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PREFACE. 


Tue object of this work is to provide a simple introduction 
to the subject of the Ethics for beginners generally, and 
especially for those who are commencing it with a view to the 
Oxford Final Examination. It may also perhaps be found 
useful in the Upper Forms of Public Schools. The chief 
aim throughout has been clearness and simplicity, even at 
the risk of occasional repetition and diffuseness. Technical 
phraseology has been as far as possible avoided, and the 
principal technical terms occurring are explained in a 
Glossary. 

The author hopes that this specific object of the work will 
be borne in mind throughout the whole of it. 

Thus the Introductory Sketch, which simply aims at 
giving a beginner an intelligent notion of the subject upon 
which he is entering, makes no pretence to be exhaustive. 
Several important systems and writers are omitted altogether. 
The object has been to select systems which have a distinct 
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(perhaps one-sided) character: such as are typical of some 
well-defined bias or direction of thought. In fact names and 
references have been added in the notes almost as an after- 
thought, to give the clue to further inquiry to those who may 
desire it. 

In the Glossary likewise, the explanations given of some of 
the more important technical terms of Aristotle’s philosophy 
are altogether popular and rudimentary. To have attempted 
anything like an adequate account of such difficult words as 
dpx}, pious, Yvyx7), Sévayis, etc., would have defeated the 
purpose of the work altogether, and repelled those for whose 
benefit it is intended. 

The same considerations must serve as an apology for 
language sometimes consciously loose and unphilosophical in 
the Analysis and Notes. The attempt to put such a treatise 
as that of Aristotle into such a ‘modern’ light as may be 
intelligible to a reader ex hyp. unacquainted with philoso- 
phical phraseology, seems necessarily to involve the sacrifice 
of technical accuracy. This desire to appeal as far as possi- 
ble to modern sympathies has occasioned a certain amount 
of diffuseness in parallel quotations from recent popular 
writers. 

The best thanks of the author are due to several friends who 
have kindly assisted him by their advice in various parts of 
the work: and he will feel grateful for any further criticisms 
or suggestions that may be offered to him. 
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The difficulty of the task has become more apparent on 
further acquaintance with it, and this experiment is now made 
public not without hesitation and a full consciousness of its 


defective execution. 


S. EpmMunp HALL, OxForD, 
June 1871. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Mucu difficulty is sometimes felt, especially by beginners, 
in distinguishing the spheres of Ethical and Religious teaching. 
A dilemma similar to that which proved fatal to the Alexan- 
drian library represents not inaptly the feeling with which 
the Science of Ethics is regarded in its relations to Religion. 
It is thought that if its conclusions agree with those of 
Religion they are superfluous, if they differ from them they 
are wicked. We will first then endeavour to gain a clear 
conception of the purpose and limits of the Science of Ethics, 
as contrasted with those of Religion. 

We may consider this and kindred sciences to have their 
origin somewhat as follows. 

Man is obviously compounded of two distinct natures, 
which may be roughly described as Body and Soul. He 
desires to know more of each of these natures. The nature 
of his Body is investigated by the Science of Anatomy, which 
reveals to him that it is composed of Bones, Nerves, Muscles, 
etc. His Soul (using the word broadly for the immaterial 
side of man’s nature) is similarly discovered by the Science 
of Psychology to contain Reasoning, Imaginative (or Artistic), 
Moral, and other powers. Further inquiries in each of these 
last-named departments give rise to the practical Sciences of 
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Logic, Aisthetics, Ethics, etc., which are Sciences because 
their main object is to ascertain the laws and facts of these 
several portions of our compound nature; practical because 
the enunciation of these laws and facts, when discovered, con- 
stitutes ipso facto practical rules for the direction of the 
faculties to which the investigation refers. In each case 
notice that the process is one of a careful but simple observa- 
tion of facts, followed by a judicious enunciation of the laws 
which bind those facts together. In a word the method is 
what logicians call Inductive. This cannot be too clearly 
insisted upon. Let us therefore explain it a little more fully 
in each of the cases mentioned. The primary object of Logic 
is to ascertain under what laws, principles, limits, men do, as 
a matter of fact, reason and think. The statement of these 
laws hecomes the groundwork of practical rules for reasoning. 
The primary object of Aisthetics is to ascertain what consti- 
tutes, as a matter of fact, good and bad taste in art of all 
kinds according to the decision of those competent to judge. 
The enunciations of these principles become the practical 
rules to which the Sculptor, Artist, Poet must conform. So, 
lastly, the primary object of Ethics is to ascertain, as a matter 
of fact, what are the principles, feelings, or motives which 
regulate men’s conduct as moral agents, what is the distinc- 
tion which men do actually draw between Right and Wrong? 
by what faculty or faculties are they enabled to draw such a 
distinction? on what sanction do such distinctions rest? 
The answers to such questions, when formulated, become 
tpso facto practical rules for the conduct of life. But in all 
these cases the practical rules are as it were adjuncts to the 
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science strictly so called. The main object of the science is 
to discover, and group under general laws, the facts in each 
department of human nature, by the ordinary powers of 
accurate observation. It is due to the nature of the subject- 
matter in each case that the facts when formulated become 
practical rules. Now we see how the spheres of Ethics and 
Religion do not interfere. The object of Ethics is to ascer- 
tain the facts of a certain department of human nature so far 
as they are matters of observation. Practical rules of con- 
duct are secondary, and in a manner accidental. On the 
other hand the main object of Religion is generally thought 
to be to provide us with practical rules of conduct and an 
adequate sanction for obeying them. The discovery of facts 
of, or theories about, our moral nature is in this case what 
is secondary and accidental. Again, if Science (whether 
Ethics or any other Science) accepts a proposition as true 
which does not rest upon observation but on authority, it 
ceases so far to be Science. On the other hand Religion, or 
at least revealed Religion (and it is about this only that we 
are now speaking), often claims our obedience on the grounds 
of the authority to which it can appeal. Consequently the aim, 
the purpose, the fundamental principles, of Religion and 
Ethies are perfectly distinct. One does not supersede or 
clash with the other. It is now a trite saying that Revelation 
is not meant to teach us Physical Science ; it is equally true 
that it is not designed to teach us Ethical or Moral Science. 
Let us now suppose the Science of Ethics started on its 
independent career. What will be the main question or 
questions which it will seek to answer? It finds mankind, as 
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a matter of fact, approving, and, as it would seem, instine- 
tively approving, certain actions, and condemning others. Not, 
be it observed, the same actions universally. Very far from 
it. But it finds the same sentiment of approbation and dis- 
approbation however variously applied in detail; a sentiment 
which is reflected in language by the words Right and 
Wrong. 

And (to recur for a moment to the question above dis- 
cussed) these phenomena are just as conspicuous when re- 
vealed religion is unknown: they are indeed in that case more 
important, scientifically speaking. They arise independently 
of religion, and therefore call for a solution independent of it. 
What then are these notions of Right and Wrong, asks the 
Science of Ethics, which, apart from external aid and instruc- 
tion, the human mind spontaneously and universally recog- 
nises? What is the exact meaning of the distinction? 
What precisely constitutes the difference between Right and 
Wrong in actions? Further, by what faculty or faculties 
do we recognise it? Again, by what motive are we im- 
pelled to regulate our practice by these notions? What is 
the nature and sanction of the Feeling of Duty? Or once 
more, as Aristotle himself puts the question, What is the 
Chief Good for man? What is the ultimate aim of. all his 
efforts and aspirations? What is he living for? What is he 
hoping to attain to? 

Such are the main problems which present themselves for 
solution to the Science of Ethics, and they arise (let it 
be noticed) from observation of the actual facts and phe- 
nomena of that department of human nature with which the 
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Science in question is concerned. We will reduce them to 
these four questions : 

1. What constitutes the difference between Right and 

Wrong in actions ? 

2. What is the faculty in ourselves which is able to recog- 

nise that difference ? 

8. What is the nature of the feeling of Duty or Moral 

Obligation ? 

4, What is the ‘Chief Good,’ or ultimate aim of human 

action ? 

A brief account of the answers that have been given to 
each of, these questions by the best known systems of Moral 
Philosophy will serve as a general introduction to the subject 
before us. 


J. The various answers given to this question reduce them- 
selves to two types. One is that Right and Wrong may be re- 
solved into manifestations of some other familiar notions, such 
as (e.g.) Advantageous and Disadvantageous. The other is that 
they cannot be resolved at all, but are ultimate ideas which 
are incapable of analysis. The former systems may be called 
Utilitarian' systems of Morality, because they consider the 


' 1 Note—Owing to the diffi- 
culty of finding one word to 
include all systems non-Intuitive, 
I use Utilitarian here and else- 
where in this Introduction in 
its widest sense, to include all 
Systems which reduce Virtue to 
a question of Utility or Advan- 


tage whether it be of one’s-self 
only, or of others only, or of 
one’s-self and others conjointly. 
These are sometimes distin- 
guished as Selfish, Benevolent, 
and Utilitarian Systems respec- 
tively. 
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recognition of Right and Wrong to depend upon a calculation 
of Utility or Advantage. The latter are called Intuitive 
Systems because they refer the perception of Right and 
Wrong to a special faculty which simply approves and dis- 
approves without being able always, or even usually, to assign 
its reasons: in other words to an Jntuttive Faculty. But 
We will 
now therefore illustrate these two divergent theories as to 
the nature of Right and Wrong in themselves. 


we must not encroach upon our second question. 


(A) Urrirrartan Systems. 


(a) Some assert that all Morality is a thinly-disguised selfish- 
ness, that man has and can have, no motive for action but self- 
interest!, and that even benevolence gratitude and love are 
but forms of the desire of power, the wish to exhibit our 
superiority, the appreciation of possible advantages to be 
derived from the goodwill of others. (8) Others again that 
virtuous actions are simply the observance of the varying 


enactments of law, framed at 


1 Hobbes, Mandeville, La 
Rochefoucauld, etc. Take as a 
specimen Hobbes’s account of 
Love—‘a conception a man hath 
of his need of the person de- 
sired.’ Or Mandeville’s state- 
ment that ‘men do not really 
admire such actions as those of 
Regulus or Decius, but only 
observe that men of such dis- 
positions are very useful for the 
defence of any state, and there- 


first by the rulers in their own 


fore by panegyrics, etc., encour- 
age such tempers in others.’ Or 
La Rochefoucauld (Maxime 264): 
‘ Pity is a clever foresight of ills 
into which we may ourselves 
fall. We assist others in order 
to secure their services for our- 
selves under similar circum- 
stances: and the services we 
render are strictly speaking 
conferred upon ourselves in ad- 
vance’! 
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interest!, and observed afterwards by others from fear of 
civil punishments or hope of rewards, 7.e. from a calculation 
of self-interest. (y) Others*, that ‘honesty is found by experi- 
ence to be the best policy,’ that virtue conduces to health of 
body, and peace of mind, that it secures the honour and good- 
will of society, and, as some add’, above all the friendship and 
goodwill of Heaven. 
best interests in this world, and still more, regarding the over- 
whelming balance in favour of virtue in the probable arrange- 
ments of the next, men prudently choose virtue and avoid 
vice. (5) Amore refined system‘ teaches us that human nature 
is by its very constitution endowed with so strong a feeling of 


Hence taking a far-sighted view of their 


sympathy that it cannot but experience pleasure and pain at 
the happiness and misery of others, and that it is thus 
impelled to strive after whut makes for the general welfare, 
to dislike whatever has a contrary tendency; and that this 


1 Theancient Sophists, Hobbes, 
Mandeville, etc. eg. Hobbes 
says, ‘The notions of right and 
wrong, justi¢e and injustice, 
have there (i.e. in a state of 
nature) no place. Where there 
is no common power, there is 
no law, where no law, no in- 
justice.’ 

2 Butler to some extent—See 
especially anal. pt. 1. c. iii— 
though his Utilitarianism is quali- 
fied by the frequent assertion that 
‘duty’ and ‘conscience’ are 
really supreme, yet ‘ Conscience 
and self-love, if we understand 


our true happiness, always lead 
us the same way. Duty and 
interest are perfectly coincident,’ 
etc. See Summary at the close 
of Sermon iii. 

3 Especially Paley. 

4 Hume and Hutcheson main- 
tain that Right is what con- 
duces to Utility in general, as 
contrasted with mere personal 
and selfish Utility, as Hobbes 
would say. Hume, Adam Smith, 
and Bentham in different ways 
connected these opposing theories 
through the medium of the feel- 
ing of Sympathy. 
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instinct of sympathy overrides the instinct of self-interest : 
in a word, that Right is that which tends to produce the 
greatest aggregate amount of happiness, ‘the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number;’ Wrong, the reverse of this. 
(€) Finally we ought to notice a theory! which serves as a sort 
of connecting link between the Utilitarian and Intuitive 
systems—viz., that originally Virtue was chosen for its ad- 
vantages, but that soon it came to be sought without a 
conscious sense of the advantage to be derived from it. It 
had been found from the first so uniformly to be advantageous 
that the calculation whether it was so in any special case was 
omitted, and virtue as such, and so apparently for its own sake, 
was chosen. Just in the same way that money is sought after, 
first with a view to its use, and then, as the habit of hoarding 
grows, for its own sake, and without any thought of using it. 

Such are some of the answers given by various systems of 
Ethics, which resolve Right and Wrong into some form of 
Utility or the reverse. We pass on now to the 


(B) Inrurrrve System. 


The following will serve as specimens of this type of solu- 
tions. It is said that Right and Wrong are distinctions sui 
generis, They cannot be further analysed or explained. 
They differ from any other notion as much, for example, as 
Light differs from Sound. All we can do is to recognise them 
and accept them simply as we do the phenomena of Light, 
Sound, etc. Thus Right is something which commends itself 
necessarily and naturally to us. To explain this (a) some 


1 Hartley, Mackintosh. 
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maintain that it exhibits a certain propriety, and an accordance 
with ‘ the fitness of things’! which we cannot choose but recog- 
nise, though we cannot analyse the feeling, or explain the 
grounds of our approbation. The distinction between Right 
and Wrong would thus be eternal and invariable. (8) Or if 
‘accordance with the fitness of things’ be thought vague and 
beyond the reach of verification, at least it is said there is in 
Right and Wrong a conformity or suitableness (and the re- 
verse) to the nature of Man? in the truest sense and highest 
development of that nature; very much in the way that fresh 
and bracing air is naturally wholesome to our bodily consti- 
tutions provided they are in a sound and healthy state, 
or that certain tastes and smells are agreeable to us, what- 
ever they may be to other animals or organisms, from some 
suitableness to our organs of sense which we are unable to 
explain. 

Thus these and similar systems regard the distinction 
between Right and Wrong as a specific and essential differ- 
ence in the nature of things, which we must simply recognise 
as a fact, just as for instance we recognise the contrast 
between Hot and Cold, Black and White, Bitter and Sweet. 

It is no part of our purpose to criticise the merits of these 
several systems, but only to state them in outline: we will 
therefore now proceed to our second question, viz. :— 


II. By what faculty in ourselves is the distinction between 
Right and Wrong recognised ? 
The answers given to this question fall under two general 


1 Cudworth, Clarke. Plato’s ‘Ideal’ System. 2 Butler, 
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types, as is pointed out by Hume. The one, that the recog- 
nition of Right and Wrong is derived from Reason ; the other, 
that it is derived from Sentiment. To these may be added 
the view which Hume himself maintains, that ‘Reason and 
Sentiment concur in almost all moral determinations and 
conclusions.’ To illustrate these types :— 

Those who (as we have seen) maintain that Right and 
Wrong consist in an immutable ‘ conformity to the nature of 
things’ hold further that Reason in general (7.e. Intuitive 
Reason), or a special department of Reason (7.e. Practical 
Reason), is the faculty by which such distinctions become 
known to us, 

Those who refer the origin of the notions of Right and 
Wrong to Sentiment in some form or another may again be 
divided into two classes, (1) those who trace it to some 
already recognised Sentiment, such as Self-Love or the 
Desire of Utility ; and (2) those who assert that the notions 
of Right and Wrong, being primary and fundamental notions, 
require a special sense or faculty for their recognition. The 
latter class, with whom we are chiefly concerned, argue some- 
what as follows. Looking at the case of our bodily senses we 
observe that differences of Colour, Sound, Taste, Smell, 
Touch, can only be appreciated each by a‘special sense. If 
any of those senses be wanting the distinction of objects 
corresponding to it is lost. One sense cannot do the work of 
another, except perhaps in a very slight degree and by arti- 
ficial training. Thus each sense has a special and appropriate 
object of its own. Another characteristic of the Senses is 


1 Cudworth, Clarke, Whewell, etc. 
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that they are ‘ Intuitive,’ ze. they tell us as a fact that one 
object is green, another red, that one sound is loud, another 
soft, and so on; but they cannot say why the rose is red or 
the leaf green, much less inform us as to the essential dis- 
tinction in the nature of things between red and green. 
Here then we have an exact parallel (it is argued) to the 
recognition of the distinction between Right and Wrong. 
That distinction we feel to be swt generis, and whether the 
feeling be, as the Utilitarian would say, a deception or no, at 
any rate we do feel that we mean by it something different 
from the distinction between Advantageous and Disadvan- 
tageous or any other such antithesis that might be suggested ; 
just as the difference between a good and bad Smell is dis- 
tinct from the difference between a good and bad Taste. If 
this be so, then, on the analogy just explained of the bodily 
senses, it will require a special faculty for its recognition, 
just as much as Taste and Smell require different faculties ; 
and further, that faculty must be Intuitive, because it is clear 
that we continually apply the terms Right and Wrong in- 
stinctively, and without being able to say exactly why we 
apply them, much less to explain what constitutes the precise 
difference implied by the words. Hence this faculty is not 
inaptly described as the Moral Sense?. But, it is said by 


1 Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, (¢.g. Honesty, Generosity, etc.) 
y. 


etc, The latter insists on the 
fundamental distinction between 
‘Natural’ Good (e.g. Riches, 
Health, etc.) which we pursue 
from a view of Interest or from 
Self-Love, and ‘Moral’ Good 


in reference to which he sums 
up his theory as follows :— 

(i.) ‘That some actions have to 
men an immediate goodness ; 
or that by a superior sense, 
which I call a Moral one, we 
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others, this Moral faculty not only affirms Right and Wrong 
of certain acts, but it also involves a sentiment of appro- 
bation and disapprobation of them. The Senses in fact 
suggest here a further analogy. “To recognise the distinction 
between Harmony and Discord so as to derive satisfaction or 
the reverse from sounds, it is necessary not only that we have 
the sense of hearing, but also that we have to some extent 
what is called ‘a musical ear.’ To appreciate harmonious 
and inharmonious combinations of colour it is necessary not 
only to possess the sense of sight, but also to have what is 
called ‘an eye for colour.’ Hence, it is urged, the recog- 
nition of Right and Wrong, volving as it does also the 
approbation and disapprobation of them, is analogous to the 
operation of the cultivated ear and eye rather than to that 
of the simple Senses of hearing and seeing. In a word the 
element of Taste is so conspicuous in the operations of this 
moral faculty that some have preferred to describe it as a 
Moral! Taste rather than a Moral Sense. Others observing 


sure, much less the future re- 
wards from sanctions of laws, or 


perceive pleasure in the con- 
templation of such actions in 


others, and are determined to 
love the agent (and much more 
do we perceive pleasure in being 
conscious of having done such 
actions ourselves) without any 
view of further natural advan- 
tage from them. 

(ii.) That what excites us to 
these actions, which we call 
virtuous, is not an intention to 
obtain even this sensible plea- 


any other natural good, which 
may be the consequence of the 
virtuous action, but an entirely 
different principle of action from 
Interest or Self-Love.’ 

An Inquiry concerning Moral 
Good and Evil—Introduction.— 
See further § I. viii. 

1 ¢.g. Hume: ‘As virtue is an 
end and is desirable on its own 
account, without fee or reward, 
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that this perception together with approbation (or the reverse) 
of Right and Wrong is further accompanied by a feeling of 
Duty, or of Obligation to regulate our own actions accord- 
ingly, lay stress upon this portion of the complex phenomenon 
and describe the moral faculty as Conscience’. 

Thus the complex phenomenon is threefold. It involves 
(1) The recognition of Right and Wrong; (2) Approbation 
or disapprobation based upon that recognition; (3) A Sense 
of obligation to regulate our own actions accordingly. As 
each of these functions respectively is considered the most 
important the Moral Faculty is described as Moral Sense, 
Moral Taste, or Conscience. 


III. This brings us naturally to our third question, What 
is the Motive for Moral Action? or in other words, the 
nature of Moral Obligation ? 

The distinction which we have met with before reappears 
in this part of our subject. Some regard the Motive to Moral 
Action as something su? generis ; others as a particular appli- 
Among 
the latter we may class those who view, it as merely a natural 


cation of some other already recognised Motives. 


merely for the immediate satis- 
faction it conveys, it is requisite 
that there should be some senti- 
ment which it touches, some 
internal taste or feeling, or what- 
ever you please to call it, which 
distinguishes moral good and evil, 


and which embraces the one and’ 


rejects the other.’— (Inquiry con- 


cerning Morals, App. I. p. 331, 
Ed. 1825.) ‘Morality is deter- 
mined by sentiment. We define 
Virtue to be whatever mental 
action or quality gives to a 
spectator the pleasing sentiment 
of approbation.’—(/b. p. 326.) 
1 eg. Butler. 
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prudential regard for our own interest, or as an instinctive 
benevolent desire for the good of our fellow-men, or as a com- 
bination of both these impulses. Those also who adhere to 
the theory of a Moral Taste give a somewhat similar answer 
to the question, viz., that the pleasure derived from the grati- 
fication of that Taste disposes us to act so as to secure it, as 
naturally as a musician would seek for the enjoyment of good 
“music. So far then the answer given would deny the exist- 
ence of Duty or Moral Obligation in any distinctive sense. 
It is merely a phase, or a special application, of some other 
familiar instinct. 

Many Intuitive Moralists however claim for this feeling of 
Duty a character perfectly distinct and independent. They 
affirm it to be different from a sense of approbation, or of gra- 
tification; from a desire of self-interest, or of gencral expedi- 
ency. It is declared to be a primary fact of our nature’, and as 
primary, to some extent inexplicable, just as is the case with the 
axioms of Mathematics or the fundamental Laws of Thought. 
That it is so is evidenced by an appeal to the various 
languages of men? which provide a distinct word for the idea 
of ‘Duty,’ ‘ Ought,’ ‘ Obligation,’—distinct that is from Self- 


1 eg. Kant. 

2 Compare the following argu- 
mentof Hume forthe reality of our 
conceptions of Moral distinctions: 
—‘Had Nature made no such 
distinction founded on the origin- 
al constitution of the mind, the 
words “honourable” and “‘shame- 
ful,” “lovely” and “odious,” 


“noble ” and “ despicable,” had 
never had place in any language; 
nor could politicians, had they in- 
vented these terms, ever have been 
able to render them intelligible, 
or make them convey any idea 
to the audience.’—IJnguiry con- 
cerning Principles of Morals, 
§ 5.) 
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Interest, Benevolence, Utility, Approbation, or any other 
motive that can be assigned—while each and all indicate it 
by a metaphor, the imperfect applicability of which bears 
witness to the difficulty of expressing the thing signified. 
Two metaphors generally occur—that of a debt due, or that of 
a binding or compelling force. Of the former, xperd, xpr, 
‘debeo,’ due,’ ‘duty,’ ‘ought’ (owed), are examples: of the 
latter, Sez, ‘ religio,’ ‘obligation,’ ‘bound.’ Imperfect metaphors 
they are, because a debt implies a creditor, as well as some 
service received from him which is to be repaid: obligation 
implies a superior power by which the compulsion is exer- 
cised. But in the case before us, though we feel that there is 
a ‘due’ or ‘debt,’ we have no distinct conception of the acces- 
sory circumstances just enumerated, or at least not neces- 
sarily so: and the ‘obligation’ is one which is not strictly 
binding or compulsory. The debt is one which we are free 
to repudiate, the obligation one which we are free to neglect. 
These metaphors thus indicate efforts on the part of the mind 
to express a feeling which it cannot adequately explain to 
itself or others because it is sue generis, the effort to 
do so however evidencing the real existence of some such 
feeling. 

Thus we see the same broad twofold division runs through 
the various answers given to the three questions we have now 
discussed, a division depending on the consideration whether 
(1) the distinction of Right and Wrong in themselves, 
(2) the faculty by which it is appreciated, (3) the motive 
by which it is acted upon, are, or are not, sui generis. It is 
not however the case that systems which adopt either of these 
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opposed lines in answer to any one of the questions necessarily 
adopt the same line in regard to the others. 


IV. Whatever be the character of the motive power of our 
moral nature, whether it be a calculation of self-interest, or a 
desire for the good of others, or the instinctive gratification 
of a Taste, or a Sense of Duty generically distinct from other 
motives, the question still remains open, What is the ultimate 
end to which our moral nature tends? What is it, by the con- 
duct which it adopts, struggling or hoping to reach at last 
as its ideal consummation? or, as Aristotle phrases it, 
‘What is the Chief Good for man?’ This is a question 
scarcely, if at all, inferior in importance, and certainly not 
so in practical interest, to the three already considered. 
Aristotle, as we have seen, regards it as the main question 
of Ethical Science. 

We cannot then do better than answer this question in his 
own words. That final end and aim is Happiness, 7.e. a state 
in which there shall be no deferred hopes, no unsatisfied 
desires. All are agreed upon this, high and low, learned and 
unlearned, but the conceptions of the conditions constituting 
such a state are as various as the varieties of human aims 
and human characters. Each selects his own favourite desire 
or pursuit, and considers the state of Happiness to depend 
mainly upon its gratification. (It will be remembered that 
we are now speaking of Man apart from the influence of re- 
vealed Religion on his aspirations or his conduct.) Still in 
the midst of this variety certain leading types may be noticed, 
which are generally speaking characteristic of different 
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stages of growth in Society or in the Individual. (See 
Kthies, I. v.) 

1. The whole occupation of savage life (where society 
means little more than local proximity of habitation), is to 
secure by hunting and fishing the precarious support of daily 
life. The highest happiness conceivable is the abundant 
supply of the best food without toil, trouble, or anxiety. 
Heaven is a perpetual banquet. The full and free gratifica- 
tion of Bodily pleasure (7j50v7) constitutes Happiness. 

2. When the growth of civilisation (by organization of 
labour, mechanical improvements, etc.) is able to secure the 
supply of these simple wants of the community, then the 
desire for power over others and social distinction (7p) 
becomes the ruling passion. Successful kings, rulers, generals, 
are the ideals which command the admiration of mankind 
at large. Nobler spirits however regard these distinctions 
as deriving their value from Active Virtue and Goodness of 
Character (dper7), and endeavour to persuade themselves and 
others that the desires of human nature would all be satisfied 
if this type of Character were fully attained. 

8. In a state of still more advanced cultivation and refine- 
ment, this divergence between higher and lower natures, the 
one pursuing dper7), the others r.u7), becomes yet more marked. 
The former—experience having shown the practical attainment 
of their ideal standard (dpery), at least on any large scale, to 
be hopeless—take refuge in literature, philosophy, intellectual 
cultivation (Oewpyrixds Bios). The latter, and the majority, 
—finding out of the pursuit of distinction and power that ‘ the 
quest is not for them,’—betake themselves to the accumulation 
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‘of wealth (ypnparirrixos Bios). Hence the familiar remark 
that both high literary cultivation, and also wealth with its 
natural accompaniment of luxury, are signs in societies of full 
maturity verging towards decay. 

In the life of the Individual we may trace a somewhat 
similar progress in his various conceptions of Happiness. 
Pleasure is the sole thought of youth; Ambition to excel, in 
its lower or its higher forms, is the characteristic of manhood ; 
and the closing scene is marked either by ‘years that bring 
the philosophic mind,’ or by ‘avarice, the prevailing passion 
of old age.’ 

Such are the chief types of that aim or end of life which men 
are found, as a mere observation of fact (see p. xiv.), to place 
before themselves as the Chief Good, the attainment of which 
they think would wholly satisfy the desires of their nature. 
In this last, as in the case of the other three questions, it be- 
comes the office of the Science of Ethics to judge of the 
merits of these conflicting theories, and if allmust be pronounced 
imperfect, to point out if possible ‘a more excellent way.’ 


1 We are now in a position to explain the broad features of 
Aristotle’s system of Ethics in particular, as delineated in 
the following Treatise. We may perhaps notice these three 
distinctive characteristics :— 

(1) His attention is directed to the external rather than to 
the internal aspect of morals*. The central question of this 

1 The student may omit pp. 2 This idea will be found 
xxx, to xxxv. until he has ac- clearly worked out in Grant’s 
quired a certain familiarity with Zthics, vol. i. Essay vii.) 
the text of the Ethics, 
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system is, What is the Chief Good for Man? What is the Final 
End of action, the End-in-itself? So again it will be seen that 
a large portion of Books II. III. and IV. is occupied with the 
distinction between Virtues and Vices as manifested in out- 
ward actions, while we hear little or nothing of the faculty 
in ourselves by which that distinction is apprehended further 
than that it is ‘right reason’ (ép@ds Adyos); and the sense of 
Duty or Obligation is scarcely touched upon (Cf. perhaps 
III. i, 24 wy de? dpéyeo Oar). So again we find a full discus- 
sion of Voluntary and Involuntary actions (B. III. chaps. 
i—y.), but not of the Nature of the Will in itself or of its 
relation to the other parts of our moral constitution. 

It must be clearly understood that this is no deprecia- 
tion of Aristotle’s system. It simply amounts to a statement 
of the totally different standpoint of ancient and modern times. 
The accumulated experience of more than two thousand years, 
together with the influence of Christianity pervading, even 
when not explicitly recognised, all modern thought, has given 
us an utterly different position at starting in Ethical Science, 
just as in Natural Science now-a-days a schoolboy starts with 
appliances and discoveries at his disposal which enable him to 
leave the wisest of the ancients far behind before he has 
mastered the very alphabet of his subject. 

(2) The political or rather social character of Aristotle’s 
system of Morals will also attract our notice. The science of 
Ethics is regarded at the outset as a branch of Political or 
Social Science (woAcrixy tis I. ii. 9), while at the close of 
B. X. it is said absolutely to require the sanction and com- 
pelling powers of Civil Government to enforce its precepts in 
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practice. Throughout the treatise the discussion of various 
moral questions is justified by the argument that Statesmen 
have employed or might employ such knowledge (e.g. dper 
in I. xiii. 2-4; Yvyx7 ib. § 8; add I. ix. 8, IL. i. 5, and IIT. 
v. 7, ete.). 
stances of the writer’s age and country. If we consider (1) the 
absence, comparatively speaking, of domestic life among the 
Greeks; (2) the fact that in the ancient Greek states, which 
were cities and not countries, representative government was 
comparatively unnecessary, and practically regarded with dis- 
favour; (3) the practical disabilities and general contempt 
visited upon trading and commerce ; we can see how, under all 
these circumstances, a man’s social and political life acquired 
an importance which it is difficult for us, with our domestic 
habits, our vast empires, and our commercial pursuits, at all 
It was in fact the only avenue to distinction. 


This characteristic again is due to the circum- 


to realize. 
Poets, philosophers, artists, were almost always statesmen or 
The wealthy did not merely pay a larger sum to 
A rich man raised and 


soldiers. 
the aggregate of national taxation. 
equipped so many horsemen, or he fitted out a vessel of war 
(which was usually commanded by himself), or he undertook 
the expenses of an embassy, or of a public festival. Hence 
the prominence of civic virtues in Aristotle’s* and other 


1 Aristotle says in the Politics 
that one who does not himself 
share in political life might as 
well be a resident alien (So7ep 
perotkos yap Eotw 6 Tay Tinay 
py peréexov). 

2 eg. The primary importance 


of Courage, which is, in Aristotle’s 
conception, almost restricted to 
military Courage. With the 
Spartans this Virtue was so pre- 
eminent that others were entirely 
subordinate to it : eg. Theft was 
encouraged because of the cour- 
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ancient systems of morality. Hence too the tendency to 
regard virtues generally from their social or political side’. 
The relative badness of different vices is frequently estimated 
by Aristotle in reference not to the depravity of character 
which they either imply or tend to generate, but to their 
effect on society*, With many ancient moralists, and notably 
with Plato, the consideration that ‘ public benefits’ may re- 
sult from ‘ private vices’ is so strong as to obscure the sense 
of wrong in such cases altogether, e.g. when community of 
wives, the practice of abortion, the destruction of weakly 
children, pious frauds, etc., are not only sanctioned, but 
advocated, on the ground of advantages that may be secured 
thereby to the State*, That Aristotle’s Ethical System 


age cultivated by its execution. the sphere for the exercise of 
That the Greeks in earlier times Courage in III. vi. may be so 
generally displayed an excessive explained. (Plato’s Definition 
regard to this Virtue is noticed of Courage exhibits still more 
by Gladstone, Juventus Mundi, p. strongly this tendency, which in 
380. It wasnotthetreachery nor fact distorts his whole Ethical 
the adultery but the effeminate system. See Rep. p. 429, B. 
cowardice of Paris which chiefly Courage is ‘such a power as will 
moved their indignation. The preserve under all circumstances 
very name for Courage is dvdpeia, that precise estimate of things to 
Manliness. Also the distinction be feared which the legislator 
drawn between peyadompéme:a has imparted in education.’) 
and éAevGepia (II. vii. 6, IV. ii. 2 eg. dowrtia is preferred on 
1), and we may perhaps add that this ground, among others, to 
between peyadowuxia and dido- advedevOepia, 1V. i. 32,44. Com- 
tila (in its good sense) (II. vii. pare IV. v. 12, in reference to 
8, IV. vi. 1) are socially rather Anger. 
than morally important. 3 We even find a moralist 
1 The limitations imposed upon (Archytas) quoted in Cic. de 
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should have a ‘political’ hue is almost as much a neces- 
sity of his age and country as that the language in which 
he wrote should be Greek’; that this colouring but seldom 
disguises important moral questions is a praise peculiarly his 
own. 

(3) Thirdly, the attentive student will be struck by a 
tendency in Aristotle to regard Virtue very much on its 
intellectual side. This again was an inheritance from the 
times in which he lived?, and with his master Plato it is found 
in a vastly greater degree. With Plato Virtue 7s Knowledge 
and Vice zs Ignorance. No man, according to his system, 
can deliberately act against knowledge. When any man 
chooses the Wrong he must do so with the conviction, at 
least for the moment, that it is preferable to secure the for- 
bidden pleasure and risk the future consequences than to 


undergo the present pain of the self-denial. 


a miscalculation, and Vice is 


Senect. xii. § 40, denouncing 
sensuality on the main ground 
that it leads te actions politically 
dangerous. 

1 «Every nation, from its pecu- 
liar circumstances and position, 
tends to some particular type, 
both of beauty and of virtue, 
and it naturally extols its na- 
tional type beyond all others.’ 
—(Lecky, Hist, Hur. Morals, 
vol. i. p. 82.) 

2 «If we compare the different 
virtues that have flourished 


This is simply 
due therefore to an error of 


among Pagans and Christians, 
we invariably find that the pre- 
vailing type of excellence among 
the former is that in which the 
will and judgment, and among 
the latter, that in which the 
emotions are most prominent. 
Friendship rather than love, 
hospitality rather than charity, 
magnanimity rather than tender- 
ness, clemency rather than sym- 
pathy, are the characteristics of 
ancient goodness,’—(Lecky, Hur. 
Mor. vol. i. p. 200.) 
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judgment, a mistake, an intellectual blunder, and is conse- 
quently with Plato, at least in theory, involuntary. We find 
no such exaggeration of the intellectual portion of moral 
action in Aristotle, but on the contrary frequent protests 
against it. But we do find, as compared with our modern 
ideas, little account taken of the emotional or impulsive side 
of Virtue. Though Aristotle insists in III. ii. at much length 
on the compound character of Moral Choice (apoaipeccs) 
—which is an essential condition of all Moral Action (see II. 
iv. 3)—as involving an element of Impulse (pecs) as well as 
of Judgment (5d£a), yet in his detailed account of the Virtues 
it often strikes us that he makes the Moral Agent too self- 
conscious'; there is a sort of cold and studied propriety, an 
absence of impulse and enthusiasm, even in virtues which 
seem to involve a large element of impulse in actual practice, 
such as Courage, Liberality, Benevolence, and High-Minded- 


ness.? No doubt it might be said that this unruffled philoso- 
phic self-control is his ideal of Moral perfection. We are 
not now discussing the merits of such an ideal. We are 


simply noting that Aristotle’s conception of Moral Virtue 
does in a marked way, compared with our modern habits of 
thought, fall under this type. 

Finally, the beginner should be warned of the difficulties 


1 The often-noted absence of 
humility in Aristotle’s ideal 
character, the High-Minded Man 
(LV. iii.), is an instance of this. 
Humility viewed on its intellec- 
tual side (as a Greek would view 
it) becomes a low estimate of 


one’s-self and especially of one’s 
moral character, which, if unde- 
served, is mere folly; if deserved, 
implies the reverse of a Virtuous 
condition. 

2 See notes on IV. i, 27, ii. 10, 
iii, 24, 
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which lie before him in the way of (i.) literal translation, (ii.) 
analysis and distinction of argument, in this Book. 

i. It is difficult, or rather in many cases impossible, to 
. translate the technical language of Aristotle by any precisely 
equivalent terms in English. It is very rare to find two 
technical words in different languages precisely agreeing in 
their significance, in their extent, and still more in their 
associations. The words of different nations, like their 
coinage or their weights and measures, are often incommen- 
surable. We cannot exactly translate francs into shillings or 
kilométres into miles. Hence we must not be startled if we 
read that it is absurd to ‘ praise’ (éracveiv) the gods (I. xii.), 
or if we find physical functions such as nutriment and growth 
attributed to the ‘soul’ (y¥vx7) (I. xiii.), or if we are told that 
moral science is a branch of ‘political’ science (moAcriK7) 
(L ii.). The explanation is that our words ‘ praise,’ ‘soul,’ 
‘political,’ have different meanings and associations from 
those of the most nearly corresponding Greek terms. Still 
more impossible is it to translate passages the force of which 
depends on the double meaning of a Greek word or phrase 
(e.g. axdAacros in III. xii., Adyov exew in L. xiii., reAczos 
‘final’ and ‘perfect,’ I. vii. 4), or upon the etymology of a 
technical term (e.g. 7)O:«7 in IT. i. 1). 

In all such cases as we have mentioned, we must either 
(1) paraphrase, i.e. describe rather than translate the words 
in the text (e.g. this will be found recommended in I. ii. for 
moXrtiKy), or (2) adopt different English words at different 
times for the same Greek word according to the particular 
side of the complex idea which is for the time prominent, e.g. 
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we may sometimes translate y¥vx7) ‘soul,’ sometimes ‘ mind,’ 
sometimes perhaps ‘ vital principle.’ It must always be borne 
in mind that the object of translation is not ‘verbum verbo 
reddere,’ but to convey to a modern hearer as far as possible 
the same ideas and impressions as the original would have 
produced in a contemporary. 

ii. It would be an error to regard this work in the light of 
a modern treatise carefully written and revised by its author, 
put forth as the formal result of his labours in one special 
field of knowledge, and intended by him to occupy a definite 
position among his collected works. So far is this from being 
the case that the Nicomachean Ethics as they have come to 
us are generally thought to consist of fragments of two or 
more distinct treatises which were never intended to form 
parts of one whole. And more than this, they have some- 
times been regarded as merely notes of different courses of 
oral lectures, taken down by one or more pupils, perhaps, and 
perhaps not, revised by Aristotle himself. We find (1) 
promises of subsequent discussion unfulfilled, or announced 
arrangements departed from'; (2) inconsistent theories or 
statements in different Books? ; (3) confusion in the grouping 
of arguments or in the statement of single arguments*; (4) 
sometimes a series of arguments appears in a sort of skeleton 
form, as if they were merely heads or memoranda‘; (5) some- 
times arguments in support of a point from which the discus- 
sion has passed on, seem to be added like after-thoughts, just 

1 See IL. vii. 16. 3 As perhaps in L viii. 10 

2 This applies chiefly to other ete., I. ix. 4. 
Books than I.-IV, * See IL. iii., v. ; ITI. ii. 
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as they occurred to the author, instead of being placed in 
their natural position’; (6) misquotations occur from well- 
known authors, which have evidently been cited from memory 
and not verified.*. These blemishes, and especially the last 
four, are just such as might be expected in oral lectures, or 
notes from such lectures, but not in a revised or finished 
treatise. Hence the student must pot expect to be always 
able to analyse satisfactorily, or distinguish quite clearly, the 
several arguments in the text, as it stands; nor to develope a 
finished plan of treatment for each subject under discussion. 


1 eg. IL. iii. 7. ix. 3, and the: illustration from 
2 eg. Calypso for Circe, II. Homer about Thetis, IV. iii. 25. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THESE NOTES. 


cf. ‘confer,’ ‘compare.’ 

q-v. ‘quod vide,’ ‘to which refer.’ 

sc. ‘seilicet,’ ‘namely.’ 

s.v. ‘sub voce’ (e.g. ‘see Glossary s.v. Té\os’ means ‘see the Glossary 
under the word réXos ’). 

lc. ‘loco citato,’ ‘in the passage quoted.’ 

h.l. ‘hoe loco,’ ‘in this passage.’ 


K.T.r. ‘kal Ta Nowra,’ ‘et cetera.’ 


The references to Books, Chapters, and Sections are made in different 
figures, thus: II. iii, 5 means Book II., Chapter iii., Section 5. 
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mpatis—trroinats. 


TIpafts (1) has the general sense of outward action, in contrast with 
inward and mental activity (@ewpla, for which see below). (2) It is ap- 
plied to a particular kind of outward actions, viz., such as have no tangible 
result distinct from the action itself; where our aim is not at making some- 
thing but at doing something. e.g. The practice of the Art of Navigation, 
or the Art of Healing: for the safety of the ship or the health of the 
body is not a result of adistinct and tangible character. (3) Since the 
most important cases of such actions are Moral Actions, where either the 
action itself is the result in view, or the character which it tends to form, 
mpagis acquires the still more limited sense of Moral Action. 

Tloinets is applied to actions which leave some definite and tangible 
result; actions which aim at making something; asis the case in most of 
the Arts: e.g. in house-building or ship-building the house or the ship is 
such a result; in composing poetry (zolyccs), the poem (zolnua); in 
sculpture or painting, the statue or the picture. 

The adjectives mpaxrixh, wornrixh, Sewpyrixy, naturally follow the 
same distinction. See in illustration, X. viii. 7. 


Oewpia. 


Gewpla is grouped with rolyois and pais by Aristotle, and he regards 
these three as the only possible forms which human activity can take. 
Observe they are all forms of activity (évépyea). Activity of the pro- 
ductive or artistic powers is wolyots. Activity of the powers of action, 
and especially moral action, is rpags. Activity of the powers of intellect 
or contemplation is @ewpla. In the first, there is outward action and a 
tangible result ; in the second, there is outward action but no tangible re- 
sult ; in the last, there is neither outward action nor tangible result; still 
it is not a passive state, but one of internal, mental activity. But further, 
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it must be distinguished from the mental activity displayed in the pursuit 
or acquisition of knowledge. It is the active fruition of knowledge 
already possessed. (See X. vii. 5, oddév da’ abrijs ylyverae rdhv 7d 
Oewpfcat.) It is, to use a homely illustration, like ‘chewing the cud’ 
of knowledge, dwelling upon it, assimilating it. Persuasion, or discovery, 
of a truth leads to belief or knowledge of it; if it be a matter of personal 
interest, faith in it follows; finally it may become as it were a part of our 
very selves, our intellectual food, the thought upon which our minds for 
ever dwell and meditate. This last condition would constitute @ewpla of 
it. These stages are admirably expressed by Wordsworth : 


One in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition, 


This ‘ passionate intuition’ is Oewpla. It is this intellectual energy in 
repose, this active yet tranquil contemplation and enjoyment of Truth 
and Knowledge already possessed, that, under the name of @ewpla (in 
B. X.), Aristotle considers to be perfect and ideal Happiness, as realized 
only in the life of the gods. 


Art—Science. 


Science is knowledge for its own sake (scire ut sciamus). Art is 
knowledge for some practical end (scire ut operemur). It is objection 
able to say that Art is ‘Science turned to account,’ because an Art is 
generally prior to its related Science. In fact the existence of an Art 
in a rude state is generally the stimulating cause of the study of the 
related Science. e.g. The Science of Astronomy was originally cultivated 
with a view to the Art of Navigation, or the Art (or practical Science) of 
Astrology: the Science of Anatomy with a view to the Art of Surgery: 
the Science of Chemistry with a view to the Art of Alchemy. 

So much for the general distinction of the terms. There is however 
an ambiguity about the word ‘practical,’ which causes some difficulty 
in the application of the words Art and Science (e.g. Logic, Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Astrology, Navigation, etc., are called by either title). This 
makes it desirable to have an intermediate term, ‘practical Science.’ Let 
the reader refer to the difference already explained (p. xli.) between mpaéts 
and molyots, and he will then understand the following distinction: ‘Art’ 
is strictly applicable to cases of wolnots, ‘Practical Science’ to cases 
of mpagis, ‘Science’ (as above explained), to knowledge for its own 
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sake. Hence Logic, Grammar, Rhetoric, Ethics, and Politics are ‘ prac- 
tical Sciences.’ (See further, Introduction, p. xiii.) 

Speaking broadly, ércorjjun corresponds with Science, and réxvy with 
Art. We find however émior4un used in reference to practical applica- 
tions of knowledge (e.g. II. vi. 9, III. iii. 8) and réxvy, at least by impli- 
cation, referred to Moral action, i.e. rpafts, not molnots (II. i. 4, vi. 9, 
etc.). We must not therefore press the correspondence too closely. 

Also it must be observed that réyvy and ériorjun with Aristotle more 
usually refer, not to Art and Science regarded as external results of 
man’s genius (i.e. a body of practical rules, or a system of abstract 
knowledge), but rather to the mental states by which we stand related to 
practical or theoretic knowledge respectively. 


a priort—a posteriori. 


These terms refer to what is prior, or posterior, to observation and 
experience. 

An apriori argument means one which starts from principles which 
are (or were thought to be by those who invented these terms) prior to, 
and independent of, experience. Such for instance are Mathematical 
and other Axioms. These have been held to be prior to experience, 
either as being ‘innate ideas,’ or as not depending for proof on experi- 
ence. Without entering into this controversy further, we may assert 
that the phraseology @ priori, having arisen in this manner, is now used 
to describe arguments starting from general principles. 

An @ posteriori argument, on the other hand, is one that derives its 
whole force from experience and observation of facts. Its premisses are 
not general principles or obvious truths, but statements of facts of 
experience. 

Consequently the Mathematical Sciences are purely a priori Sciences. 
They start from general principles such (e.g.) as Euclid’s Axioms, and 
end in particular, or at least. less general, statements, such as Euclid’s 
Propositions. They proceed, as Aristotle would say, dad ray apxydav. 

On the other hand the Physical Sciences are purely @ posteriori 
Sciences. They assume no general principles, but start from observed 
facts, and end in the discovery of general laws, e.g. that of gravitation. 
They proceed émt ras dpxds. 

As to the Science of Ethics, or Morals, both methods have at different 
times been advocated and adopted. See note on I. iv. 5. 
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Sivapus—éevépyera. 


We first explain the principal meanings of dvvauis, which may be 
connected thus :—é%vajus is (1) power or capacity, in a literal or general 
sense; (2) power merely, i.e. power existent, but not exercised; dor- 
mant, not in operation (see below); (3) power regarded as the source 
and spring of practical results, such as is given us by Arts in contra- 
distinction to Sciences (see p. xlii.). Hence dvvauts is sometimes used as 
a sort of equivalent term for réxvy, e.g. tTlvos r&v émtornuay } Surdpuewr, 
I, ii. 3. 

The most important of the usages of the word is (2). Tn this sense it 
stands in contrast with évépyeca, somewhat as ‘ potential’ and ‘actual,’ 
‘latent’ and ‘developed,’ are contrasted in English. Take these illustra- 
tions. The flower exists potentially but not actually (Svvdue but not 
évepyelg) in the bad, or in the seed; the ear of corn in the ‘bare grain’; 
the oak in the acorn. Again, an infant has not actually the power of 
speaking or reading any more than a horse or a dog. Still there is an 
important difference between the two cases, because experience tells us 
that there is that in the infant which may be developed into these powers, 
whereas no amount of training would develop anything of the sort in 
the lower animals, any more than cultivation could produce an oak from 
an imitation acorn though undistinguishable to the eye from a real one. 
It is convenient therefore to say that these powers exist in the infant 
potentially (3vvdyec) in distinction to cases where they do not exist at all. 
So again if we have information given us in cypher, or in sympathetic ink, 
or in a sealed document, we have the information dvvduec but not évepyelg. 
This distinction is also sometimes indicated by the antithesis of és and 
évépyeva, or of xrfcts and xpfers. 

Passages in illustration will be found in I. viii. 8, xii. 1, IT. i. 4. 

See also the use of Svvaucs in contrast with wd@os and éfts in II. v. 2. 


TéXos, TéXELOS. 


ré\os = our word ‘End’ (1) in its literal sense of a ‘termination’; 
and (2) in its other sense of a ‘motive’ or ‘aim’: of which the latter 
is much more common in Aristotle. (3) It is also used in reference to 
his doctrine of the ‘end-in-itseif, or ‘final end’ of all human action, 
described in other words as ‘the Chief Good.’ Often however these 
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meanings are combined in a manner which it is all but impossible to 
represent in translation, e.g. I. ix. 3, 7d ris dperijs GOXov kal rédos. 
Similarly 7é\ecos means ‘complete,’ ‘ perfect,’ and also ‘final’: e.g. in 
I. vii. it is difficult to retain this double signification in translation. 

Aristotle’s doctrine of the ‘end-in-itself’ may be thus explained :— 
There must be an end or purpose (in sense (2)) for which man exists 
in the world as there is for everything else (see I. vii. 11). There must 
also be an end or limit (in sense (1)) to man’s desires and efforts, else 
they would be vain and useless (see I. ii. 1). That end once attained, 
man would ‘rest and be satisfied.’ There could be nothing further to 
look to or to wish for. Hence it is called the ‘absolute end,’ or the 
‘end-in-itself.’ To discover this in theory, and to secure the attain- 
ment of it in practice, is regarded by Aristotle as the main object of 
Ethics. This is spoken of as 7d réXos, e.g. III. ix. 5. Also as 7d Trav 
mpaxrav rédos, I. vii. 8, and 7d Tay dvOpwrlvwy Tédos, X. vi. 1. 


> / 
A py. 

’Apxh means literally a ‘ starting-point,’ or ‘ beginning’; or, as Aris- 
totle himself explains it, 7 éorw 4 ylyverac 4 ywwoxera 7b mrpeypa— 
‘that by which anything (1) exists, (2) is produced, (3) is known.’ 
Thus it is a very general term. Some of its principal applications may 
be explained in reference to these three heads. 

(1) As a cause of existence. In this sense it may be used for either 
the Material, Formal, or Final Cause, as explained p. xlviii. Thus the 
Marble may be considered as the dpx) (Material Cause) of the exist- 
ence of the Statue, or the Form of the Statue may be so considered 
(Formal Cause), or the Motive with which it was made (Final Cause). 
Apxv is used in the last of these senses in I. xii. 8, where Happiness is 
said to be the dpx% of our actions. 

(2) As a cause of production. In this sense it may stand for the 
Efficient Cause. Thus man is the dpx} of his own actions (III. v. 5). 
Volition is the dex? of the movement of the limbs (IIT. i. 6). 

(3) As a cause of knowledge. In this sense general principles or 
axioms are the dpxal of our knowledge of certain facts. And as the 
Greeks seldom employed any other than the a priori method (see p. xliii.) 
in the pursuit of knowledge, dpx} comes to stand for ‘ general principle,’ 
‘ first principle,’ or ‘ axiom.’ 

Thus we find \éyor dard rév dpxdv = ‘ arguments starting from general 
principles,’ and Adyor él ras dpxas = ‘arguments leading up to general 
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principles’ (I. iv.); also that dpxat (first principles) are incapable of 
proof (I. vii. 20). 

Besides these technical meanings we also frequently find the word used 
in its original and simple sense of a ‘ b2ginning,’ or ‘ starting-point’ (e.g. 
I. vii. 21, dpxy .. . wrelov 7 Hustov wayrds—I. xiii. 4, etc.). Some- 
times tov the simple and technical senses are involved together in such 
a way as to render translation very difficult (e.g. I. vii. 20, 7d 5 8rc 
aparov xal dpx}—l. iv. 7, dpxh yap rd Sri). 


/ 
yuxn 
This word, generally translated ‘ Soul,’ has no precise English equival- 
ent. It stands for all that is immaterial in man, including Mind, Desires, 
Will, and even Life. On the one hand ‘Soul’ includes too much. It 
is impossible to disconnect theological and religious ideas from the word 
‘Soul,’ which are quite foreign to the conception of Aristotle: e.g. To 
employ such expressions in translation as ‘ the life of the Soul,’ ‘ the good 
of the Soul,’ would be misleading. On the other hand ‘Soul’ includes 
too little, as it does not reach to mere physical life (see I. xiii. 11). 
Again, the word ‘ Life’ is too narrow, excluding Reason, Moral action, 
etc. So also is ‘ Mind,’ excluding all else beside Reason. 
On the whole then it is perhaps best to translate yux} by ‘Soul’ 
generally, adopting the words ‘ Life’ or ‘ Mind’ occasionally, when the 
passage refers especially to those parts of the complex idea. 


> 
apeTn. 

dpery means ‘excellence’ in all its various senses and applications. 
(It is obviously connected with the same root as dpicros, “Apns, etc. 
Compare the connexion of virtus in Latin with vir.) Hence we find it 
applied to the eye, and to the horse, in IJ. vi. 2; to a musician (by impli- 
cation) in I. vi. 14; and by Plato to the dog, to a pruning-knife, etc. etc. ; 
in short, to anything that has any work or function to perform; the 
dper?) in each case consisting in the good performance of that work. We 
cannot describe this general sense of the term better than in Aristotle’s 
own words in II. vi. 2: ‘Every excellence (dper}) perfects that of 
which it is the excellence, and causes its work to be well performed.’ 

There are however two special kinds of excellence to which the word 
dper} is most frequently applied. (1) Excellence of our intellectual or 
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rational nature. Instances of such excellences are, prudence, wisdom, 
intelligence, argumentative power, retentive memory, acuteness, etc. etc. 
(2) Excellence of our moral nature; ie. a well-regulated condition 
of the appetites, passions, and desires. Instances of such excellences are, 
temperance, courage, gentleness, high-mindedness, etc. etc., in other 
words, the moral virtues. It is in this restricted sense of the term that 
we translate it by ‘Virtue.’ (This distinction will be found in 
I. xiii. 20.) 

In this case, as in others that have been mentioned, the meanings are 
often so blended in Greek that we cannot translate by one word in 
English. 


mpoatpects. 


In any deliberate action the following steps or processes may be 
traced :— 

(1) Desire or wish for some end to be attained (SovAno«s). 

(2) Reflection or deliberation upon the several means by which the 
end may be reached (SovAevors). 

(3) Deliberate Choice of some one means or series of means as the 
most eligible (wpoalpeots). This choice once made, the action follows 
accordingly. 

Thus the distinction between BovAncts, Bo’Aevors, and mpoalpeais re- 
sembles that with which we are familiar between ‘holy desires, good 
counsels, and just works’ (or at least resolutions to act). 

mpoalpests sometimes corresponds nearly with ‘purpose,’ or ‘resolu- 
tion,’ or even ‘will,’ but as these translations, and especially the last, 
would often be misleading, it seems best to adopt ‘deliberate choice.’ 
This translation has the further advantage of displaying the composite 
nature of the process, which Aristotle constantly insists upon, it being 
not merely ‘choice,’ or ‘ purpose,’ or merely ‘deliberation,’ but a choice 
succeeding upon deliberation. (See esp. III. ii.) 


The Four Causes. 


A complete knowledge of any Being or Object implies an acquaintance 
with Four different Causes to which its Existence is in different senses 
due. 

(1) The Matter of which it is composed. The Material Cause. 

(2) The Form by which it is distinguished. ‘The Formal Cause. 
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(3) The Force which has brought about the particular combination of 
Matter and Form which constitute the Being or Object under considera- 
tion. The Efficient Cause. 

(4) The Purpose or Object in View in such a combination. The 
Final Cause. 

(2) and (4) require further explanation. 

(2) ‘Form’ is to be taken not merely for external shape, but for what- 
ever is characteristic or essential. The same Matter may be made into 
a hundred different objects, but the same Form (within narrow limits) 
belongs to one object only, and hence ‘formal’ came to mean ‘essential ’; 
and the ‘formal cause’ = ‘the essential nature’; i.e. the group of such 
qualities or characteristics as are essential to the existence of anything 
in its barest form, or to the simplest conception we can have of it; which 
qualities are therefore always present in all different types or develop- 
ments of it.1_ Thus the ‘formal cause,’ when described in words, becomes 
the Definition of the object. 

In Aristotle’s phraseology, ‘Formal Cause’ is identical with ovcla 
(essence), and with 7d ri 4v efva, which will be found explained in note 
on II, vi. 17. 

Hence to take a single example—a Statue :— 

The Material cause is the marble or metal of which it is made. 

Its Formal cause is in one sense the shape by which we recognise it 
as a statue, and in another, the qualities which would constitute the 
scientific definition of ‘ Statue.’ 

Its Efficient Cause is in one sense the Artist, in another the Chisel, 
or the Furnace. 

Its Final Cause the purpose with which it was made, e.g. the gain of 
the artist, the decoration of some public place, honour to be paid to some 
great man, etc. etc. Again, the Final Cause of a clock is to mark time. 
As soon as a certain combination of wood, brass, etc., fulfils this condi- 
tion, we call it a clock, and thus ‘marking time’ may be said to be the 
cause of its being a clock rather than anything else. 

(4) The Final Cause (an expression familiar to us from the theologi- 
cal ‘Argument from Final Causes,’ or ‘Argument from Design’) is the 
Purpose, End, or Object-in-View of anything. In all cases however we 
may trace (as Aristotle shows, B. I. c.i. and c.ii. init.) both proximate and 


1 In this sense Bacon speaks of the Who in this * cheinatense on pe ee 


Form of Light and of Heat. Compare Of Nature, 
Wordsworth’s use of the word in the ie. the great essential types of Nature’s 


passage :— varied operations. 
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ultimate purposes. All purposes if traced far enough resolve themselves 
into this one, that there is some good to be gained by the action; or, in 
more technical language, all ends ultimately converge to the Chief Good 
or 7d ayadév. Thus, strictly speaking, there is only one really Final 
Cause. The term however is applied to any subordinate end or induce- 
ment to act. (See further s.v. réXos, TéAecos.) 


beds —duvars. 


It may be worth while to explain very briefly once for all Aristotle’s 
conception of God and Nature in relation to the world, as several passages 
in the Ethics would mislead those who adopted without some precaution 
the two English words in question. 

Aristotle’s conception of God excludes the ideas of the Creation, the 
Moral Government, and even the Providential Government, of the world, 
Creation and providential government are excluded, since Aristotle main- 
tains that the world is eternal, and distinctly asserts (in X. viii. 7) that 
moinots (creative energy) of any kind is unworthy of God, and also in 
B. X. and elsewhere, that God is absolutely unmoved, unchangeable, 
unaffected by anything external to himself; his existence consisting in 
thought thinking upon itself (véyots vojoews vénots), or in a conscious 
fruition of perfect knowledge (see above 8.v. Oewpia), Moral government 
is excluded, partly for the same reasons; and also because mpé@éts (or 
moral action) is likewise in the same passage of B. X. distinctly stated 
to be unworthy of the divine nature. 

Yet Aristotle maintains that God, though unmoved, is the cause and 
source (atriov kal dpxy) of all motion. This paradox is thus explained: 
God is not the efficient but the final cause of all motion (see above s.v. 
‘The Four Causes’). In other words, the universe moves under the 
attraction of, and by striving after, the supreme Good, which is God: in 
its endeavours after It, it for ever, so to speak, circles and revolves about 
God as a centre, who thus, himself unmoved, becomes 


The one far-off divine Event 
To which the whole Creation moves. 


But whence, it may be asked, comes this instinctive yearning in all 
things, animate and inanimate, after the supreme Good? Aristotle 
would reply, from Nature (¢vo1s). With regard to Nature, however, we 
must observe that in Aristotle’s conception (1) it is not a personal agent, 
though he often (as we do) uses language which would seem to imply it. 


d 
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(2) What is more, it is not even a rational causel. He speaks of it 
rather as an impulse, whose energy is spontaneous, not deliberate ; ope- 
rating, so to say, by instinct rather than reason. Thus @vocs is in this 
sense the Efficient Cause of the order of the world’, just as God, or 
the Supreme Good, is its Final Cause. (3) Nor is it an independent 
cause ; it has no existence apart from the beings or objects which are ruled 
by its influence. 

These views are gathered from other works than the Ethics, the less 
guarded expressions of which latter naturally must be checked by those 
of treatises which bear more directly upon the subject. The following 
passages in the Ethics may be worth consulting: I. viii. 11, L. ix. 5, 
ILL. iii. 7 (note). 

It may be worth while to add that Aristotle (like Plato), following the 
popular usage, speaks indifferently of ‘God’ and ‘Gods’ (e.g. I. xii. 3, 
X. vili., etc.), yet his conception of the nature of God, taken strictly, 


excludes altogether the idea of plurality of Gods. 


1 See Eth. IIL. iii. 7. 

2 ¢.g, Aristotle's Metaph. p. 984 b, 
where he compares Nature to ‘intelli- 
gence as existing in animals,’ and de- 
scribes it as ‘the cause of the world, 
and all its order and arrangement.’ 
Again, ‘Nature does all things in the 
best way’ (Eth. L ix. 5). Or again, 
‘ ovdév parny 7 pias motet.’ ‘The opera- 
tions of Nature are never purposeless.’ 
Nature is the cause of all order, regu- 
larity, method in the universe (¢.g. seeds 


and animals reproducing their like). It 
is intermediate to Necessity on the one 
side (implying the impossibility of varia- 
tion), and Chance on the other (imphying 
the absence of any law). Nature, like 
Art, may sometimes fail of its aim, being 
as it were thwarted by Necessity or 
Chance or the matter that it works upon. 
But in that case things always tend to 
right themselves: the order of Nature 
is one of ‘stable equilibrium.’ 
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[N.B.— The marginal figures on the left-hand side denote Sections, and on 


the right the lines in the page. 


See the first page of the Glossary 


Sor an explanation of the references to Books, Chapters, and Sections 


occurring in the Notes.] 


I. IIASA réxyn Kat Taca péOodos, ouoiws Sé mpakis 
Te Kat mpoaipects, ayabod tivos épiecOar Soxet did 


CuaP. I.—Explanation of Terms, ‘ End} ‘ Good, ‘ Chief Good’ 


—Different kinds of Ends, and their degrees of finality, 


Att human action, of whatsoever kind, implies an end Thesummwm 


or purpose, ¢.e. the attainment of some good. 


The main purpose of the 
Science of Ethics is, in Aris- 
totle’s conception, the discovery 
of the Chief Good, or Final End 
of all man’s actions and aspira- 
tions, the attainment of which 
would leave him nothing to de- 
sire. He commences, therefore, 
in this chapter with first laying 
down broadly the conception of 
the Chief Good, and points out 
the prima facie difficulty in 
accepting such a conception of 
it. Next (in ch. ii. and iii.), 
having asserted that it is a reality 
notwithstanding (i.e., that there 
is a Chief Good or Final End), 
he settles some preliminary 
points as to the utility, scope, 


a — 


method, etc., of its investiga- 
tion. Then, in ch. iv., he passes 
on to the question, What is the 
Chief Good? and finding that 
the general agreement that it 
is Happiness vanishes as soon 
as we further ask, In what does 
Happiness consist? he usually 
puts the main question thence- 
forth in the modified form, What 
is Happiness ? 

1. p€6o080s is strictly a method 
or process of science, and is 
therefore contrasted with réyvy, 
which stands for a process of 
art. (See Glossary, s. v. Art and 
Science). mpagéis = action, and 
especially moral action. mpoat- 
peous = purpose or resolve which 


The Chief 


bonum may 
be described 
as the ulti- 
mate end of 
all our ac- 
tions. 
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a > , > @ tg 2,7 
2 Karas atepnvavto Tayabov, ov mavt edierat. Aradopa 
, a “ ‘ ’ > 
8d tis haiveras Tay Teav' Ta peV Yap elow evepyerat, 
‘ ‘ > 2% ” 4, Lg 7ON ‘ 
ta Se map avtas épya twa “Nv 8 eiat tédn Twa 


Bat it ap- 2 
pears that 
there is a 
vast dif- 
ference of 
ends ; 


Good is well described as the ultimate end of all our 


actions and desires. 


precedes action. Theopening sen- 
tence then amounts to this :— 
Whether we are working to pro- 
duce anything (réyvn), or to 
know anything (pé8o80s), or to 
do anything (mpaéis), or even are 
forming resolutions to act (apoai- 
peors), in all these cases we 
must have an end or purpose (in 
other words, some good), in view. 

1. rayaOdv, literally ‘the 
good,’ i.e. the chief good, or 
*‘summum bonum.’ ‘End’ and 
‘good’ are nearly synonymous. 
The ‘end’ of an action is the 
‘good’ we hope to secure by 
the action; it being obvious 
that every end must at least 
appear good or desirable, at the 
time it is chosen, to the person 
choosing it. ‘’Tis real good 
or seeming moves us_all,’— 
Pope. See IIL. iv. and III. v. 
17. The first words of the next 
chapter assert the identity of the 
Final End (the conception of 
which is developed in this chap- 
ter) and the Chief Good, the 
definition of which is the main 
object of the whole treatise. 

1. Avahopa 8€ tis aivera 
«.7.A.] Though the general con- 
ception of a Chief Good can be 
readily explained, as has just 
been done in the words of mav7’ 


Ends differ from one another in a 


edierat, yet the variety of ourends 
and aims (d:apopa rev redGy) is 
such that we cannot assume that 
all things do converge to any 
one such end; in other words, 
that there is a Chief Good, much 
less say what it is. The former 
point is established in ii. 1; 
the solution of the latter is the 
subject, more or less, of the 
whole treatise. See especially, 
however, iv. 1 and vii. 1. 

2. If we take a walk simply 
for the sake of walking, or to 
‘kill time,’ the action (€vépyera) 
of walking is itself so far the 
end that we look for no wlterior 
result (€pyov). If we walk to 
get an appetite, or for the sake 
of health, then the appetite or 
health is a further end beyond 
the action of walking, and is 
therefore, as Aristotle proceeds 
to point out, an end of higher 
value to us than the act of walk- 
ing. In this passage, however, 
Aristotle is thinking chiefly of 
acts of moinaots, which are dis- 
tinguished from acts of mpagis 
by having definite and tangible 
products resulting from the ac- 
tion, (See Glossary.) 

3. réAn obviously correspond 
with &pya, and mpd&ers with évep- 
yeiat, in the previous sentence. 
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mapa Tas mpage, év Toutows BeAtlo mepuce Tov evep- 
3 yerov Ta épya. IIlovdav be mpaGeov ovoay Kal TeXVaY 
ai emia np TOANG yiverat kat ta Tédn latpurcs 
peev yap dyleva, vavmrnytKns Se motor, oTparnyuKns Se 
4 vin, olxovopiuriis Se movTOs. "Oca 8 et clot Tov TOLOUTODY 
vmTo piav Twa ddvayuy, xabarep bro vy immu 7 
xadwororiten Kat doau G@AXat Tov immiKov Spyavev 
eiotv" airy 8é Kat nica Trodepe) /mpagis vo my 
oTparnyueny” Tov aurov 87) Tpémov adXau bp’ érépas* 
&v dmdoas 8¢ Ta Tay dpxerexrovicay réhy mavT@v eotiy 
aiperatepa Tav vr avTd: TovTwY yap Xap KaKeiva 


variety of ways. (a) They differ in kind: sometimes the 
action is itself the end; sometimes a definite result beyond 
the action. And notice that when there is such an end 
beyond the action it is obviously something better than the 
3 action itself, which is subordinate to it. (@) But further, 
the character of ends is as various as the character of the 
actions of which they are ends: e.g. health, victory, wealth, 
a boat, a house, the equipments of a horse, ete. etc., are all 
ends of different actions, and differ inter se accordingly. 
4 (y) In the midst of this variety, however, we may trace a re- 
lation of subordination, or degrees of finality, i in ends. One 
art often embraces a variety of others, and their ends being 
subservient to the production of its end are of inferior value ; 
for the ends of the higher and more comprehensive arts are 


6. Svvayis is here equivalent 
to réyyn. Art, differing from 
Science in that it supplies the 
power to produce practical re- 
sults, is not unfrequently de- 
scribed as duvayis. See in next 
ch. § 3. rivos rév émornpay 
i) Suvdpewy, i.e. ‘of which of the 
sciences or arts.’ (See Glossary 


under Qvvayis, and also under 
Art and Science.) 

10. dpxerexrovexi] i.e. master- 
science, or arch-science, if we 
allowed such acompound, dpxt- 
réxrov is literally a ruler or 
director of workmen. (See next 
chapter, § 4.) 


5 
10 
(a) In kind; 
(8) in gener- 


al character ; 


) and, what 
is more im- 
portant, 
subordina- 
tion. 


in 


However, 
this sub- 
ordination 
must stop 
some- 
where; i.e. 
there must 
be some 
Final End. 
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5 Suarnerau. Atapepes e ovdev Tas  evepyetas avtas elvat 
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> 
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obviously more final than those of the subordinated arts. In 
regard to this relation of subordination, it will make no dif- 
ference whether the ends compared together are actions them- 
selves or the results of actions. 


Cuaps, II, AND II].—There ts such a thing as a final end of 
action, i.e. a Chief Good. Tf so, 
(a) Lt will be practically useful to define tt. 
(8) The Political (or Social) Science is the Science 
which treats of it. 
(y) This ts not an exact Science. 
(8) Lts study requires special training and conditions. 


1 Now we may safely infer that this subordination of ends 
cannot go on ad infinitum, because we should in that case be 
endued with a desire (viz. of finality) which would be object- 
less and useless: in other words, we may infer that there is 


3. Trav AexOevoav emotnpar] 
This is in allusion to the distinc- 
tion of ends ‘in kind’ made at 
the beginning of the chapter. 

7. xevn, empty, ie. objectless. 
paraia, vain and useless. This 


thing in vain;’ or, as we read 
in ix. 5, ra kara vow, os olov 
Te kaddoTa Exe, oUT@ mépuKe, 
‘ All things are by nature ordered 
in the best possible way.’ The 
fact that human nature is created 


passage resembles what is called 
the argument from design. The 
major premiss is (as Aristotle 
elsewhere phrases it) o¥Sév parny 
 pvows morei, ‘ Nature does no- 


with a desire for some final good 
proves that such a good must 
exist. That it should not exist 
is as inconceivable as that nature 
should have created an animal re- 
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one supreme and Final End, to which all other ends converge ; If so, the 
2, 3 and that is, in fact, the Chief Good. (a) If this be so, it knowledge 


must be useful to define it, because we shall be more likely to be _practi- 


4 hit the mark when we have a distinct view of it. The ang Spay 
science to which pertains the knowledge of the Chief Good is fine of 
naturally the supreme of sciences, and this is the Science of Social Life 


A : which treats 
5 Social Life. of it, 


quiring a particular sort of food, 
and then have placed it where 
that sort of food could not be pro- 
cured, Take as another illustra- 
tion the precisely similar argu- 
ment for a future state (which is 
still often regarded as the strong- 
est, apart from revelation) based 
upon the aspirations of mankind 
for immortality, and for a higher 
ideal than can be reached in this 
life. ‘It is not at all probable 
(says Dr. Clarke) that God 
should have given men appetites 
which were never to be satisfied, 
desires which had no objects to 
answer them, and unavoidable 
apprehensions of what was never 
really to come to pass.’ 

1. kat mpds tov Biov] ‘even 
upon life.” These words are 
emphatic. The knowledge of 
the Chief Good might perhaps 
be thought to be theoretically 


We argue this supremacy on two grounds—(1) 


interesting, but not practically 
important—just as Optics and 
Acoustics increase our know- 
ledge, but do not help us to see 
and hear better. Aristotle’s 
reply is that we shall be more 
likely to reach it if we know 
about it, just as archers are 
more likely to hit the target if 
they see it than if it is concealed 
behind a hedge. 

5. 8uvdyewr] 
i, 4, 

6. Kvpios = authoritative or 
supreme—as explained by the 
first argument in § 5. 

apxtrexrovixy) (see note on 
i. 4). This epithet is justified 
by the second argument in § 6. 
§ 7 merely sums up the two pre- 
ceding arguments, inverting 
their order. 

7. modtrexn is difficult to trans- 
late, because both ‘ Politics’ and 


See note on 
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2 
ovoa, 


this science regulates the study of all the other sciences in a 
6,7 community; and (2.) it employs their results, even in the 
case of the most esteemed of them, in its own service, and 


8 thus their ends are subordinated to its end, 


(If it be argued 


that the good of society, which is the end of this science, is 
only another name for the good of the individual men who 
constitute society, we reply that the science which secures 
9 this good on a large scale is still the supreme science.) Hence 
the Science of Ethics is a branch of the Science of Social 


Life. 


‘Social Science’ have acquired 
a technical and inappropriate 
meaning. Paraphrased, it means 
the science which investigates 
the conditions of the perfection 
of social life, or of man living as 
a member of a well-ordered 
community. Aristotle remarks 
elsewhere, Man is created by 
nature a social animal, and 


therefore unless he lives in a 
society a portion of his nature is 
undeveloped. We cannot there- 
fore treat of the well-being of 
man without considering him as 
a member of a society, nor 
therefore without also consider- 
ing the conditions of the well- 
being of society. See further 
note on vii. 6. 
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1 Cuar. IIT.—(y) In this subject we must be content with This is not 


general and approximate conclusions. 


2 exact science. 


3 such distinctions altogether. 


Ethics is not an 


Now the 


a Science in 
which exact- 


Exactness in a science must always be ness is at- 
proportionate to the nature of its subject-matter. 
ideas of ‘right’ and ‘ wrong,’ 


able ; 


‘just’ and ‘unjust,’ are so . 
fluctuating that some have been led to deny the reality of 


(We may just note in pass- 


ing that this is due to a confusion of thought between 


‘wrong’ and ‘harmful,’ or ‘injurious.’ 


Many things in them- 


4 8elves good and desirable are on occasions a source of 


mischief. ) 


1. vAn and troxepévy are 
philosophical terms. The former 
= ‘matter’ or ‘material,’ and 
the latter (as is seen from its 
etymology) = ‘underlying’ or 
‘subject.’ Hence the words to- 
gether = ‘subject-matter.’ 

3. Snpsoupyoupevors] Spt 
ouvpyds is a workman. Hence 
Snproupyoupeva are ‘products of 
art.’ See note on vii, 18. As 
we do not expect a model in 
cork or wood to be as well 
finished as one in ivory, so we 
ought not to expect an argu- 


Such then being 


our subject-matter and such 


ment in a subject variable and 
fluctuating to be as rigid as one 
in mathematics. 

6. We may notice, once for 
all, that Soxe=i in Aristotle’s 
phraseology does not necessarily 
imply (like our expression ‘it 
seems’) that what follows is the 
writer’s own opinion. Here, for 
instance, he proceeds to argue 
against the statement introduced 
by Soxei in § 3. It would gene- 
rally be better to translate, ‘it 
has been thought.’ 


consequent- 
ly, our con- 
clusions will 
be general 
and approxi- 
imate only. 


Qualifica- 

tions requi- 
site in the 
stndent of 
this Science 


are 
5 
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our premisses, such must also be our conclusions, in respect 
of exactness. 

(8) The aims of the teacher being thus qualified, so also must 
be the demands of the learner. He must neither require too 
rigid accuracy, nor be content with any needless generality. 
Such exactness as is admitted by the subject-matter, neither 
more nor less, should he demand. But this discrimination 


1. @s-éri-ré-modd is equival- 
ent to one word, and means 
‘general’ or ‘variable.’ ra os- 
ént-rd-modd -yeyvdpeva are things 
which happen as a general rule 
in such and such a way ; ‘ gene- 
ralities’ as opposed to ‘certain- 
ties,’ 

3. dmodéxyecOac means ‘to 
allow,’ in the old English sense 
of ‘to approve’ (e.g. ‘The Lord 
alloweth the righteous’); hence 
h.l. ‘to accept as satisfactory,’ 
‘to acquiesce in.’ See IV. 
vi. 3, where drodé£era, ‘he will 
allow,’ stands in opposition to 
dvoxepavei, ‘he will disapprove.’ 

6. mapardnovov yap daiverar 
x.t.A.] It would be equally 
absurd to be satisfied with plaus- 
ible arguments from a mathe- 
matician, as to insist upon rigid 


demonstration from an orator. 
Mathematics being an exact 
science, no considerations of the 
probability of a theorem being 
true, however great, are of the 
slightest use. Rhetoric being 
the ‘art of persuasion,’ the logi- 
cal value of its arguments is 
entirely subordinate to their 
persuasiveness. 

8. éxaoros Sé€ xpiver x.7.A.] 
‘Cuique perito credendum est in 
sud arte.” The right of criticism 
in any subject depends on 
special training in that subject. 
We bow to the dictum of the 
painter in painting, to that of 
the musician in music. In 
general matters we look, in like 
manner, to the man of general 
knowledge and _ cultivation. 
This is evidently the sense re- 
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implies special education and special qualities in the learner, 
else he will have neither the right nor the power of exercising 
such a judgment. The young therefore are not fit students of (1.) mature 
6 Ethical Science, partly from their ignorance of life and its ex- *8°' 
periences, and partly from the strength of their passions, which 
7 they have not yet learned to master. And we must further (2) well- 


-gulated 
exclude all who, however old pte ha 


quired; and so the following 
passage would certainly be 
clearer if it read thus :—Ka&? 
éxactov tipa 6 [ka® é&kacrov] 
memadeupevos dmdas Se x.7.X., 
the words in brackets being 
supplied. Some critics suppose 
this to have been the original 
reading. 

3. The young should be 
taught the practice of morals 
before they attempt the theory. 
Their duty is to obey, without 
asking questions, without criti- 
cising the principles of what 
they have to obey, until the 
habit of obedience is gained. 
Then they may be trusted to 


in years, are but children in 


look into the theory and prin- 
ciples of conduct, and indeed, 
unless they would always be 
children, they ought to do so. 
‘ Oportet discentem credere, edoc- 
tum judicare’ (Bacon). For the 
latter point see the end of § 7, 
where eidévac is emphatic; for 
the former see X. x., where 
Aristotle maintains that moral 
teaching will e lost labour 
unless either parental authority 
or State laws can be relied on 
to enforce this preliminary work 
of training and discipline. 

1l. dkparéow] The following 
explanation of terms may be 
useful :— 


passions. 


Eee] 


All allow 1 
that ‘Hap- 
}iness’ is 
the Chief 
Good, 
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character; all, that is, who live under the sway of passion 


and not reason. 


For Ethies is a science in which right 


knowledge profits nothing unless it is accompanied by right 
practice; while right practice will ever derive the greatest 
advantage if supplemented by right knowledge. 


Cuap. 1V.— What is the Chief Good ?—Conflicting opinions— 
Determination of the method to be adopted. 


After these preliminary explanations we recur to the ques- 
tion, What is the aim of this Science of Social Life? or, 


dxpatjs is a man who acts 
wrongly after a struggle be- 
tween good and bad desires. 

eyxparjs is a man who acts 
rightly in a similar case. 

axdédacros is one in whom vice 
has become a habit, and the 
desire of good is eradicated ; 
he does wrong without a 
struggle. 

copper is one in whom virtue 
has become*a habit; bad 
desires are conquered; he 
does right without an effort ; 
or, as Bishop Butler expresses 
it, ‘particular affections be- 
come absolutely coincident 
with the moral principle.’ 
Anal. p. 101 (Angus’s edit.). 


See, in illustration, I. xiii. 15; 
IIL. ii, 4. Hence the dxparis is 
precisely in the case described 
in the text: he knows right but 
does wrong. 

IV. Compare Pope, Essay on 
Man, iv. 1 :— 

Oh Happiness ! our being’s end and aim ! 


Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content, whate’er 


thy name— 

That something still which prompts the 
eternal sigh, 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die. 


Or again, line 21], etc. 


Some place the bliss in action, some in 


ease, 
Those call it Pleasure, and Contentment 
these 


Some, sunk to beasts, find pleasure end ~ 


in pain ; 
Some, swelled to gods, confess ev'n 
‘virtue vain; 
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as we put it at first, What is the Chief Good? In name all 
alike agree that it is Happiness: but when we further ask 
What is Happiness? one says one thing, and one another, 
and even the same person says differently at different times, 
Pleasure, wealth, honour, health, some abstract ideal of good, 


Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 
To trust in everything, or doubt of all. 
Who thus define it, say they more or less 
Than this, that Happiness is Happiness? 


2. mpaxrav is emphatic. See 
note below on line 13. 

4. yapievres] ‘men of culture.’ 

6. This divergence of opinion 
may be illustrated by the fact 
that an ingenious writer (Varro) 
claimed to have counted 285 
different theories on this subject. 

10. ovveddtes x.t.A.] We 
always value that most which 
for the time we want. In sick- 
ness we think no good can com- 
pare with health; in poverty 
we think nothing would make 


us so happy as money; when 
conscious of ignorance ourselves 
we are dazzled by a display of 
knowledge which is beyond us. 
13. This is Plato’s theory of 
the ‘Idea’ of Good, criticised by 
Aristotle at length in chapter vi. 
The Chief Good, according to 
Plato, is the Quality or Condi- 
tion invariably present in every- 
thing Good, the possession of 
which causes the same term 
‘Good’ to be applicable in each 
case. We speak of a good man, 
or horse, or poem, or poison, or 
antidote, etc. ete. We should 
not apply the same term ‘Good,’ 


5 
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But there is 
endless vari- 
ety of opin- 
ions as to 
what Happi- 
ness consists 
in, 


4 


5 


We deter- 
mine the 
method of 
ourinquiry 
to be how 
facts of ob- 
servation to 
general prin- 
ciples, and 
not vice 
versd, 
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are some of these various answers. We shall not attempt to 
do more than investigate the more obvious or more reason- 
able of these conflicting views. At the very outset we must 
determine the method of our inquiry. Shall we start a priori 
from general principles, or shall we start a posteriort from 
observed facts? One thing is clear: we must argue from the 
known to the unknown; and that in reference to our human 
knowledge, not in reference to any abstract or-ideal system of 
knowledge. Now, in the order of our knowledge, facts come 


unless the same idea were pre- 
sent in all these various cases. 
Whatever that be which is thus 
the one cause of Goodness, where- 
ever it is found, is itself the 
Chief Good of all. This Plato 
termed the “Idéa of Good. 
Notice the contrast between the 
search for this ‘Idea’ of Good, 
and Aristotle’s carefully limited 
inquiry for the Chief Good for 
man, the Chief Good of human 
action, etc. 

3. émurodkn is a ‘surface’ or 
‘superticies’; émurodd{e is ‘ to lie 
on the surface,’ and the word 
here means either ‘obvious’ (the 
reverse of ‘recondite’), or. 
‘widely-spread.’ Cf. IV. viii. 4. 


4. See the Glossary on the 
terms a priori and a posteriori, 
and also 8.v. adpx7. 

9. yvopipov .... . durrads] 
Aristotle elsewhere expiains that 
general laws are better known 
than particular facts in the per- 
fect or ideal order of knowledge 
(yrwptporepa hice or drhés), 
but particular facts are better 
known than general laws in the 
order of human knowledge (yvo- 
ptporepa npiv). We are more 
familiar with the fall of an apple, 
or the motion of a particular 
star than with the law of gravi- 
tation. A being with more 
perfect knowledge would be 
more familiar with the general 
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We must therefore start from facts. 


6 But seeing that the very facts of moral science are unintel- 


laws governing the universe, 
than with particular instances 
of their application. As we 
ascend in the scale of intelli- 
gence ‘the individual withers and 
the world is more and more.’ 
Hence, practically, -yvapipa 
dice. come to be Laws, Prin- 
ciples, Universals ; yvopiya jyiv, 
Facts, Particulars. 

1. Observe the emphasis on 
jpiv ye. ‘Perhaps then we at any 
rate must begin from what is 
known to us.’ Aristotle does not 
asseré that there may not be a 
more ideally perfect way of 
approaching the subject. Com- 
pare the two methods of ethical 
teaching explained by Bishop 
Butler (Introd. to Sermons): 
‘There are two ways in which 
the subject of Morals may be 
treated. One begins from in- 
quiring into the abstract relations 
of things (ard rév dpxay), the 
other from a matter of fact, 
namely, what the particular 
nature of man is, its several 
parts, etc. (eri ras apxas).... The 
tirst seems the most direct formal 
proof: ... the latter is, in a pecu- 
liar manner, adapted to satisfy a 
fair mind, and is more easily 
applicable to the several parti- 
cular relations and circumstances 
in life.’ So also Hume (General 
Principles of Morals, p. 221, ed. 


1800): ‘As this is a question of 
fact, not of abstract science, we 
can only expect success by fol- 
lowing the experimental method, 
and deducing general maxims 
from a comparison of particular 
instances (Adyot emt Tras dpyds). 
The other scientific method, 
where a general abstract prin- 
ciple is first established (Adyor 
dnd Trav dpxav), and is after- 
wards branched out into a 
variety of inferences and conclu- 
sions, may be more perfect in 
itself, but suits less the imper- 
fection of human nature’ (hpi ye 
dpkxréov amd Tav jpiv ye, (pov). 
To begin with yywpipa npiv is, 
of course, to proceed ent Tas 
dpxas, and not dd Tay apy dv. 
2. Ato Set rois eow 7x6at] 
The facts of morals (in the sense 
of this passage) are the notions 
(in their most simple and rudi- 
mentary form) of right, wrong, 
just, unjust, duty, etc. The 
study presupposes that these 
notions are, at least to some 
degree, intelligible to us; that 
when the terms are used they 
convey some sort of meaning to 
us (7d Ort), though we may not 
be able to define them accurately, 
or to say what constitutes right- 
ness, wrongness, etc. (rd didr2), 
or even to prove that there are 
any real distinctions in the 
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ligible without some preliminary training in good habits, we 
must further presuppose such a training. Nor is it necessary 


nature of things corresponding 
to the notions expressed by 
these and similar words. Still, 
even such a dim appreciation as 
this implies some training in 
good habits, and it would 
scarcely be found in a perfectly 
untutored savage. Nay more, 
even in civilized life it is only 
experience of a virtue (rots 
ébeow HyOa) which can make 
it intelligible to us individually. 
Hence the idea of ‘humility’ 
was unintelligible to the Greeks; 
it was never practised, and so 
their language had no word for 
it. Missionaries find it impos- 
sible to explain or express to 
savages some of the fundamental 
ideas of the Christian religion 
for the same reason. The con- 
dition ‘rots @eaw jyOa’ has 
not been fulfilled. 

2. "Apxy yap rd ori] ‘For 
the fact is what we must start 
from,’ ie. we begin with assum- 
ing not moral principles, or moral 
axioms, or theories, but simply 
moral facts. All we presuppose, 
and that much we must presup- 
pose, is the primd facie fact of 
moral distinctions, and a capacity 
for theirrecognition in thelearner, 
though he may not at first know 
how to apply them to the details 
of action. Without this much, 
Ethics would have no raison d’étre 


(see Introd. p.xvi); there would be 
no subject-matter for the science 
to treat of, or faculties to which it 
could appeal. This will appear 
plainly if we look at the case of 
one or two other sciences. The 
Science of Painting (1) assumes, 
or does not question, the existence 
of colours ; and (2) presupposes 
that the learner is able to distin- 
guish colours—that he is not 
blind. The Science of Music (1) 
assumes the existence of harmoni- 
ous and discordant sounds ; and 
(2) presupposes that the learner 
can appreciate the difference— 
that he is not deaf. That 
would be the meaning of dpy7 
ro Ors a8 applied in these two 
cases. Similarly the Science of 
Morals assumes (1) a distinction 
between Right and Wrong; and 
(2) a capacity in the learner to 
recognise that distinction (hence 
Sei trois cow HxOa). The 
grounds in Nature which consti- 
tute differences of colours, or har- 
mony and discord of sounds, or 
the essential distinction between 
Right and Wrong,—these lie not 
at the threshold, but in the 
inmost shrine of the respective 
sciences. These questions would 
correspond with rd ddr, with 
which, as Aristotle says, we have 
nothing to do at the commence- 
ment, 
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at the outset that the learner should be able to explain the - 


principles and reasons of the facts from which we start. To 
the learner who is worth anything these will come in due 
time, if he have them not already. 


CHAP. V.—Criticism of the chief typical theories as to the 
nature of Happiness. © 


Returning from this digression, let us consider some typical 


views as to the nature of Happiness. 


Some say that it con- 


sists in bodily pleasure, others in honour, others in philosophic 


Caar. V.—Threemain theories 
about Happiness, which may at 
least be inferred from the actual 
lives of men, are suggested for 
examination in this chapter ; 
two more come in incidentally. 
That they are justly selected as 
typical and progressive views 

- of the nature of Happiness is 
shown at length in the Intro- 
duction, p. xxix. 

8. ddev mapeEeBnper] viz., the 

promise in § 4 of the last chapter. 


9. ‘They are not unreason- 
ably inferred from their manner 
of life to suppose happiness to 
consist in pleasure.’ Most men 
have no conscious theory abopt 
Happiness and the Chief Good, 
but what they really think may 
be inferred from their practice. 

10. oprixds = ‘troublesome,’ 
‘burdensome;’and then (like Bav- 
avoos) ‘coarse,’ ‘vulgar.’ It is 
applied to buffoons in IV, viii. 3. 
See also X. viii. 7. 


We next con- 
sider some 
of the chief 
theories 
about Hap- 
piness, such 
that it con- 
sists in 

(a) Pleasure; 
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3 contemplation. As to the /irst, it is the life of mere animals, 

though the ignorant have the example of the great and 

4 powerful to justify their choice. As to the second, we object : 

8) Honour; —(1) Honour is precarious, being dependent upon others, 
5 who may refuse it however well it be deserved; and (2) 
Honour is only sought as a kind of recognition of merit, and 

on the ground of virtue. And if so, Virtue is, according to 

the principles already laid down, a more final end than 


4, Sardanapalus was the last 
king of Nineveh, whose name be- 
came proverbial for luxury and 
effeminacy. 

5. mpaxrixol] ‘of an active 
turn.’ 

6. emurodatdrepor] ‘too super- 
ficial.” See note on iv. 4. 

7. €v rois tiyadot] Compare 
Pope— 

What’s fame? A fancied life in others’ 
breath, 
A thing beyond us, e’en before our death. 

And with the next clause com- 
pare— 

All fame is foreign, but of true desert. 


9. oixeidy 1] ‘something pecu- 
liarly one’s own.’ 

10. Compare Bacon’s Essay on 
Praise, which commences,— 
‘ Praise is the reflection of Virtue 
(iva TloTEvoow éavTous ayabovs 
eivat), but it is as the glass or 
body which giveth the reflection. 
If it be from the common people 
it is commonly false and naught, 
and rather followeth vain persons 


than virtuous’ ({nrotox your td - 


Tov ppomrpar ripacbat K.T.d.) 
12. én dperf] ‘on grounds of 

merit.’ We do not care to be 

held in honour by worthless 
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6 Honour, which cannot therefore be the Chief Good. If it be 
further asked, Is Virtue itself the Chief Good? we reply, No: () Virtue; 
because a man may be virtuous and yet through various 
accidents lead a life of forced inactivity or of positive suffer- 
ing, and this could not without paradox be called a happy (8) Philoso- 
7 life. As to the third, we reserve what we have to say for the phical con- 
g present. We ought perhaps to add that wealth cannot be gored 
the Chief Good, because wealth is obviously a means and not” 


men, or upon grounds that are 
either trivial or discreditable. 

6. Oéow d:apvaAdrroy refers to 
the discussions in the rhetorical 
schools, where, a subject or thesis 
(Oéo1s) being proposed, the 
pupils took different sides of the 
question to defend (8:sadvAdr- 
Tewv) as an exercise, irrespective of 
their own views on the subject. 

8. éyxuxXios] 8c. Adyous. i.e. 
‘Popular treatises,'—such as 
might be met with in the ordi- 
nary round of life. 

9. érioxeyis] ‘a thorough in- 
vestigation.’ This will be found 
in B. X, 


10. Biads tis may be explained 
either (1) ‘under a sort of con- 
straint,’ opposed to éxovatos (as 
in IIT. i, ete.), because no one 
would toil for wealth if he could 
secure the luxuries etc. which 
wealth procures without this 
toil ; (dvayxaios is used to express 
the same idea in X. vi. 2); or 
(2) ‘unnatural’ (= mapa dvau), 
because it is a perversion of the 
nature of things to make an end 
of wealth, which is essentially a 
means, as much as it would be 
(e.g.) to accumulate railway- 
tickets without any intention of 
travelling. 


Finally, I 
the Chief 

Good has 

been held 

to consist 

ina‘ trans- 

cendental 

Idea’ of 

Good. 
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an end, and, as such, men seek it of compulsion and not of free 
choice, in order to secure the results to which it leads. 


CHAP. VI.— Criticism of the Platonic Theory that the Chief 
Good ts the abstract ‘Idea’ of Good. 


We proceed to the last of the important theories as to the 
nature of the Chief Good above mentioned (iv. 3), viz., that 
it is some one abstract ideal entering into each several mani- 
festation of ‘good.’ Respect for the authors of this theory 
makes the discussion unwelcome, but the love of truth renders 


4. xaraBéBrAnvra] ‘have been 
constructed,’ The metaphor is 
probably from  xaraBdaddew 
GepedXa, ‘to lay down the foun- 
dations of a building.’ 

Cuar. VI.—This chapter 
simply continues the proposed 
examination of the theories of 
the Chief Good selected in ch. iv. 
as being the most important and 
worthy of notice. See note on 
iv. 3 for a brief explanation of 
the theory criticised in this 
chapter. 


5. 7d xaOddov] literally ‘the 
Universal,’ i.e. the theory of one 
abstract and universal Good 
present in all particular mani- 
festations of Good, and yet separ- 
able from them. This was 
called by Plato the ‘Idea’ of 
Good. 

8. ra eidn] much the same as 
ras idéas, ie. the theory of 
‘Ideas.’ 

pirovs avdpas] 
Aristotle’s own 
teacher, Plato. 


Especially 
master and 
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2 it necessary. We argue against it as follows:—(i) There We object to 
‘ ’ A . . his — 
can be no one abstract ‘Idea’ of several objects of which That Good 


some are necessarily prior or posterior to others. 


(This is 


is predicated 
(1) of ob- 


allowed by the authors of the theory, who on this account jects prior 
denied its application to numbers.) Now this is evidently the 
case with the numerous objects called ‘ Good,’ since we have #other in 
Good in Substance and Good in Relation, ete. Therefore 


3 there cannot be one abstract Idea of ‘ Good.’ 


1. Hence the well-known 
saying, ‘ Amicus Plato, sed magis 
amica veritas.’ 

6. mpdrepov ti uce.] Aris- 
totle (Categ. xii. 1, 2) distin- 
guishes mpérepov kara xpévoy and 
plist in the following sense 
(whic practically amounts to mpé- 
tepov tH pvoe): When two 
things, A and B, are so related 
that the existence of B necessarily 
implies the existence of A, but 
not vice versd, then A is mpérepov 
‘in the order of Being’ as com- 
pared with B. He gives as an in- 
stance the numbers | and 2, which 
stand in this relation to one an- 
other. On this ground (he argues 
in the text) the Platonists made 
no ‘Idea’ of Numbers, such an 


(ii) If all Good ; 


interdependence in respect of 
essential priority and posterio- 
rity being out of the question 
among phenomena partaking of 
one ‘Idea’ (see further note on 
§ 6). Thus the major premiss 
would be granted by his oppo- 
nents. In the minor premiss 
Aristotle contends that such an 
essential priority (xpdérepov tj 
vo) belongs to Substance us 
compared with Accident or Rela- 
tion, and as Good is predicated 
of each, there cannot be a com- 
mon Idea of Good in these cases. 
8. This second argument is 
little more than a repetition of 
the first, clothed in more techni- 
cal Aristotelian phraseology, and 
worked out into more detail. 


and poste- 
rior to one 


nature ; 


(2) of ob- 
jects falling 
sada vari- 
ous Cate- 
gories ; 
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were included under one ‘ Idea,’ it ought to be predicated 
under one Category only: but it can be predicated under all 
and each of the Categories. Hence again it cannot be reduced 


(3) of ob-4 to one ‘Idea.’ (iii) The knowledge of things reducible to one 
jects treated 


of by 
ous divisions 
we 


of 


ledge. 


Idea must be one and indivisible, whereas of things Good 
there are many divisions of knowledge, and that even of Goods 


1, loaxyds A€yerac TH Svri] 
‘ean be predicated in as many 
ways as Being itself.’ The ex- 
pressions which follow are taken 
from the phraseology of Aris- 
totle’s Categories. Only the 
first six out of the ten usually 
given are mentioned in the text. 
They have been variously held to 
be a classification of things, 
words, or thoughts. For a clear 
and succinct account of Aris- 
totle’s Categories, and the con- 
troversy respecting their nature, 
the student is referred to Dean 
Mansel’s edition of Aldrich’s 
Logic. Note B. in the Appendix 
(Ed. iii.) The argument in the 
text is, that as ‘good’ may be 
predicated of each and all of the 


several modes of existence classi- 
fied in the Categories, such 
variety cannot be reduced under 
one ‘Idea.’ 

7. "Ert 8 éxei] Aristotle now 
arguesthat the divisions of Know- 
ledge relating to the various 
manifestations of Good indicate 
a still further subdivision even 
than the distinction of Categories. 
It should be remembered that 
émiornpy in Aristotle refers rather 
to a mental state (see VI. ii., and 
Glossary, s.v. Art, Science) than 
to a concrete body of know- 
ledge. He argues therefore that 
if the various manifestations of 
Good were reducible to one ‘Idea,’ 
the knowledge of one would be 
the knowledge of all. 
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5 which can be brought under one Category. 


(iv) Again, 


What ts this abstract ‘Idea’ of anything? and how does its 
definition differ from that of any object in which it is em- 
bodied ? and if there is no difference how can the ‘ Idea’ lay 
6 claim to a separate existence? We cannot admit the answer 


that the ‘Idea’ is eternal, while the objects in which it is bod 


embodied exist only in time, for mere length of duration does 
7 not alter the intrinsic nature of anything. In short we pre- 


2. "Amopynoee 8 dy ris] Aris~- 
totle now argues, ‘There is no 
difference between the Definition 
of anything and the Definition of 
its ‘Idea,’ and conceptions with 
one and the same definition are 
not to be distinguished. 

3. avtoéxagrov] ‘the ideal of 
anything,’ or more literally, ‘the 
abstract-anything.’ 

6. r@ aidiov eiva] Aristotle 
here assumes that ‘duration of 
time’ and ‘eternity’ are identi- 
cal, This at any rate would be 
repudiated at once by Plato, who 
held that time and eternity were 
different in kind, and that time 
was created, so to speak, when 
the material world was created. 
Moreover, he held the Abstract 
Ideas to be eternal aud uncreated, 


i 
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and therefore prior to and inde- 
pendent of all relations of time. 
They existed independently of 
the Deity himself, and were 
voluntarily adopted by Him as 
the types which the created 
world should embody. Another, 
but later, view of the Platonists 
was, that they existed only in 
the Divine Mind, as His ideas 
(in the modern sense) of what 
creation should be. In either 
case, however, they would be 
independent of relation to Time. 

8. UcOavarepov x.t.A.] There 
is not exactly a logical opposi- 
tion between the theory of the 
Pythagoreans and that of Plato. 
They deal with the question of 
the relation between Unity and 
Goodness from somewhat differ- 


5 


Further we 
abject (4) 
That this 
‘Idea’ is in- 
distinguish- 
able from the 
phenomena 
which eim- 
y it. 


(5) if the 8 Plato, that ‘ All Good is one.’ 


theory be 
limited to 
Goods de- 
sired per 
se only, we 
deny that 
even they 
can be re- 
duced to 
one Defl- 
nition. 
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fer the Pythagorean formula (apparently adopted even by 
Speusippus) that ‘All Unity is Good,’ rather than that of 


(v) If our opponents take 


the ground of distinguishing ‘Goods’ into two classes, ac- 
cording as they are (1) desired for their own sake, (2) 


ent, though not hostile, points 
of view. Aristotle merely says 
that if he had to choose one of 
them, he would rather adopt the 
Pythagorean formula. 

1. ev tH ray dyabdv ovorotxial 
avoroxia is literally ‘a stand- 
ing together in a row’ (croixos), 
then a ‘co-ordinate arrangement,’ 
a ‘series’ (L.andS.) Some 
Pythagoreans held that all the 
variety of Existence in the Uni- 
verse might be divided into two 
antithetical or opposed classes, 
and that in ten different ways, 
the one set being the ovorotyia 
of Good, the other set the ove- 
rotxia of Evil: in other words, 
they held that the Universe ex- 
hibits everywhere a conflict or 
opposition between Good and 
Evil, and that ten various forms 
of each may be distinguished. 
Among the manifestations of 
Good (ev tr ovorotxia tev aya- 


66v) is found Unity (év) ; among 
those of Evil is found Multipli- 
city (wAjOos). All that is One 
is Good; all that is multiplex, 
that lacks unity, is Evil. The 
former involves the idea of order, 
the latter of confusion. 

2. Speusippus was Plato’s 
nephew, and his successor as head 
of the Academy, and yet even he 
(kat Sarevourmros) abandoned the 
theory ; which is a strong point 
against it. 

3. rots 8€ XexGeiow] Aristotle 
now deals with an objection that 
might be taken to his previous 
arguments, that they assume an 
extension of the Ideal theory 
to relative Goods, whereas it was 
meant by its author to apply only 
to absolute Goods. 

5. rods Adyous apparently 
refers to Plato’s language or argu- 
ments. xa’ év eidos means ‘in 
one class or species’ (Grant). 
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9 desired for their results, and then should limit the application 

of the theory under consideration to the first of these classes, 
to we should ask for some instances of this class. Probably 
intellect, sight, certain pleasures and honours, would be ad- 
mitted as Goods desired for their own sake. (a) If they are 
not, and if in short nothing but the ‘ Idea’ of Good is admitted 
to be desired for its own sake, then the first of these classes 
is useless, having no objects included under it. (8) If they 
are, then supposing them to have one ‘Idea’ in common, 
they must have one Definition; but as this is obviously not 


I 


3. d&peXipwv is used as equi- to which the ‘Idea’ refers has 
valent to ray da ratra dyab@y. no contents, and is therefore use- 

9. paraov éorae 7d eidos] less. eidos (as in § 8) is not here 
‘The class (viz. that of absolute, to be taken in the technical sense 
as opposed to relative Goods) will of idéa. 
come to nothing.’ If the Pla- 13. repo. xat Siadépovres 
tonist maintains that only abso- x«.r.A.] This, if not a direct petitio 
lute Goods have one Idea, and principii, is an off-hand and dog- 
then refuses to admit that there matic way of disposing of the very 
are any absolute Goods, except kernel of the whole question, to 
the one ‘Idea’ of Good, then the which the opponents would 
supposed class of absolute Goods doubtless at once demur. 


(6) If asked 
for a theory 
ourselves, 
we prefer 
to say that 
Goods are 
called by a 
common 
name, by 
analogy. 
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the case, we conclude that there cannot be one ‘Idea’ even 
of this limited class of Goods. (vi) If asked ourselves to 
account for the application of the one term ‘Good’ to such a 
variety of objects (which of course cannot be a mere coinci- 
dence), we should suggest that it is in virtue of a certain 
analogy between them, though we cannot now pause to fully 
investigate or justify such a theory. (vil) Finally, such a 


2. mas 87 A€yera;] These 
words represent a supposed at- 
tempt on the part of the Plato- 
nist to shift the burden of 
establishing a theory on his 
opponent. ‘If you reject my 
theory, how do you account 
yourself for the acknowledged 


oneovupa ‘ 


The last-named abound in every 
language as a means (inter alia) 
of economizing the number of 
words—e.g. ‘foot’ of an animal 
and of a mountain, ‘hand’ of a 
man and of a clock, etc. etc. 
Aristotle here asserts his prefer- 
ence for some such explanation as 
this in reference to the various 
applications of the word ‘ Good.’ 


amd rixns 
accidental 
éx Sidvoras pa 
intentional 


fact of a unity of name for the 
diverse manifestations of Good?’ 
3. dpwvipos] When the 
same word was applied to differ- 
ent objects in more than one 
sense, it was termed duavupop. 
The following classification of 
épovupa is implied in the text: 


i.e, equivocal words, e.g. véw, Gallus, page, etc. 


ap’ évds coming from one source, 
mpos év tending to one result. 
car’ avadoyiay by virtue of resemblance or analogy. 


8. dpoiws d€ Kal rept ris iSéas] 
In short, a theory respecting an 
abstract Ideal of good belongs to 
Metaphysics (a\Ans pidogodias), 
and its truth or falsehood is in- 
different to Ethics, which deals 
with the practical well-being 
of Man. We may therefore 
dismiss the subject as far as this 
treatise is concerned. 
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on 


10 


theory as this, whether true or false, may be dismissed from (7) In aay 
further consideration in a treatise which is rigidly limited to "tacai' the- 
the inquiry into that which is practically useful to and attain- {ry (t fui 
14 able by man. And if it be argued that the knowledge of the practical 
abstract Idea of Good will advance us towards the knowledge “* 
15 of human good, we reply that this argument though plausible 
is unsupported by experience. The Sciences, pursuing each 
the knowledge of some special good for man, know nothing of 
16 this abstract ‘Idea’ of Good. Still more striking is it that 


tice. As to whether they might 
do it, Aristotle asserts that it 
would be impossible, but Plato 
maintains the reverse, and de- 


3. rowotrdy te {nreirat] See 
ii. 1 note. 

6. mapdderypa] ‘model,’ or 
‘exemplar.’ Compare Aristotle’s 


own argument in ii. 2, Plato 
frequently maintains the practi- 
eal utility of the ‘Idea’ as a 
mapaderypa—e.g. Rep. p. 484 
C, p. 501 B, ete. etc. As a 
question of fact, Plato and Aris- 
totle would of course admit that 
men do not avail themselves of 
these abstract Ideals in prac- 


clares that all real progress is 
hopeless until this sball be the 
case, 

10. 1d évdeés emitnroteat] 
‘seeking to supply that which is 
lacking.’ Science is ever seeking 
to supply defects of knowledge, 
Art defects of practical power. 
(See Glossary, s.v. Art, Science.) 


-_ 


In seek- | 
ing now to 
build up 
a Defini- 
tion of 
the Chief 
Good we 
observe — 
(1) That it 
is reAe- 
orarov. 
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the Arts, with their practical aims, derive no help from it, nor, 
as far as we can see, could they ever do so. 


CuHap. VII.—Construction of the Definition of the Chief Good. 


§§ 1-8.—Certain positive characteristics of the Chief Good 
stated with a view to tits Definition. 
§§ 9-16.—A Definition constructed out of another such 


characteristic. 


§§ 17-21.—TZhe Definition not to be treated as mathemati- 


cally exact. 


After these refutations of others we must now endeavour 
ourselves to answer the question, What is the Chief Good? 


3. ovd€ thv tyleav] Not 
only does the physician disregard 
the abstract ‘Idea’ of health, 
but he does not aim at produc- 
ing even health in any general 
sense, but the health of the one 
particular individual whom he 
has in hand. This, it must be 
admitted, is captious. Indeed, 
hereand elsewhere inthe Chapter, 
in spite of the profession of § 1, 
Aristotle shows little sympathy 
with, scarcely even fairness to, the 
theory he is criticising. This 
argument, if it proved anything, 


would be a defence of empiricism 
against scientific knowledge. 
Cuap. VII.—Here commences 
the constructive part of the 
treatise. Ch. iv. having set forth 
the conflicting theories on thesub- 
ject before us, and chapters v. and 
vi. having been destructive, i.e. 
having shown which of these 
theories are not true, or in other 
words, What the Chief Good is 
not, we now proceed to inquire 
What the Chief Good is, The 
chapter naturally falls into three 
divisions—(1) §$ 1-8, (2) §$ 9-16, 
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One characteristic of it is this: The good of any art, science, 
action, or purpose, is always the end in each several case, 
however many other points of difference there may be between 
them. So that the Chief Good of action will also be the Final 
End of action. This however is the same conception as that 


(3) §§ 17-21. [$$ 1-8]—-In this to the main question with which 


part Aristotle enumerates certain 
positive characteristics, or con- 
spicuous qualities, of the Chief 
Good, which any Definition must 
embody, in order, if possible, to 
construct a Definition upon them. 
Three such characteristics are 
suggested, which however prove 
too vague for this purpose. 

In the 2d Division [$$ 9-16] 
another more specific characteris- 
tic is found, upon which Aristotle 
then builds his own Definition of 
Happiness or the Chief Good. 

In the 3d Division [$$ 17-21] 
he renews the protest of ch. iii. 
against demanding mathematical 
exactness in such a Definition. 

This chapter, and especially 
the 2d portion of it, is one of the 
most important in the treatise. 
It contains, in fact, the answer 


the Book opened. All that fol- 
lows is simply the confirmation 
and defence of the Definition here 
given. 

9. MetaBaivev x.7r.d.] ‘By a 
different course then the argu- 
ment has come round to the 
same point,’ viz. the same point 
as in ch. i, The conclusion in 
each case is the identity of the 
Chief Good and the Final End. 
The slightly different courses are 
as follows :—In this passage we 
argue, The ‘ good’ and the ‘end’ 
are identical in all individual 
cases, and therefore the Chief 
Good and the Final End will be 
identical also. Thus éxaorns in 
1. 3 and dsavrayv in |. 8 are the 
emphatic words. In ch. i. we 
argued, Every action, etc., aims 
at some Good, and therefore the 
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with which we started. We may however further explain 
3 this idea of Finality. Any End which is itself but a means 
to a further End, or indeed which ever can be such a means, 


4 cannot be final. 


And hence we obtain this conception of the 


Chief Good, that it is something always desired for its own 


5 sake, and never with a view to anything beyond it. 


Obviously, 


Happiness fulfils this condition, and we can think of nothing 


Chief Good is what all things aim 
at, ie. it is the ultimate aim or 
Final End of all things ; and hence 
again the Chief Good and the 
Final End are identical. 

5. We cannot adequately 
translate réAevov, which com- 
bines the meanings of ‘perfect’ 
and ‘final.’ (See Glossary s. v. 
rédevos.) That the Chief Good 
fulfils this positive condition 
follows from the primary con- 


ception of it given in the opening 
words of the Book, and in the 
beginning of ch. ii. 

1l. rovwodrov b€ x.7.A.] Thus 
the steps of the argument are :— 
The Chief Good is reAedrarov : 
then (after the notion of rede- 
érns has been expounded) Hap- 
piness is shewn to fulfil this con- 
dition: the result of which is, 
that Happiness, as before, is 
found to constitute the Chief 
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else which does. This however will not help us to a clearer 
6 Definition of the Chief Good. The same may be said of 
another characteristic of the Chief Good, viz. that it is entirely 
Self-sufficient, by which we mean that it needs nothing besides 
itself to make life all that we could desire. (We must not 
however understand this to mean that it would enable a man 
to be independent of his fellow-men and live happily in isola- 
7 tion. That would be a spurious self-sufficiency, being a 
mutilation, not an elevation, of human nature.) Happiness 


Good, but we are not as yet any 
nearer to a Definition of it. In 
§§ 7, 8 similar steps occur. 

4. ék ths adrapxetas] That 
the Chief Good fulfils this con- 
dition as it is defined in § 7 jin., 
follows again from ii. 1. For if 
we desire everything else only 
for the sake of Happiness, the 
possession of it would render all 
such minor desires superfluous : 
we should be ‘ pndevds évdeeis.’ 

5. 1rd 8 atrapxes éyopev 
x.7.A.] ‘When we use the term 
“adrapxes,” we do so not in refer- 
ence to a man’s self alone, in the 
case of one living a life of isola- 


tion, but also in reference to his 
parents, etc.’ 

8. hice: modirixds avOpearos] 
‘Man is by nature a social ani- 
mal.’ Nature intended man for 
society as much as she intended 
him to use two hands or to walk 
on two feet. A man who should 
accustom himself to live out of 
all relation to his fellow-creatures 
would not have gained in real 
independence any more than one 
who should go always on one leg, 
or should use only one hand. 
The error thus protested against 
by Aristotle was conspicuous in 
the teaching of the Cynics. 
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(2) It is av- 
TapKégrarov. 
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again fulfils this condition of Self-sufficiency, but we cannot 
yet advance to a Definition of the Chief Good. Once more, 
the Chief Good is sui generis. If it were only the chief good 
of a class, the addition to it of any other good in the class, 
however small, would make it better, which is inconsistent 
with the supposition that it is itself the Chief Good. Happi- 
ness is then perfectly Final and Self-sufficient, and is the end 
of all human action. 


(3) It is 8 
sui gene- 
ris, 


(4) But All this, however true, is too vague to construct a defini- 
» par- 9 : 

ticularly, tion upon, Another consideration may perhaps serve this 
pagers : : 

ste 10 purpose. Could we ascertain the proper function of man 
filment 5. py ovvapOpoupévny x.t.d.] be only the principal Good of a 
of Man's — * provided it be not counted in class made up of the Goods A, 
breetion, the same class with other Goods; B, C, D, etc., then A + B, or 


but if it be so counted in,’ etc. 
The expression ‘Chief Good,’ by 
which we are obliged to translate 
the simple 7d aya@év is mislead- 
ing. tayabov must be held to 
include in itself all other Goods, 
such as health, wealth, honour, 
etc., in the most perfect degree, 
i.e. the utmost amount of them 
really desirable. Clearly if A 


even A + Z, is a greater good 
than A alone. Therefore no 
single member of the Class can 
ever be the Chief Good. It must 
be something sui generis, in a class 
by itself. 

12. The conception now started, 
that Happiness consists in the 
fulfilment of man’s proper func- 
tion (or as we might say, the 
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as man, his Chief Good would surely consist (as in all 
similar cases) in the perfect fulfilment of that function ; and 
this is a more definite conception of it than those already 
suggested. We ought perhaps first to show that man, as man, 
has such a proper function, and this we should argue (1) from 
the fact that man in every individual character and relation 
of life (e.g. as an artist or any other sort of workman) has a 
definite function, and therefore man simply as man cannot 
be purposeless; and (2) from the consideration that every 
part of man, the eye, the hand, the foot, etc., has its proper 
function, and therefore man as a whole has one also. Now, 
granting this, it is clear that this function must be something 


purpose of his being, the object 


be explained by Plato’s definition 
for which he was created and 


of the épyoyv of anything, viz. 


sent into the world), is found 
sufficiently fruitful to form the 
basis of a Definition. 

7. apydv has precisely its 
etymological force (d-épyov) ‘with- 
out any work.’ Translate ‘has 
no work assigned to him by 
nature.’ 

ll. (yreirat 5€ 75 iSiov] ‘We 
are seeking for that which is 
peculiar to himself.’ This would 


‘that which it either alone, or 
better than anything else, is able 
to perform.’ Hence he says, 
though we might prune a vine 
with a sword, a chisel, or a 
pruning-knife, the operation 
would be so much better per- 
formed with the last instrument 
that we say that it is its épyov. 
It is (d:dy 71, something peculi- 
arly appropriate to it. 


I 


14 Oeréov' Kupimtepov yap avtn Boxer AeyerOau. 


From this | 
point of 
view we 
may now 
define it 
as 


Wuxis evep- 
yeta, 
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eotiv epyov avOpwrou wWuyns evepyera Kata doyor 7) 
peculiar to, and characteristic of, man, This excludes that 
mere existence which he shares with the animal and vegetable 
world, and also that conscious life (or life endued with sensa- 

3 tion) which is common to the brute creation. There remains 
then what we may call a life of action belonging to the rational 
part of our nature; including by the term ‘rational’ that 
which recognises the sway of Reason as well as that which 


14 opposed to, Reason.’ 


exerts Reason. 


the perfection of that function. 
Hence the Chief Good from this point of view 


operation. 


This being the function of man, we now seck 


First it must be in active 


will be ‘An active condition of the soul guided by, or not 


4. mpaxrixy is easier to explain 
than translate ; ‘ moral,’ ‘active,’ 
‘practical,’ being in different 
ways misleading. Man is some- 
times said to be the only animal 
that can form a conception of 
actions as distinguished from 
events. mpaxtixi is co-extensive 
with ‘action’ in the sense here 
indicated. ‘Tis’ implies that 
the expression in the Greek is 
felt to be not quite satisfactory. 

Tovrov d€ x«.7.A.] This dis- 
tinction is more fully explained 
in ch. xiii. Its relevancy here 
has been thought so question- 
able, that some Editors have 


But further, such an active condition 


treated the sentence as an inter- 
polation, though against Ms. evi- 
dence. 

6. kar’ évépyetay] as opposed 
to xara Sivapev or caf eéw. See 
Glossary, p. xliv., also viii. 8. The 


uo 


various steps by which each , 


term of the Definition is gained 
should be carefully noted. 

7. e& 8 éoriv] The apodosis 
to this ef is found in § 15 init., 
7d avOpwmivov dyabdv x.r.A. We 
are reminded that the sentence 
is still unfinished by the twice 
repeated ef & ovrw in |. 6 and 
1. 9 of the next page. 

8. Wuxis is translated ‘soul’ 
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admits of various degrees of excellence. 


The function of a 


good or of an ordinary artist is generically the same, only by 
one it is well performed, and by the other not necessarily so. 


in the Analysis for want of a 
better word (see Glossary 8. v. 
Wuyxn). It seems to stand here 
as a sort of substitute for mpak- 
Tix} above, because mpaxrixy (wr 
must belong to this part of man 
(as Aristotle plainly states in 
viii. 3), in contrast with Opemrixy 
and ala @nrixy Co), which belong 
to the body. Similarly xara 
Adyov corresponds to rod Adyov 
€xovros above. 

1. r@ yéver] This is the em- 
phatic idea in the sentence. 
‘The work of anyone and of a 
good anyone are the same in 
kind.’ ... the superiority in re- 
spect of excellence being (in the 
latter case) added to the descrip- 
tion of the work. eg. If the 
‘anyone’ be a musician, ‘to play’ 
in the former case, ‘to play well’ 
in the latter case, would describe 
the work of each. ‘Well’ is the 


15 We must therefore include this condition of excellence in our 


tmepoxn 4 Kat’ apetny which is 
added. 

3. 87 = as it obviously is. 
Supply ¢? again before dads. 

9. olxeia dpern] ‘appropriate 
excellence.’ It should be remem- 
bered that dper? is simply ‘ex- 
cellence,’ though it is most 
frequently applied to a particular 
sort of excellence, viz. moral 
excellence, and so is translated 
Virtue : just as mpagéis and mpak- 
tex come to be similarly re- 
stricted in meaning (see Glossary 
under dper) and mpagis). This 
general meaning of dperj is 
explained by Plato’s Definition, 
that the appropriate excellence 
(olxeia apern) of anything is that 
quality 3k which it is able to 
perform its own function well. 


kar’ aperny 


Aristotle’s account of dper7 in . 


II. vi. 2 should also be referred 
to. 


/ 
16 TaTnV. 


17 


apiorny 


16 


év Bip redeiy, 


Too” much I 
precision 1s 
not to be 
expected in 
such a De- 
finition. 
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vmorum aca mparov, a o borepov avaypayat. Aokee 
8 av wravtos elvas tpoayayety Kat SiapOpdcar Ta Kadas 


Definition; and as there are various kinds and degrees of 
excellence, we must also specify the highest excellence. And 
so the Chief Good becomes ‘ An active condition of the soul in 
accordance with its highest excellence.’ One other condition : 
it must be a permanent settled state, the habit of a life, not 
the accident of a moment. We add then the words ‘in a 
complete life,’ and so our Definition stands thus: Happiness 
is ‘An active condition of the soul in accordance with its 


7 highest excellence in a complete life.’ 


Let this serve as an 


outline sketch at any rate of our conception of the Chief Good 


3. Bios réAevos] ‘a complete 
life,’ not necessarily ‘a completed 
life ;’ or ‘life as a whole,’ though 
not necessarily ‘a whole life ;’ 
else we get into the difficulty 
raised at the beginning of ch. x. 
‘Can we not call a man happy 
till his life is completed?’ We 
should not describe a man as 
having good spirits, or excellent 
health, unless we had known him 
for a certain time, and had had 
opportunities for observing him 
under various circumstances; in 
fact, till we can judge of his life 
asawhole, Sometimes even afew 
observations enable us to form 
such a judgment, and for prac- 
tical purposes these represent 


Bios réXetos. So it is in the case 
of Happiness, All we need 
is a sufficiently complete period 
of duration to be sure that it is 
a settled habit of life, and not a 
momentary or transient gleam of 
joy. It is a well-known point 
of distinction between ‘ pleasure’ 
and ‘happiness,’ that pleasure is 
perfect at any moment, whereas 
happiness implies duration and 
permanence. 

7. troruréca is a metaphor 
from sculpture, dvaypdyra: from 
painting: but it should be re- 
membered that ancient statues 
were frequently painted. 

8. mavrés is emphatic here and 
inl. 3, next page. In Morals, asin 


18 Aeirrov. 
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exovra ™ meprypapn, Kat 6 Xpovos TOV ToLOvT@Y evpe- 


TS jn ouvepryos ayabos eivat. 


“Oder Kat TOV Texvav 


yeyovacw ai érdoceis* mavros yap mpooGeivar 70 er 


Mepyjcbae be kai Tay Tpoeupnpeeveov XP" Kal 


Ty axpiBevav Hn opotws €v drracw eregnreiv, GX ev 5 
exaoTols KaTa THY vToKELmEevny UANV Kal ert TocOvTOV 


> a 
19 ep dcov oixeiov TH pedo. 


or Happiness. 


‘\ “ / ‘ 
Kai yap téxtwv Kai yew- 


Time and individual experience will fill in 


further details in a subject like this, just as they advance our 


18 knowledge of the Arts. We make however two provisos: 


1. Exactness of treatment (as we have already said) must not 


be indiscriminately demanded. 


2. The reason, as well as the 


fact, must not in all cases be required. As to the first, let 
us not forget that two considerations limit the amount of 


precision to be required in any case. 


(1) The nature of the 


subject-matter, of which we have spoken already (iii. 2); and 
19 (2) our immediate object in handling it: as for instance a car- 


the Arts (both being [1] practical, 
and [2] nut, like Mathematics, 
exact), every one’s experience may 
contribute something to their pro- 
gress, and every additional fact 
adds something in confirmation 
of their very principles; and 
moreover, every one is interested 
in their progress, and in the sub- 
jects of which they treat. In 
the exact science of Mathematics, 
on the other hand, though pro- 
gress in the knowledge of facts 
and the efficiency of methods is 
continually being made, nothing 
can ever add to the clear- 
ness and certainty of its funda- 
mental Definitions and Axioms. 
Besides, it is not every one (mav- 
ros) who can understand or 


interest himself in such a sub- 
ject. 

6. Kara thy troKeipéevny DA] 
‘dependent on the subject-mat- 
ter ;’ e.g. a model in cork or deal 
could never be finished like one 
in i ivory. 

7. oixeiov 77 pebddq] suitable 
to the process in hand;’ eg. it 
would be possible perhaps to 
make the corner of a deal table 
precisely 90°, but there would 
be no object gained by such 
exactness, It would not be 
olkeioy TH peOddq. 

Both these considerations apply 
to the case of morals, The sub- 
ject-matter does not admit of 
exactness, and the practical pur- 
pose in view does not require it, 
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penter does not always make the most perfect square even 
20 that the wood admits of, if he is engaged on rough work, As 
to our second proviso, some propositions, e.g. certainly first 
principles, are exempt from the necessity of demonstrative 


As to the former, compare Bp. 
Butler, Anal. p. 105 (ed. Angus) : 
‘ Observations of this kind cannot 
be supposed to hold universally 
in every case. It is enough that 
they hold in general.’ 

1. dp6nv] Understand either 
yoviay or ypapypry, i.e. either a 
right angle or a right line. 

6. 1rdo drt (the fact that a 
thing is so and s0) is constantly 
opposed to rd didre (the reason 
why it is so); eg. In Euclid’s 
Axioms and Definitions the fact 
alone is stated (rd 6r:); in his Pro- 
positions the reasons for assert- 
ing the fact are given (ré d:ér1). 

ro 8 Ort mp@rov Kxat dpxn] 
‘ And the fact 1s a first principle 
and a starting-point.’ It is so 
at any rate in Morals, where the 
fact that we feel sentiments of 
approbation or disapprobation on 
certain occasions forms the start- 
ing-point of the inquiry. See 
note on iv. 7 (Apyi yap rd dri), 
and Introduction, p. xiv. Trans- 


lation fails to preserve the full 
meaning of dpyy, including 
not only ‘first principle,’ but 
also ‘beginning’ or ‘starting- 
point’ (see Glossary). Indeed all 
sciences require to make assump- 
tions independent of demonstra- 
tive proof (as Aristotle points out 
elsewhere), at both the higher 
and the lower ends of the scale 
of knowledge. General prin- 
ciples rise above, and facts of 
observation fall below, the limits 
of such proof; and both are 
sometimes called dpyai. e.g. the 
Mathematician assumes the Axi- 
oms on the one hand, and on the 
other assumes the existence of tri- 
angles, circles, and other figures, 
the properties of which he inves- 
tigates. In the latter case, rd 
drt mp@rov Kai apxy applies. 

7. Axioms or first principles 
rest upon such grounds as the 
universality of their belief, the 
necessity of their belief, and the 
greater certainty attaching to 


2 


2 


_ 
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proof, and the primary facts themselves of any science are in 
some sense first principles. Now first principles rest upon 
evidence of different kinds in different cases; and though 
never demonstratively proved, they must be, each in its own 
appropriate way, fully established and clearly defined. This 
is of the utmost importance, and it is just an instance in which 


‘well begun is half done.’ 


them than to any other principles 
that could be alleged in their 
support (Sir W. Hamilton). If 
any higher principles could be 
found (the necessary condition of 
demonstrative proof), the others 
would ipso facto cease to be first 
principles, 

1. émaywyj] =‘ by induction’ ; 
not, however, in this passage in 
the strictly logical sense of the 
word, but in the more popular 
sense of ‘collection of instances.’ 
The dpxat (or general principles) 
of Physics, being simply the 
enunciation of laws uniting a 
series of observed facts, are 
examples of dpxai established by 
eraywyi}. 

2. aic@noet] ‘ by perception’; 
again not in the technical 
sense of the word, but rather= 
‘intuition’ (vonge). In this 
way we commonly say that we 


‘perceive’ at once the truth 
of Mathematical, and other, 
Axioms. 

eOtopa ri] ‘by a kind of 
habituation.’ We become so 
familiar by frequent repetition 
with some truths, that by a sort 
of ‘unconscious induction ’ (Grant 
h, 1.) we come to believe them 
as axioms. This is especially 
common in the case of principles 
of conduct. ‘Numberless little 
rules of action and conduct, 
which we could not live without, 
... are learned so insensibly 
and so perfectly as to be mis- 
taken perhaps for instinct, though 
they are the effect of long ex- 
perience and exercise’ (é@:cpds) 
Butler, Anal. pt. i. ch. v. p. 95 
(ed. Angus). In all these three 
cases, it will be observed, there 
is no demonstrative proof. 

3. Mertévat 8€ meiparéov Exac- 


Certain fa- 
tuiliar gene- 
ral beliefs 
about Hap- 
yiness fall 
in with our 
Definition ; 
e.9. 


I 


2 
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CHAP, VIII.—Other views, popular and philosophical, on the 
subject of Happiness compared with the above Definition. 


We will now compare our Definition with the views held by 


others, and test it by the facts of experience. 


ras 7 mepvxaci] ‘We must 
endeavour to investigate them, 
each in its natural way.’ 
Chapters viii.-xii. form a sort 
of parenthetical section, in which 
Aristotle compares his Definition 
just found with various received 
opinions on the subject, and con- 
siders its bearing upon certain 
popular difficulties and questions 
of the day (esp. ch. ix. x. and 
xi.). His object throughout is 
to show how much there is in 
common between his own theory 
and others, while he asserts the 
superiority of his own. The 
latter consideration justifiesanew 
treatment of the subject; the 
former not only conciliates oppo- 
sition, but is itself an argument 
in favour of any new theory on 
the ground explained in § 7. 
This is a truth generally for- 
gotten in controversy. The fol- 
lowing are the contents of the 
five chapters :—ch. viii. Sundry 
popular and philosophical notions 
about Happiness compared with 
Aristotle’s Definition; ch. ix. 


(a) It isa 


Common views as to the acqui- 
sition of Happiness, on what it 
depends; ch. x. xi. The popular 
difficulty whether a man cannot 
be called happy (as Solon said) 
while still living, with questions 
arising therefrom, considered 
from the point of view of Aris- 
totle’s Definition; ch. xii. The 
relation of Happiness, upon Aris- 
totle’s theory, to another familiar 
classification of Goods. 

1. ek Tov gupmepacpatos Kal 
e€ Sv & Adyos] ‘We must not 
only consider this question from 
the point of view of our conclu- 
sion and of our premisses.’ We 
had similar expressions in ch. iii. 
$4. 

4. ra imdpxovra] Ad. ‘all 
facts’ from imdpyew in the sense 
of ‘ to exist.’ it a general theory 
is true, all the facts of experience 
in detail must be consistent with 
it. 

"5. The words Neveynpevov 
. dya6da state the popular 
opinion which is to be compared 
with Aristotle’s Definition given 


3 TeOP. 


4 ryiverat, kai ov Tey ext ds. 


5 


3 


4 action’ itself is not an external but an internal good. 


5 
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10 


time-honoured saying of philosophers that all goods are either (2) _ That 
of mind, body, or estate, and that those of the mind are the ete te 
highest. On two grounds our Definition may be said to imply the Mind 
> are the 
this: (1) because it describes Happiness as an active con- highest: 
dition of the soul or mind; (2) because ‘activity’ or ‘moral 


(8) (8) That liv- 


Others say that Happiness is living well and doing well. This duing well 
again may be considered to be embodied in our Definition. ee 


To these general theories succeed others which enter more geveral of 
into detail as to the precise character of Happiness, such that the popular 


heories in 
detail about 


in ch. vii. Tas 5€ mpages... 
ov Tov éxtds state the grounds 
for asserting the Definition to be 
in accordance with that opinion, 
viz. on the strength | of the two 
words Wux7 and évépye:a form- 
ing parts of it. 

8. r@ Ady] the definition i in 
the last Chapter, to which also ¢t- 
pnrat in the next line refers. The 
concurrence of Aristotle’s Defi- 
nition with this popular opinion 
would rest chiefly on the expres- 
sions kar’ dperny dpiorny and év 


Bip redei@, which form part of 
it. 

11. émiCnrodpeva] ‘inquiries in 
detail.’ This seems to be the 
force of émi in this compound, as 
in ériyvaots, erioxeyis (see note 
on v. 7). To say that Hap- 
piness is Virtue or Pleasure, etc., 
is a ‘statement of detail,’ as com- 
pared with the two general 
theories about it already spoken 
of. The former is discussed in 
§§ 8 and 9, the latter in §§ 10-14. 
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Hevtpo dla 6 it is Virtue, Prudence, Wisdom, Pleasure, or that it cannot 


accordance 7 €Xist without external prosperity. Now all these views, 


pith our. Whether popular or philosophical, are likely to have some 
such as element of truth in them. We will therefore consider some 
(a) That § of them. (a) That Happiness consists in Virtue. Without 
const in going so far as this, our Definition asserts that it implies 
irtue : 


9 Virtue, and it adds the important condition that that Virtue 


2. dpdvnots is practical, and 
copia speculative, wisdom. o- 
ia is in fact nearly = philosophy. 


error but it contains some germ 
of truth, however distorted or 
obscured. 


The distinction is fully explained 
by Aristotle in B. VI. These 
two theories are not referred to 
again in the discussion which 
follows here. 

6. ovderépous] ‘neither of them 
(the many or the philosophers) 
are likely to be entirely at 
fault, but rather to be right in 
some one point at least, or even 
in most points.’ There is no 


ll. xrnoer i) xpnoe . . . Eber 
i) evepyeia] See Glossary, p. xliv. 
Though at the Olympian games 
there may be better men among 
the spectators than among the 
combatants, yet they are not 
crowned, because their prowess 
is not proved or exhibited. It 
is latent, it exists duvduer and 
not evepyeia. 
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10 must be not dormant, but in active exercise. (b) That Hap- 


piness implies Pleasure. This we agree to, and moreover p; 


claim that our Definition asserts it in a far higher and more 
real sense than that usually intended. (1) Because a virtu- 
ous life (évépyea kar’ &perjv in our Definition) is necessarily 
one of pleasure, seeing that every one who is really virtuous 
takes pleasure in acting yirtuously, and so the pleasure is 


11 inherent in the very actions themselves. (2) Because the 


— 


5. §§ 10-12] The emphatic 5. énnBorto] See note on 
words are xa@ avrdy (l. 6) and x. 14, 
ioe (1. 11). The superiority 6. Td pev yap WderOa trav 
of the pleasures derived from Vir- uyix@v] ‘For the feeling of 
tue to other pleasures is argued, pleasure is something internal,’ 
because (1) the former are i.e. it is not separable from the 
intrinsic or inherent in the acts occasion which causes it, as two 
themselves (1. 5-10), and (2) they external objects might be sepa- 
are natural and not artificial (1. rated. The pleasure and the act 
10, to lL. 3, on next page). Butin which is its source are separable 
the statement of his conclusionin in thought but not in fact (Adye 
p- 42, 1. 3—5, having repeated vo dyapiora meduxdra, as Aris- 
the words xka@ airds and év avrg, totle says in xili. 10). Hence 
Aristotle recurs to his former the pleasure of Virtuous acts is 
argument, stating it, however, inherent in, and inseparable from, 
more strongly, and then again the acts themselves (6 Bios xa 
summing up in p. 43, 1. 4. abrév 78vs). 


10 


B) That 
it implies 
eagure : 
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€auTo. 


IIpos tots elpnuevols yap ovd éativ wyabds 5 


pleasures of Virtue, being natural pleasures, never clash or 
interfere with one another, as our artificial pleasures do; and 
further, being both natural, and also, as we just now said, 
inherent in the very actions themselves, there is no need of 
any adventitious pleasure besides (as the theory we are con- 


4. mepidrrov] literally ‘ some- 
thing fastened round’; so an 
appendage, a charm, or amulet. 
It here indicates an arbitrary 
reward (which Hegel irreverently 
described as a ‘Trinkgeld’) for 
Virtue. 

exe tHv HSoviv ev éavtg] 
This touches upon a very impor- 
tant question in Morals, the rela- 
tion of Virtue to the Pleasure or 
Satisfaction which its practice 
involves. The view in the text 
isadmirably expressed by Seneca: 
‘We do not love Virtue because 
it gives us pleasure, but it gives 
us pleasure because we love it’ 
(Non quia delectat placet, sed 
quia placet delectat) ; and again, 
‘Pleasure is not the motive, but 
the accompaniment of virtuous 
action’ (Non dux sed comes 
voluptas). Again, ‘Honesty is 
the best policy, but he who is 
governed by that maxim is not 
an honest man’ (Whately). 
We must carefully distinguish 
hetween the conscious aim and 
the actual tendency of actions. 


Happiness (according to Aris- 
totle) must be the actual tendency 
of Virtue, but it cannot be its 
conscious aim. In fact, when it 
is the conscious aim, we run the 
risk not only of destroying the 
Virtue of the act, but even of 
losing the Happiness. The plea- 
sure of Virtue is one which can 
only be obtained on the express 
condition of its not being the 
object sought. There are many 
other things which exhibit the 
same phenomenon (see some 
good remarks on this in Ecce 
Homo, ch. x. p. 113, 3d ed.) 
Just as in speculation, ‘Wisdom 
is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
than when we soar,’ so in prac- 
tice, Happiness is best secured 
by those who least consciously 
aim at it. Aristotle discusses at 
length in III. ix. an apparent 
exception to the statement of the 
text which occurs in the case of 
Courage, the exercise of which is 
accompanied by pain and loss. 

5. IIpés rois eipnpévors] The 
addition to the former statement 
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sidering would imply) to make a virtuous life happy; nor 
need the word therefore be explicitly included in the Defini- 
tion. (3) Nor, lastly, must it be forgotten that our concep- 
tion of Happiness, as dependent on Virtue, is such as to 
include, bestdes the highest kind of Pleasure, also the highest 
degree both of Goodness and Nobleness; all these being 
united in one, and not separated as the opinion under ex- 
amination would imply. That this union is real is testified 


of the argument in § 10 consists in 
this: Aristotle. said before that 
the Virtuous man loves Virtue, 
and therefore finds pleasure in it. 
He now goes further and says 
that unless a man feels pleasure 
in it he is ipso facto proved not 
to be virtuous at all. This 
would be further illustrated by 
the contrast between cappav 
and éyxparns (explained above 
in iii. 7) ; for the conduct of the 
latter fails of being strictly Vir- 
tue, because it is accompanied 
with pain and difficulty. See 
also II. iii., where it is main- 
tained that pleasure accompany- 
ing actions is the test of the 
formation of the habit of doing 
them. 

5. ’AAAG pay kal] ‘ But more- 
over they are also.’ This for- 
mula, as usual, introduces the 


answer to a supposed objection, 
or possible misunderstanding. 
It might be thought that plea- 
sure is the exclusive, or at least 
distinctive, characteristic of such 
acts, but this is not the case. 
Thus we have three points of 
superiority claimed for Aristotle’s 
theory of the connexion of Plea- 
sure with Happiness over thecom- 
mon view which we are consider- 
ing. (1) Pleasure is present in 
a higher manner,—it is inherent : 
(2) It is of a higher sort,—it is 
natural, not artificial: (3) It is 
more comprehensive, as it includes 
also rd kaddv and rd dyafdby as 
fully as rd 4dv. 

7. orovdaios] lit. ‘serious’ or ‘in 
earnest,’ just as dadAos is ‘light’ 
or ‘trifling.’ Then the two words 
come to be used respectively for 
morally good and bad. Aristotle 
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14 by the judgment of the best among men, and also that in 


Happiness this combination is found. The last opinion we shall 


of Happiness. 


15 consider is this:—(c) That external prosperity is a condition 
This we are also disposed to agree to, up to 
16 a certain point, partly because many noble actions cannot be 


performed without means or appliances; and partly because 
(as we have already admitted) the absence of certain con- 


appeals in a similar way to the 
decision of the omovdaios as final 
in IIL. iv. 5, and still more em- 
phatically in X. vi. 5, and to 
the decision of the @pompods in 
his Definition of Virtue, II. vi. 
15. (See note in each case.) 

7. play rnv dpiotny] Though 
they are all inseparably united 
in Happiness, yet if one be more 
prominent or characteristic than 
the rest we might select it alone 
for the purpose of Definition. 

9. elroper] viz. v. 6 (rov 8 
oUT@ K.T.A.). 


10. dyopyynrov] lit. ‘unfur- 
nished with a chorus,’—and so 
generally ‘without appliances.’ 
The state provided at the public 
expense the chorus for dramatic 
performances. This duty (called 
xopnyia) was one of the Aecroup- 
yiae at Athens, Cf. conversely 
kexopnynpevos in x. 15, The 
same statement is more fully 
illustrated in X. vii. 4. 

14, evdapouxds] Observe the 
force of the termination—‘adapt- 
ed for happiness.’ Compare mpakx- 
texos, ‘apt to do,’ in ix. 8. 
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17 ditions of prosperity is enough to mar Happiness. Some have 
even identified Happiness with external prosperity just as 
others have identified it with Virtue. It will be seen that we 
cannot go so far as this in either case, 


CHAP. I1X.—Ox what does the acquisition of Happiness depend ? 


t Such being our views as to the connexion of Happiness with Various 
external circumstances and internal conditions of character, jeen sus. 

gested for 

the aequi- 


4. Some degree then of ex- 
ternal prosperity is demanded on 
two grounds, (1) because it 
assists towards the active exer- 
cise of Virtue. From this point of 
view too much of it is almost as 
great a hindrance as too little, and 
indeed always it is more or less 
a source of danger (as Aristotle 
explains elsewhere, e.g. X. viii. 6). 
Compare Bacon on Riches: ‘As 
the Baggage is to an Army, so 
is Riches to Virtue: it cannot 
be spared or left behind, but it 
hindereth the March.’ (2) The 
other ground is, that the total 
absence of it in important parti- 
culars is obviously enough to 
interfere with Happiness. See 
x. 12, where the same two rea- 


sons are repeated (Avmas te yap 
émupépet k.7.A.). Also ix. 7 (Tay 
8€ Aouray x.7.X.). 

7. “O6ev cai x.7.d.] As Hap- 
piness has just been shown to 
imply both Virtue and also ex- 
ternal prosperity in some degree, 
the former consideration would 
imply that its acquisition was in 
our own power (a6nrov, €Orcrdy, 
doxnrov), the latter that it was 
independent of ourselves (kata 
Oeiav potpay, Sa tvxnv). Tak- 
ing the latter first, Aristotle 
indicates somewhat hesitatingly 
that Oeia poipa cannot be the 
immediate cause of human Hap- 
piness, apart from all effort or 
conduct of our own. He then 
excludes rixyn at once, on the 
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it is natutal to inquire upon what its acquisition depends :— 
whether it be on learning; on moral, or other, training; on 
sarong Divine dispensation; or on chance. The best of all human 
to Divine goods is certainly the most likely of all to be the gift of 
Providence. 3 Heaven; and whether thus given directly, or through the 
medium of instruction or discipline, to be of all human things 


Relation of 2 


ground that it is clearly better 
that the Chief Good should not 
depend on chance. Arguments 
are then adduced in favour of 
considering Virtuous action as the 
main cause, or at least as an 
indispensable condition, of Hap- 
piness. 

1. paOnrdv refers to intellectual 
teaching; é@:ordy to moral 
training ; doxnrdy to any sort of 
training or practice. 

5. GAns oxeeas] ie. it is a 
question rather for Theology 
than Ethics. The Science of 
Ethics only notes the observed 
fact that Happiness depends in 
different degrees both on our own 
efforts and on external circum- 
stances, It leaves to Theology 
the question whether theories of 


‘Natural Laws’ or ‘Special Pro- 
vidence’ will best explain the 
facts. 

6. ef py Oedmepmros . . . TeV 
Oevordtwv| The intervention of 
natural laws does not exclude 
Divine agency, which, having 
first established the laws, works 
through them as means, ‘If He 
thunder by Law, the thunder is 
yet His Voice’ (Tennyson). 

This paragraph seems added 
to conciliate religious prejudices, 
which might be shocked by the 
bare statement that Happiness 
is secured by our own efforts, to 
the apparent exclusion of Divine 
help. It need be none the less 
a gift of God, though He wills 
only to ‘help those who help 
themselves.’ 
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4 the most divine. It is moreover something within the reach 
of all, if it be sought after, or at least of all who are not in- 
5 capacitated for Virtue. 
from the inquiry at once, if it is better, as it most clearly 


10 


Chance at any rate we may exclude Happiness 
cannot de- 


pend on 


6 is, that this greatest prize should depend on our own efforts Chance, for 


rather than on chance. 


We argue for some such view as this, '* Js obvi- 


usly bet- 


because (1) our Definition implies something of this sort, ter that it 


7 when it describes Happiness as an active condition in accord- 


1. Et & dy kai modvxowwor] 
‘It would also be within common 
reach,’—a consideration in favour 
of supposing Happiness to be in 
some degree at least the result 
of our own exertions (which 
Aristotle has rather hinted at 
than stated directly as yet, in the 
words ef py Oedwepmros x.T.A.), 
—‘for every one can obtain it 
except those incapacitated, etc.’ 

7. airia in this context refers 
to any sort of conscious or inten- 
tional causation as contrasted 
with rvyn. 

dpi airia seems to be 
Nature (dios 1. 5), which 
would convey to a Greek a 
notion similar to that of Provi- 


oO 


dence with us. See Glossary on 


That 
is so is al- 


have rela- 
tion to our 


wn efforts. 
this 


eds and vos, and compare ready virtu- 


a similar argument to this in ay. pet 
ii. 1, and note there. The argu- Peau 


ment in this passage appears to 
be: Nature does all for the best ; 
for indeed in like manner (6puolws) 
every art and every intelligent 
cause does its best, whatever 
that may be; and therefore a 
fortiori Nature, the First of 
Causes, above all others, does 
what is best; its best being of 
course the absolutely best. 

10. kar’ dperjv] It is taken 
for granted here and elsewhere 
that Virtue depends on our own 
efforts, 


(2) in our 8 that excellence. 
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ance with Excellence or Virtue, though we do not deny the 
necessity of other goods as aids and instruments even towards 


(2) Our original conception of the Chief 


Good as the End of the Science of Social Life points in the 
same direction, the primary object of that Science being to 


secure the virtuous life of all the members of society. 
(3) and ing Lastly, we derive an argument from the use of language, which 


(3) 


does not apply the term Happiness (in its full and proper 
10 sense) either to the lower animals or to children, both being 


1. AourGy] i.e. Goods other than 
Virtue just mentioned. These it 
is true are not wholly under our 
control. Observe the same two 
grounds as before (viii. 15, 16) 
for the need of some measure of 
external Goods. 

3. rois év apy] viz. ii. 5. 

4, Hence zro\crixy has a wider 
sense than the ‘science of go- 
vernment,’ because it aims at 
making good men, as well as 
good citizens.’ See note on xiii. 3. 
The point of the argument here 
is that woXcrixy aims at securing 
Happiness through the means of 
Virtuous conduct and character, 
and this implies that the acqui- 


sition of Happiness depends 
mainly on ourselves. 

7. If it sound strange to say 
that neither the lower animals 
nor children can be called happy, 
we must remember the full 
meaning attached to the term in 
the Definition of ch. vii., and not 
be misled by the popular appli- 
cation of the word ‘happy’ in 
English. See further, X. vi. 8 
(note). 

9. rowavrns] viz. mpaxtixis 
Tov xahey from 1. 6. 

ovde ais] ‘not even a child.’ 
This is a stronger case than that 
of the lower animals just cited, 
because a child has Happiness év 
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characterized by incapacity for Virtuous practice,—the former 
absolutely, the latter temporarily: for both Virtue and Happi- 
ness are imperfect unless exhibited in ‘a complete life’; the 
changes and chances to which life is exposed being so many 
and so various, 


CHAPS. X. XI.—What ts the relation of Happiness to the vary- 
ing fortunes of life, especially in reference to a well-known 
dictum of Solon’s. 


Hence arises the question, Must we (as Solon used to say) solon’s dic- 
wait till we see the end of a man’s life before we can eall him ‘™ **ted. 


duvvdper though not év éevepyeia the difficulties involved in every 
(See Glossary, p. xliv.), and hence solution or interpretation of this 
dia = tyv 6éAmida =paxapifovra, question, especially as it cannot 
whereas a brute has it not in any be separated from the wider 
sense, either duvdpet or evepyeia. question of the condition of the 
Cuars. X. and XL—Themen- departed. In § 6 he returns to 
tion of Bios réXeros at the end of the consideration of the dictum 
the last Chapter, and the state- of Solon, proposing afterwards to 
ment made in reference to it, apply its solution (gained by the 
suggests the popular question help of his own theory of Happi- 
said to have been first raised by ness) to that of the wider ques- 
Solon, ‘Can we not call a man tion just mentioned. It is so 
happy till his life is completed?’ applied in ch. xi. 
In §§ 1-5 Aristotle pvints out 10. ov8’ dAdov ovdeval i.e. even 


D 
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It involves 
the further 
question 

of the con- 
dition of the 
dead in refer- 
ence to the 
living, which 
is full of dif- 
ficulties. 
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OvTa Kal TOV Svoruxnparay, €, exet pev Kal TOUT auguc- 
Barnoiv Twa Soxet yap elvai Te 7? TeOvedte Kal Kaxov 
Kat ayabor, eimep Kat TO CdvTL pH aicBavopere Sé, otov 
‘ “3 / ‘ / ‘ > / > 
Tial Kal aTipias Kal TeKYWY Kal GAWS aTOYOVwY Ev- 


‘ a 
4 mpakiat te Kat Svotvyxiat. "Amopiay Se Kai Tavita 


2 happy? Those who say this mean, ezther that he is happy when 
dead—which is absurd, especially if happiness consists in ac- 
tivity (évépyeca) as our Definition asserts, and indeed Solon pro- 

3 bably never meant this ;—or that we can then safely apply the 
term ‘happy’ to him, as being now beyond the reach of trouble. 
But are we so sure that he is beyond its reach? Do not the for- 
tunes of the family or friends that he has left behind affect him 

4 still? But this again opens another difficulty. If we suppose 


any other than 6 IIprapixais Evp- 
opais mepirecov. This might 
be thought an exceptional case, 


been considered a happy man 
even if he had never discovered 
his incestuous marriage, but had 


and so the question is put, ‘Can 
we not then call even any ordi- 
nary man happy while he lives, 
by reason of the changes and 
chances of life?’ 


9. Soxet] ‘It is supposed,’ 
see note on iii, 2. 
Soxei yap «r.A.] ‘It is 


thought that both good and evil 
may occur to the dead, if indeed 
they can to the living without 
his being conscious of it.’ CEdi- 
pus for instance would not have 


gone on till death in ‘happy’ 
ignorance of it. His ‘ignorance’ 
would not have been ‘ bliss’ from 
the Greek point of view. This 
at least is assumed in the text, 
and the argument drawn from it 
is, that it is equally natural to 
suppose that the happiness of a 
dead man, even though he be 
unconscious, is marred by misfor- 
tunes occurring to his family on 
earth. Aristotle however is only 
stating a popular belief. 
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/ f a / / / / ‘ 
Tapexe’ TO yap pakapiws BeBiwKoTs expt ynpws Kat 
/ ‘ / > / ‘ \ 
TeXEUTNCAVTL KATA oyov evoexeTat Todas petaBoras 
/ . ‘ > / ‘ x ‘ > vw > 

oupBatvew TEept TOUS EKYOVOUS, KAL TOUS EV AVTOY aya- 

‘ ‘ a / a > des ‘ > 
Oous eivat Kat tuyeiv Biov tod Kat akiav, tous & é& 
> / A. ef ai ce > / ‘ x 
evaytias. Andov § Ott Kat Tois arrooTHwact Tpos TOUS 

+ n r ¥ ? ‘N >? é yw ‘ 
5 yoveis ravTodarras eyew avtous evdeyerat. “Atotrov &} 
, 7K r) s Noe ‘ . 4 
yivort av, es cupperaBardoL Kat Oo TeOvEws Kai yivoLTO 
ew’ ‘\ > / fe § ” » ‘ ‘\ x 
OTE ev evdaipov tadrw 8 aOduos. “Atorrov S€ Kai TO 
N > + , a N a > 
pndev pnd eri Twa ypovov cuvixveicBas Ta TOY exyovOD 
> >.3 / x, N ‘ / ] 
AX eravitéoy emt TO TpOTEpOY aTro~ 
, , N x / SN wD , 

pnbev taxa yap av OewpnOein Kai To viv erutnrovpevov 


6 Tots yovevow. 


that they do affect him, then it would seem that the happiness 
of a complete life may be marred after death, and that even 
5 the dead may change from happiness to misery and vice versd 


with the fluctuating fortunes of their descendants on earth. 
And yet on the other hand, it is very hard to suppose that 
these do not affect the dead at all. How then are we to escape 
6 from this concourse of difficulties? Perhaps this large ques- 
tion concerning the condition of the dead, into which we have 
wandered, may best be solved by first giving an answer to the 
simpler one,—Was Solon right in saying we must never call a 


2. kara Aédyor] ‘accordingly.’ 
A quasi-mathematical expression 
== ‘in proportion,’ 

5. kal rots droornpacte x.T.d.] 
‘also in their several degrees of 
removal (i.e, in their several gene- 
rations) it is possible for them to 
be related in every variety of way 
to their progenitors,’ i.e. some 
giving them pleasure and others 
pain. 
6. dromov] This is ‘out of 
place,’ because even the dead 
(xat 6 reOvews) would not at this 


rate be exempt from the diffi- 
culty felt by Solon. 

8. aromov] Why this is ‘out 
of place’ is more fully explained 
in xi. 1. It would be Aiav apidov 
kat rais dd£ats évavriov. Notice 
here and elsewhere Aristotle’s 
respect for popular feelings and 
beliefs. 

10. The mpérepov dopey is 
the dictum of Solon, xp rd 
tédos dpav. The rd viv ém{nrov- 
pevoy is the relation of the dead 
to the fortunes of their friends, 


5 
10 
Solon’s ques- 
tion however 
should be 
solved first. 


The difi- 
culty is due 
to making 
changing 
eireum- 


test of 
Happiness 
which is 
most stable, 
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> ? ‘ “ a 
7 é& éxeivov. Et 8 70 rédos opav Set Kal tote paxapitew 


oe > c , >. 7 / > ls 
EXACTOY OVX WS OVTA paKaploy GAA OTL TPOTEpOY HV, TAS 
> A > vf > ¥ ? / bee. 4 > 
ovK aToTrov, el OT eaTW Eevdaipmwv, un adrnPevoeTat KaT 
> a ‘ € a ‘ ‘ ‘ 7. \ nr 
avtov To vrrapxov, dia TO pn BovrAccOar Tous Lavras 
> / ‘ x ‘ ‘ ‘ x , , 
evdarpovitew Sia tas petraBoras, Kat dia TO povipor Tt 
‘ > / e / ‘ lal > a 
THY Evoaipoviay UTELAnpEevas Kal pndayas evpeTaBonror, 
‘ ‘ 4 , > Lal ‘\ ‘ > P 
tas 5€ TUYas TOAAAdKIS avaxuKrElcbat TEP. TOUS aUTOUS ; 


a > r 
8 Sjdov yap ws eb cuvaKorovOoinuev Tais TUYaLs, Tov 


| ? / ‘ /. ¥ > fal , 
avTov evdaimova Kat Tadw aOdaov Epovpev Toddakis, 
/ / ‘ > / > / ‘ 
YAPLAtN€ovTa Tia TOV Evdaipova aTodpaivovTes Kai ca- 


9 Opas Spuyevov. “H 70 pev tais rvyais éraxonovbeiv 


> a > , > ‘ > 7 ey a >. ‘ 
ovdapas opbov ov yap ev TavTals TO Ev 7) KaKa@S, adda 
6 / ? ‘ , / Ly 
mpoadettat TovTwy 6 avOpwruvos Bios, kabarep eiTraper, 
/ 2.5% € > ? ‘ > ¢ a > / 
Kupiat § eiciv ai Kat aperny evepyerar THS evdatpovias, 


7 man happy while still living? Now surely if we can ever 


say with truth that a man Aas been happy, it must have been 
possible at some time or another to say that he zs happy. 
stances the 8 The supposed difficulty in doing so is that Happiness is most 


9 stable, and the chances of Fortune most variable. 
These chances ought never to be made the 
The fact is that external prosperity, 


tion is obvious. 
test of Happiness at all. 


The solu- 


however necessary a condition of Happiness (and this we have 


amply admitted before), cannot be its cause. 


We say again, 


as we said in our Definition, that Virtuous Actions are the 
true cause of Happiness, as Vicious actions are of misery. 


which question arose out of 
attempts to explain that dictum. 

4, 5. dca three times repeated 
is somewhat awkward. It will 
be seen that the first 5:4 explains 
py adnOevoerar: the second and 
third explain rd pi BovrAcoba 
evdatpovicecr. 


13, 14. Observe the contrast be- 
tween mpoo deira: =‘ has further 
need of’ (i.e. this is not a primary 
condition of Happiness) and xv- 
pa eiot=they ‘test’ or ‘deter- 
mine.” Compare mpoadeopern, 
viii. 15, and mpooSeio Oat in viii. 
17 and iv. 7. 


uo 
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padtota Tavtwv mpaker Kat Oewpnoe. Ta KaT apeTny, 
‘\ ‘ 4 4 te ‘ ‘4 / > 
Kal Tus TUXAS OVTEL KAANMOTA KAL TAVYTH TavT@S EL- 


I 


= 


10 To the truth of that Definition in this respect, the very dif- 
ficulty that has now arisen bears witness. It is the recognised 
stability of Happiness that makes us so cautious in our appli- 
cation of the term. But what is there so stable as Virtuous 
action? Not intellectual knowledge. This may be forgotten. 
But active Virtue vi nominis must be in continual practice, 
and is thus necessarily permanent and stable, and the more so 
as it exists in its noblest forms and highest degree in perfect 
Happiness. How then will a man who thus lives stand in 


J 


_ 


1. r@ Ady] ‘our Definition,’ itself is a support to the Defini- 
which ‘asserts Happiness to be tion. 
car’ dpérnv. The present diffi- 4-8. This may suggest one 
culty (rd viv dcaropnGev) turns reason among others why 
upon the universally believed ‘Knowledge (émorfpat) shall 
stability of Happiness, which vanish away, but charity (évép- 
makes us reluctant to apply the -yesat car’ dperiy) never faileth.’ 
name where chauge may come. 5. Totrav dé avtav] is ‘of 
But this stability is intelligible Virtues in active exercise,’ évep- 
if Happiness depends on Virtue, -yer@v Kat’ dperny. 
as our Definition asserts, be- 8. 1d Cyrovpevor] ‘the quality 
cause Virtuous practice is more we are seeking for,’ viz. stability. 
stable than anything else, as the 10. Happiness being according 
reasons now to be adduced suffi- to the Definition kar dperiv 
cieutly prove. Thus the difficulty dpiorny. 


or 


10 


whereas 
Virtue is 
the real 
test ; 

aud Virtue 
is in fact 
more stable 
than any- 
thing else. 


12 


13 


How then 12 
does the 
virtuous 

man stand 
related to 

the changes 

of fortune ? 
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Heras 5 y ws adnOds aryaBos kat TeTparyeovos avev 
Yorou. IIo ov 8 yevopeveor Kara Tox Kal Siage- 
povray peryeBer Kat piKpornte, Ta poev pupa TOV evTU- 
XnEareoV, Opotos Se Kai TOY ayTucerpeveor, O7ov as 
ov move porny THS Sans, ta Se _Heyaha Kat Tora, 
yryvopeva pev ev, paxaptorrepov TOV Biov Touncet (wat 
yap aura CUVETTLKOG LELV mepuner, Kal ] Xphow avTav 
Karn Kai orovdaia yiyverat), avarradw Sé cvpBaivovra 
OriBer Kai Avpaiveras TO paKxdpiov' AVvTraS Te yap erL- 
epee | Kat eurrodiver modnais evepryetats. “Opes be kai 
é€v TovToUs Scaddprres TO Kanov, errevdav depp Tg €U- 
KONwWS TOANAS Kal peyaras aruxias, py 80 dvadynciav, 
Gra yevvddas av Kai peyadovyos. Ei § cioww ai 
evepyeva Kupiar THs CwHs, KaOdmep elmropev, ovdeis dy 


relation to the gifts of Fortune? If they be small, whether 
good or bad, they will not affect the balance of his life. If 
they be great, and also good, they will naturally add a lustre 
to his happiness; but if evil, they will mar it, inflict on him 
pain, and impede his activity in virtue. Still the very great- 
ness of such troubles affords scope for nobleness of character, 
when they are keenly felt and yet complacently endured. 
Hence we conclude that if (as we have said) Virtue and Vice 


1. rerpayavos dvev wWoyou] 
*a cube without flaw,’—a mathe- 
matical metaphor to express per- 
fection. Squares, cubes, circles, 
spheres (i.e, ‘regular’ figures and 
solids), are familiar metaphors to 
express perfection in various 
languages. 

7. avra] ‘of themselves.’ This 
parenthesis is explained by viii. 
15. For the converse statement 
in 1, 8 [avaradw 8€ cupBaivorta 


OriBer kat Avpaiverar x.7.A.] see 
viii. 16. 

9. Avmwas Te yap x.T.r.] See 
these two reasons expounded in 
viii. 15, 16 (note). 

12, 8¢ avadynoiav]. Such was 
the view of the Stoics. Aristotle 
on the contrary maintains that 
natural feelings, though under 
control, are not to be crushed or 
eradicated, 

14, ai évépyeat] We under- 
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yevouro Tov paKapiov aOX10s" ovderore yap mpakeu Ta 
puonta Kat paira. Tov yap ws arn bas ayaBov Kal 
euppova macas oldpeba Tas Toxas evoxnpdves pepew, 
Kat ék Tov Umapxovroy aet Ta Kadota Tparrew, 
KaOdrep Kat orparnyov aryaBov T@ Tapovrt otparoredep 5 
xen Oa TonewLKwTATA, Kal oKUTOTOMOV &x Tov S08 évreoy 
oKUTOV KadANOTOV UTOonMA TroLELY" tov avtov bé TpoTrov 
14 Kal TOUS aAXous Texvitas dwavtas. Ei ovrws, aOd0s 
pev ovderrore ryevorr av 6 evdaipar, ov pny paKapios 
ye, av  T prapuxais Toxaus Tepemeon. OvSe 8) rrovxtros 10 
ye Kat evpetaBoros* ovre yap ex 7™7s evdaupovias Koy 
Oncerae padies, ovd ume TOV TUXOvT@Y aruynwarav 
GAN vd peyadwov Kal TOAAO?, éx Te TOY TOLOUTM@Y OUK 


alone determine the happiness or misery of life, external cir- 
cumstances (which in all cases the virtuous man will make the 

14 best of, like a good general) can never altogether destroy 
Happiness and change it into misery, though we do not pre- 
tend that they will not in some degree affect it. We conclude 
further (and this was another of the difficulties raised at the 
beginning of the chapter), that the happy man is not easily Im no cass 


is he easily 
moved or 


stand from the context that he state of perfect felicity if he fell changed by 


is speaking of al éevépyetat car’ 
dperny, i.e. activity of moral 
virtue, 

9. Notice the contrast be- 
tween. evdainwv and paxdpios, the 
latter being the higher state ; 
though the distinction is by no 
means always maintained. The 
words ‘happiness’ and ‘felicity’ 
respectively are the best English 
equivalents, and in Latin ‘felix’ 
and ‘beatus.’ ‘The happy man 
could never become wretched, 
though he would not be in a 


into troubles like those of Priam.’ 

The Stoics would say that he 
could be. They maintained that 
the virtuous man would be per- 
fectly happy even while being 
broken on the wheel. Aristotle 
says that external circumstances 
however great or various can 
never constitute either happiness 
or misery. They can only make 
the difference of greater or less 
degrees of either one or the other. 
Virtue and Vice alone have 
power to constitute these states. 


» them, 


15 ‘yevouevos emrnBoros. 


, 4 
16 TAVTN TAVT@S. 


Solon’s 
question 
may now be 
answered. 
We can call 
a man still 
living 
“happy.” 


How far 
then is the 
condition of 
the dead 
affected 

by the for- 
tunes of 
the living? 
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“‘ 3 > ‘ / > n ‘ r b] ‘ > 
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- e a / ‘ » / , 
Gois ixavas KexXopnynuevov, wn TOV TUXOVTAa xpovoV 

2 ‘ , x , X , ef 
adda Tédevov Biov ; 7) mpocberéov Kai Buwaopevoy ovTw 
x / ‘ ‘ > ‘ ‘ , ‘ 
Kai TéedMeuTHCOVTA KaTa Aoyov, ErreLd) TO EAROV adaves 

eon ‘ > , ‘ \ / 
npiv, Thy evdayoviay S€ Tédos Kai TEdevov TiOELeEY 


> cd / > a 
Ex by OUT@, PAKAPLOUS EPOULeV TOV 


, @ e¢ , Noe , N , / 
Cwvrwv ois vrapyet Kal vrapfer Ta deyOevta, paxapi- 


ous & avOpwrous. 


‘ 4 > Lal 
XI. Kai wepi pev rovtwv emi tocovtov SiwpicOw: Tus 


moved; and that as it will take a great deal to mar happiness, 
so it will take a great deal to restore it if once disturbed. 


15 Finally then we ask, granted the conditions of perfect virtue, 


a sufficient supply of external goods, and both these for an 
adequate duration of time, why may we not call a man happy 
while he still lives? Some may desire that in view of the 
uncertainty of the future, and the perfect finality of happiness, 
we should add, provided such a life be crowned by a fitting 
16 death. Still it must be remembered that in calling men happy, 
we of course mean only happy as mortal men can be. 

Cuar. XI.—Now we can return to the solution of the other 


3. émnBodros] (ém, Baddro) 
‘having hit upon.’ €v air@, viz. 
xpove. 

9. Thus then the question 
raised by Solon is answered. We 
can call men happy while still 
alive, but happy as men, and 
not as gods; being as men 
still liable to the dangers inci- 
dent to humanity; and this 
being understood, we need not 
explicitly add ‘xal Biwodpevorv 


ovro «.7.A.’ (1. 6), when we 
apply the term ‘happy,’ any more 
than when we apply the terms 
‘healthy,’ ‘rich,’ ‘wise,’ ete. ; 
any of which conditions are 
similarly liable to the possi- 
bility of disturbance. ra dex- 
6évra are the three conditions 
specified at the beginning of § 15, 
viz. Virtue, External Goods in 
sufficiency, and Stability. 

Cuap. XI.—In this Chapter 


10 
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Se TOV aTroysvev TUyas Kal TOV pitwv dTavTMV TO Bev 
pndotiotv cvpBarreobat diay adirov haiveras Kat Tais 
Sofas evavtiov' ToddGv € Kai Tavtoias éxydvtwv Sia- 
gopas Tav cupBawortwv, Kal Tov pev paddov ovVLK- 


/ a § e e a N a 
tanh. ard NTTOV, KAY EKACOTOV [LEV Siaipeiv seer’ ‘ 


pov Kat dr épavrov paiverar, xaborov Se rex Bev kai 
Tome Tax’ av ixavios EXO. Ei 5n, kabarrep Kat Tov Tept 
autov atuxynudtov ta pev exer Te BpiOos Kat pomry 


difficulty, viz. whether the happiness of the dead can be altered 
by the fortunes of the living. To suppose the dead wholly 
untouched by these fortunes seems cold, and runs counter to 
received beliefs. To estimate accurately the various degrees 
of influence exercised by such occurrences great and small 


would be endless. 


This then may serve as a general solution. 


—In life itself, different circumstances affect us in very different 


Aristotle returns to the question 
of the condition of the dead in 
relation to the fortunes of the 
living. He applies to its solu- 
tion (as he promised in x. 6) the 
results arrived at in reference 
to Solon’s problem thus :—if the 
fortunes of life are no obstacle 
to our calling a man happy while 
still alive and still exposed to 
their full force, a fortiori they 
cannot seriously interfere with 
the happiness of the dead who 
are removed from their immedi- 
ate influence. 

7, tol. 8 next page. Ei 81). 
dvrixeypévov] The sentence is 
somewhat complicated. Two 
conditions are stated :—(1) If 
misfortunes even in this life differ 
in degree when they concern 
ourselves, and similarly when 


they concern our friends (e? 87 

. . G@ndvras); (2) If absence 
from the actual scene of their 
occurrence in this world, and a 
fortiori if removal to another 
world altogether, dull their effect 
upon us (diapéper.. . mparrec- 
6a); then the result (the apodo- 
sis of the sentence) is,—These 
points, and especially the latter 
(ravrnv tiv dS:apopav), must be 
taken into consideration (7vAXo- 
yroréov $7) in determining the 
question before us. Unless in- 
deed we go further still, and make 
the question not one of degree 
but of fact, i.e. not How far are 
the dead affected? but Are they 
affected even at all? (uaddov de 
tows 7d StatropeioOat x.t.d.). Td 
SiavropeioOa = ‘the utter doubt 
and uncertainty.’ 


or 
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a“ € / ‘ ‘ € / in ‘ 
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Kal THAULKADTA WoTE pNTE TOUS EVdaipovas pn Evdaipovas 
n 4) ¥M. fal 4 / 
Tovey unt ado Tov ToLovT@Y pnder. 


degrees, when they concern ourselves, and naturally also when 

4 they concern our friends. After our death, such circumstances, 
being acted on another stage, must affect us infinitely less. 

5 We must then make full allowance for this difference, even 
supposing we grant the general question that they do affect us 

6 somewhat. Hence we conclude that the dead are influenced 
by such occurrences, if at all, only slightly, and certainly not 
to such a degree as to change Happiness into Misery, or 
vice versa. 


5. The lines in Hor. A. P. to the two conditions respectively 
180-2 will occur to every one:— in §$3and4. The influence of 
bac tai : these occurrences, if they do 
Quam quae sunt oulis subjects Adel, reach the dead, must be trifling 
bus, etquac . anyhow, either in itself (as ex- 
Ape sits. Searls apeeetor: plained in § 3), or at least trifling 
10. 4 drdAGs f exeivors] ‘Either in the effect produced upon the 
in itself, or tothem.’ Referring dead (as explained in § 4). 


10 
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CHAP. XII.—Comparison of another popular theory with 
Aristotle's Definition. 


One more popular division of Goods calls for comparison Goods are 
with our theory, before we proceed. It is commonly said that So7*{i™* 
Goods are potential or actual ; the former may be good, the be either 
latter must be. Further, ‘ actual’ Goods are said to be either  sipcenn 
objects of praise, or objects of admiration, as being beyond worthy, or 
praise. It may be asked then under which of these three 
classes does our conception of the Chief Good or Happiness 


fall. Obviously not under the first. Nor yet under the our con- 
second, viz. objects of praise. Praise is only applied to things 2] er 


would bring 
it under the 


Cuav. XII. contains the last are potentially but not neces- last of these. 


of the popular opinions and 
questions to which Aristotle ad- 
justs his theory (see note at 
beginning of ch. viii), This 
opinion is, that Good things may 
be divided into duvapers, émat- 
vera, and riuia. The question 
is, To which class does the Chief 
Good in Aristotle’s conception 
of it belong ? 

3. ripiwv] things on which we 
bestow tip, a much higher 
tribute than émavos, as is ex- 
plained by IV. iii. 10. 

Suvdpewr] ie. things which 


sarily good, their character de- 
pending on the use made of 
them. Aristotle gives as in- 
stances elsewhere, power, riches, 
beauty, strength. Compare what 
was said in iii, 3. That ' Happi- 
ness is not of this class needs 
no proof, 

4. r@ mowdy te x.T.X.] literally 
‘from possessing a certain charac- 
ter and bearing a certain relation 
to something else.’ In other 
words, all praise is relative (d¢ 
avaopas) as Aristotle says in 


§3 
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/ %: af ‘ > / *. tal 
uxevar Kai exe Tas mpos ayaov TL Kat omovdaiov. 
a ‘ a > A ‘ . > 
3 Anrov S€ TovTo Kai éx TaV Tept Tous Oeovs emaivwv 
a ‘ / ‘ a > ld a 
yedoton yap palvovtar mpos juas avadepopevot, TovTO 
‘ / \ / ‘ > / > > 
dé cupBaiver dia To yiverOat Tous eraivovs 8 avado- 
A“ f yu > J > % ¥ fal 4 
4 pas, @omep eiapev. Ei & éotiv 6 emawos tov Towv- 
a of a meg > ¥ ¥ > ‘ 
tov, Snrov oT Tov apioT@Y OUK EoTLY ETaLVOS, akda 
Lal / ‘ , ‘ / 4 ‘ 
peibov TL kat BeXTLOV, Kabarep Kal paiverar’ TOUS TE yap 
Beous paxapitoper Kat evdarpovitoper, Kal TOD apav 
TOUS Bevordrous paxapifoper. ‘Opoiws 8€ Kal Tov anya 
Oav ovdeis yap tiv evdaipoviav érawwel xabamep TO 
/ 2. > / / / 
Sixawov, aN ws OevoTepov Tt Kat Bédtvov paxapite. 
lal ‘ ‘ ¥ r a ‘ fal > 
5 Aoxet Se cai Evdo£os xadas cvvyyopynca: Trept TOY apio- 


in reference to their results, and because they are well adapted 
3 to produce these results. Hence it is applied to justice, 
courage, strength, etc. Hence also we cannot employ the 
term “praise,” involving this notion of commendation, to the 
4 Gods, nor is it applicable to the highest goods, which are not 
desired for their results, but for themselves; nor consequently 
5 can it be applied to Happiness. When Eudoxus claimed that 


8. Observe the distinction 
between pakapia and evdatpovia, 
‘felicity’ and ‘happiness.’ See 
x. 14 (note). Both belong to 


2. trawos involves the idea of 
commendation. In this sense it 
is clear we cannot ‘praise’ the 
Deity. 


6. SjAov Ste x.7.A.] If praise is 
always applied with a view to re- 
sults, and if results are necessarily 
higher than the actions or means 
which lead to them (see i. 2), 
then there must be something 
better than praise to apply to 
the results themselves. For we 
must suppose some results to 
be final (otherwise mpdevow ovTe 
ye els Gretpoy ii. 1), and these 
at any rate cannot ex hyp. be 
subjects for praise. 


the Gods, the former only in rare 
instances to men. 

9. ‘Opoiws S€ x.t.A.] The 
same remark applies to the best 
among good things. *Ayadév is 
in the gen. after some superl. 
understood from rovs Gevordrovs, 
perhaps the word Oe:dérara itself, 
as it is so applied in ix. 3, 

12. cakes ouvnyopica] ‘to 
have put in a good claim for the 
first place. He was right in 
supposing that the fact of praise 


10 
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/ fn e n “‘ x . ] e a) > nC 
TELwY TH 100VN" TO yap pn eETraweicOaL TOY ayabav 


> ? ¥ f e / > a > rn 
ovoay pnvuey @EeTO OTL KpELTTOV EoTL TOV ETaLVETOD, 

ral > 3 ‘ “‘ ‘\ > / ‘ “ ‘ 
TovovTov 8 eivat Tov Oeov Kai Tayabor. mpos Tav’Ta yap 

‘ > > / < ‘ ‘ ¥ a > a 
6 Kat Tara avahEepecOa. “O pev yap erratvos THS apeTHs* 


‘ ‘ a) fal } eat 4 ‘ > / fal 
TPAKTLKOL Yap TOV KANWY ATO TAVTNS* TA 8 éyxoma tov 5 


€ / ‘ fal ‘ fal 
Epyav omolws Kal TOV TW"ATLKaY Kat TOV WuyLKaD. 
> ‘ a \ ¥ > , > A P 
7 Adda TavTa pev tows oiKelotepov e~axpiBovy ois 
7 ‘ > / é e cal ‘ ~ PI f 
Tept Ta eyKoOuLAa TreToVnLEvoLs, nuiv Se SHrov EK TOV 
’ , 4 > ¢ > / , N 
Elpnuevov OTL EoTiV 7 EVdaLpovia TOY TimiMv Kai TE- 
, ¥ 2 ¥ \ . oN 4 > t 
8 retwv. “Eouxe & ovtws exe Kat dia To elvar apyry 
4 ‘ , ‘ ‘ / , / 
TAUTNS Yap Xap Ta oa TavTa TavTes TpaTTOpEY, 


Pleasure was the Chief Good because though good it was not 
praised, as being above praise, the principle at least of his ar- 
6 gument was sound. ‘Praise’ then is peculiarly appropriate to 
virtuous habits, in consideration of the results to which they 
lead, just as ‘panegyric’ is appropriate to great deeds. But these 


7 refinements of language are carrying us too far. 


We decide 


then that Happiness belongs to the third class mentioned 
8 above, viz. things admirable, and this we might have at once 


not being applied to some ac- 
knowledged good indicated a 
high degree of excellence: but 
wrong in supposing that only 
God and the Chief Good (1. 3) 
corresponded to that description. 

5. Thus éeyxapsov belongs to 
noble acts ; émavos to virtuous 
habits, which result from, and 
tend to reproduce, such acts; 
paxaptopos to Happiness, which 
results again from those virtuous 
habits. 

5. mpaxrixol yap] This reason 
is explained by the first words 
of § 2. 

10. dpxn] This sense of the 


word is a little unusual. It is 
here almost the same as réXos, 
just as in English we can speak 
indifferently of a primary or an 
ultimate principle in the same 
sense. The ultimate motive is 
also the primary motive of an 
action. If we desire money with 
a view to obtain a certain luxury, 
that luxury is the ultimate, and 
also the primary, motive for the 
effort to procure money. (See 
Glossary, sv. apxn). “Apx? is 
in fact here equivalent to ‘final 
cause,’ (See Glossary, s.v. The 
Four Causes. ) 


~ 


The Defi- I 
nition of 
Happiness 
implies the 
knowledge 
(1) of the 
nature of 
Virtue, 
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Thy apyny S€ Kai TO atTiov TaY ayabav Tipioy TL Kat 
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XIII. ‘Erret 8 éotiv u evdaipovia voxis evepryeud Tes 
war’ dperny TédELar, rept aperiis erioKeTTeOV" Taxa yap 
ovTws av Bédriov Kal Tept THS evdarpovias Oewpnoaipmer. 


inferred from the consideration of its being an ultimate prin- 
ciple of action, not chosen for its results, but itself the motive 
and result for which all else is chosen. 


CHAP. XIII.—Commencement of the elucidation of the several 


terms in the Definition of Happiness, and especially of the 


word Soul (yrvxn). 


We now proceed to a detailed analysis of our Definition of 


Happiness. 
of Virtue. 


Cuap. XITI.—It is worth while 
now to review the position we 
have reached. Chaps. i—iii were 
introductory ; ch. iv—vi criticised 
the principal existing theories 
about Happiness; ch. vii. con- 
structed a new Definition of Hap- 
piness, which, if accepted, would 
close the treatise at once with 
aQ.E.D. All that follows now 
is the defence of that Definition. 
Ch. viii—xii contrast it with the 
principal received opinions on 
the same subject, in order to 
claim as much accordance with 
them as possible. Ch. xiii. com- 
mences ,a more formal analysis 
of the Definition itself. Two 
words in that Definition require 
special elucidation, dper) and 


Happiness was said to involve the highest degree 
We cannot therefore fully understand Happiness 
without a complete investigation of Virtue. 


We premise one 


uxn. vy? is explained, as far 
as is practically necessary, in 
this chapter. It is found tu con- 
tain two parts at any rate which 
are capable of degrees of excel- 
lence (dpery), viz. an appetitive 
and a rational part. The excel- 
lence of the former is Moral 
(n7O:xy apern). The excellence 
of the latter is Intellectual (dia- 
vontixy apetn). These two kinds 
of excellence are discussed at 
length, the former in Bks. II— 
V., the latter in Bk. VI. 

3. éoriv 7 evdatpovia : 
tedeiav] This is simply a re- 
capitulation of the Detinition in 
ch. vii. omitting only ‘éy Bio 
Tehei@.’ 
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padiota Terovncbar BovreTas yap Tous ToXTas aya- 


‘ a \ a / e / 
3 Oous Toleiy KaL TOV vo“wY vITNnKOOUS. 


TlapdSevypa 8é 
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TONTLKHS EoTLY 7 oKEYIS aUTN, SHrOV OTL yevoIT ay 7 


5 tnrnows Kata Thy e& apyijs tpoaiperw. 


Tlepi aperjs 


8 émioxerréov avOpwrivns Sirov Srv Kai yap tayabov 
avOparwvov etntotpev Kai Thy evdaipoviay avOpwrivnv. 
6 Aperny Se Aeyouev avOpwrivny, ov THY TOD o@paros 10 
adda THY THS Yuyis Kal THY evdarpoviay dé >?vyis 


7 evepyevav heyouev. 


Ei 8 rat? obras exel, djrov sre 


“ “ ‘ ’ / ‘ ‘ ‘N A s 
dev TOV TTONLTLKOV evdevat TOS TA TEPt uy, WOTTEP KL 


2 or two remarks. 


(1) As both the true theory and highest 


3 practice of the Science of Social Life aims at the attainment 
4 of Virtue, we are strictly within the limits laid down at the 


5 outset of this inquiry. 


(2) It is human not ideal Virtue and 


6 Happiness which we are investigating, and as these both belong 
not to the Body but to the Soul, the nature of the Soul must 


7 also be expounded. And this 


4. Kpnrav kai Aaxedapoviov] 
These political systems are 
selected for praise here and else- 
where, because beyond all others 
they attempted to regulate by 
legislation all the details of the 
private morality, the domestic 
life, the personal expenses, etc., 
of the citizens; regarding their 
character not only as citizens, but 
as men, see I. ix. 8, IL. i. 5, ete. 
Contrast with this the tendency 
of modern legislation, which is 
not to interfere with private 
morality except so far as the 


also comes within the scope of 


interests of society are compro- 
mised by it. eg. No modern 
state punishes drunkenness, un- 
less it be public and disorderly. 
‘Good government’ (says Buckle) 
‘is often inversely to its “ear- 
nestness”’ and the amount of its 
interference.’ 

7. xara thy €& apxns mpo- 
aipeow] viz. I. ii. 9, 7 peOddos 
rowvTwy épierat moAttiKn Tis 
ovaa. 

9.  dvOpamevor] On 
limitation see note on ii. 1. 
also vi. 13. 


this 
Cf. 


63 . 


and eonse- 
quently (2) 
of the nature 
of the Soul 


(yuxn), 


both how- 
ever within 
the practical 
limits which 


we have 


already im- 


* posed on 
ourselves. 


commonly 


divided into 
a Rational 


and an 
Irrational 
part, 
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tov obOarpous Oeparrevoovta Kai TAY T@pLa, Kal 4addov 
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Tov 8 taTP@V Ob XAplevTes 
\ a , n 
THY TOU doa asia yvootv. 


x 4 ‘ 

TONGA TPAYPLATEVOVTAL TrEpL 
/ ‘ x tal 

Oewpnteov bn Kas Tp wohs- 


Top mept puxis, Bewpntéov Se TOUT@D Xapiv, Kal ep 
doov ixavas exee Tpos Ta Snrotpeva’ TO yap emt mhetov 
eEaxpiBoov éprywdearepoy tows € éotl TOV T poKerpevav. 
Aeyerau Se mepl aurijs Kat &v Tois eEwrepicois Aaryous 


apKovvTas évia, Kal xpnoTéov avrois. 
”. I A > ‘ ‘ , ” 
adoyov aurns eivat, To Se | Aayov eXov. 


Oiov ro pev 
ry . 
Taira b€ more- 


pov Suapiorae xabarrep Ta Tou coparos popia Kal Trav 
TO HEpiaron, 7 T@ doyw Svo é early axXapiora mepukora, 
Kadarrep év 7TH repubepela 70 KUpTOV Kal TO Kotdor, 


within the limits of what is 


9 light upon the subject of Virtue. 


8 the Science of Social Life, provided the inquiry be confined 


practically necessary to throw 
For our present object the 


ordinary popular treatises will suffice. We there find it stated 
that the Soul consists of two parts, a rational part and an 
The Soul is 10 irrational part. Whether these parts be literally separate, like 
the limbs of the body, or separate in thought only, like the 
concave and convex sides of a curve, is indifferent for our 


1. After wav o@pa under- 
stand again the words ‘ dei eidévat 
mos.’ As the Oculist must study 
also to some extent the condi- 
tions of health of the whole body, 
so must the social philosopher 
acquaint himself in some degree 
with the whole Wuyn, though his 
own practice is limited to a por- 
tion of it. 

3. xapievres] ‘accomplished.’ 
Opp. to of wodXot in iv. 2, and 
somewhat similarly in v. 4. 


8. éfwrepixds means what is 
adapted for the world outside 
(EE), éowrepixds what is adapted 
for the inner (€0@) circle of 
philosophic students. Hence 
‘exoteric’ ‘esoteric’ refer to 
‘popular’ and ‘scientific’ meth- 
ods respectively. Some have 
supposed of é£wrepixol Adyar to 
refer to a division of Aristotle’s 
own works. It is more probable, 
however, that they denote ordi- 
nary popular treatises. 
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CHAP. XIII] 
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11 present purpose. 1. Let us first consider the irrational part.— qa) The 
(a) One portion of this is the source of nutriment and growth Tarte nbs 
which is found wherever there is life, in all creatures, and twofold, 


even in plants, in the footus as well as in the full-grown animal, 4 tnding— 
12 There can be no specially human Virtue in this part. In fact source of 


13 it acts with most vigour in sleep, when good and bad men and growth; 
14 differ not at all, or else in a manner which is of no conse- 


4. Wuxijs] Observe the wide 
use of yuvx7, which makes it so 
difficult a word to translate. 
We should scarcely regard the 
‘soul’ as the seat of physical 
life, growth, and nutriment. 
(See Glossary on Wuyx7.) 

5. There is no difference in 
that which is the source of growth 
and nutrition in the embryo and 
in the full-grown animal. If there 


were, when did the change occur ? 
Aristotle insists upon this iden- 
tity in order to show that this part 
of our nature is out of all relation 
to Virtue, Moral or Intellectual 
(see § 14), as there can of course 
be nothing of the kind in the em- 
bryo. This absence of change or 
progress cannot be asserted of 
the other two parts of the yrux7, 
the Appetitive and the Rational. 
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15 THs avOporinns aperis aporpov Twepurey. Eouxe be 
xa adn Tis vows THs vuxis ddoryos elvau, perexouca 
pevToL ™ Aoyou. Tov yap eyeparoos: Kal axparois Tov 
Aoyov Kai THS abuxns TO Adyov éxov errasvoupev" opbas 

‘ \ 3 A x r 7] > 
yap Kal emi ta Bédtiota mapaxanre paiverar § ev 
> a \ . ‘ _ ‘ ‘ aA / / 
aUTOLS Kat AAO TL Tapa TOV AOYOV TepuKOS, 0 wayeTaL 
16 Te Kal avTiTeiver TO oye. “Arexvas yap xabarep Ta 
maparedupeva TOU oaparos popea eis Td SeEua mpoat- 
poupevey Kivnoas Touvayriov eis Ta dpuorepa mapapepe- 
Tat, kat emt TS yoxis obras" eri Tavavria yap ai 
Oppat TOV dxparév. "ANN év Tots copace bev opdpev 


TO Traparpepdpevor, emi be Tis vuxis oux, opajen. 
"Iows o ovder 7) qTTOv Kat &v ™ yuxn voprréoy elvai Tt 
Tapa Tov NOyov, éevavTLOvpEvoy TOUTw Kal avTiBaivov. 
17 [Ids & érepov, ovdev Suaheper. Aoyou Se Kai tovro 


() tites 5 quence to our present inquiry. (@) There is however another 


and desires, division of the irrational part, which seems to partake of reason 
artes ced in some degree. This is evidenced by the phenomena of 
lana Continence and Incontinence, terms which we technically 
rational. apply to cases where either right or wrong is done after a 
conscious inward struggle. This struggle occurs between 

Reason and something opposed to Reason. In the continent 

man we applaud the triumph of Reason. In the incontinent 

man, though Reason directs one course, there is something in 

16 him which causes him to do the reverse, just as a paralysed 

limb refuses to obey the control of the Will. We conclude 

therefore from this that there is something in the Soul distinct 


17 from Reason (though in what precise way distinct we need 


1. dvOpwmxns dperis] to 6. Gro te «.7.A.] ‘We find 
throw light upon ¢hat being the another law in our members, 
sole object of this inquiry warring against the law of our 
about rx See § 8. mind’ (Rom. vii. 23). 

3. éyxparots xal axparois] 15. Adyou 8€ kai rodro x.T.A.] 
See the precise meaning of these Otherwise it could not even op- 
terms explained in note on iii. 7, pose Reason, as it does in the case 
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paiverat perexery, aomep elmopev” meBapxet yooy TO 
oye To TOU eyeparoos. "Er & t Lows evmeowrepov éort 
To TOU aadppovos Kai avépeiou' mavta yap opodwvet TO 
18 Aoyw. Daiveras 8} Kal To adoyor Sittov. To pev yap 
gutixov ovdayas Kowwvel Aoyou, To 8 émiOvpntiKov 
kat Sdws opextixoy peTéyes Twas,  KaTIKOOY éoTLV 
avuTou Kat mebapyixov. Ottw 87 Kal Tov matpos Kai 


not determine) which is thus able to oppose Reason. Yet since 
in the case of Continence, and still more in that of perfect 
Self-control, it harmonizes with Reason, it might be thought 
18 itself to share in Reason and so to belong to the Rational part 
of the Soul. However the trraiional part (which we are still 
considering) is at any rate twofold, viz—(1) The source of 


physical life, nutriment, and growth. 
part, the passions and the desires. 


of the dxparjs, much less could 
it side with Reason as it does in 
the éyxparjs (1. 2), or become as 
it were merged in Reason, as it 
is in the capper (1. 3). If then 
the Appetitive part were purely 
Irrational it could not oppose 
Reason; if it were purely 
Rational it would not do so. 

5. ovdanas xowwvet] The 
nutritive portion has no relation 
whatever to Reason. It can 
neither oppose it, nor obey it. 
‘No man by taking thought can 
add a cubit to his stature.’ The 
appetitive part, however, has 
some relation to Reason, because 
it can ‘by taking thought’ be 
checked and regulated. 

7. ovtw 87 «.7.A.] The ex- 
planation seems to be this: The 
words Adyoy éxew have two dif- 
ferent senses in Greek :— 


(2) The appetitive 
The former division is 


(1) To possess reason ; or, to 
have understanding of (as, e.g. of 
Mathematics) ; 

(2) To pay regard to (as we 
do to admonitions of parents or 
friends). 

If we confine ourselves to the 
strict sense of (1), then the Appe- 
titive part belongs clearly to the 
irrational division (@Acyov pépos) 
of the Soul. 

If we use the term loosely so 
as to include (2), then we may 
regard the Appetitive part as 
Adyov €xov, because it can ‘pay 
regard to’ Reason, and so in 
some sense shares in it. But the 
expression Adyov €xerv must be 
employed in a different sense in 
the case of the Appetites, and in 
that of the Reason. Compare 
what Aristotle says of a Slave 
(Pol. I. v. 9) xowwwvei Adyou To- 


19 


Hence (2) 
the Rational 
part also 
may be re- 
garded as 
twofold if 
the Appe- 
tites should 
be rather re- 
ferred to it. 


Correspond- 20 
ing to the 
division of 
the Soul into 
Rational and 
Appetitive 
is the two- 
fold division 
of Virtue 
into Intel- 
lectual and 
Moral. 
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pabnpatixav. 
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Ore S¢ weiOerai mas vo Royou To 


». ’ ‘ € 4 ‘ cal > U / 
aNoyov, pnvuer Kal 7 vob ernars Kat Wace eririnmots 


‘ / 
Te Kat mapaxhyors. 


Ei be xen xa TovTo pavar Aoyov 


exewv, Surrov & eoTat reat FO Aoyov exov, 70 poev Kuptos 5 
Kat év avT@, To § « aomep TOU TmaTpos dxovoTuKy Tbe 
20 Avopiterat 8€ Kal 7 apern kata thy Siadopay TauTny" 


, ‘ > aA ‘ * 
Eeyouev yap avT@Y Tas [EV 


% 
Scavontixas, Tas Se HOcKas, 


wholly irrational, the latter only partially so, because it is at 


any rate amenable to Reason. 


19 2. Let us now consider the rational part.—Here we have 


simply to determine the degree of strictness with which we 


will use the word ‘rational.’ 


If we use it so as to include 


the partially-rational appetites, then this part of the Soul 


may be considered as twofold, 


(8) The appetitive part. 
tive part to the Rational or to 


vizi—(a) The Reason itself; 


Thus the assignment of the appeti- 


the Irrational division of the 


Soul is a question of words, or of arrangement merely. 
Now to apply this to the question it was intended to elucidate, 


covrov ore aigOdverOa adda 
py exe. He adds that the lower 
animals (like ré urtxdy in the 
text here) oS Adyou aicBaverat. 

The result is, that it becomes to 
some extent a question of words 
to which of the two divisions of 
the Soul, Rational or Irrational, 
1. 


wos { 
IL. 
a 
8. We speak of Intellectual 


Excellences and Moral Virtues. 
In Greek dpern could be used 


GAoyov mépos { 
Adyov Exov mépos 
aAoyor sépos 


and so Aé 


Adyov Exov pépos (ii) a part in'fu 


(i) wholly aAoyov 
(ii) 7d avreretvor 1 Ady ) 
(rnin Td aban is ae) ) 


(i) a part: amenable to reason, ‘ig 


ov er in sense (2) i) 


Adyov Exov in sense (1) 


we assign the Appetites. The 
main point is that, in either case, 
we recognise the three distinct 
parts gurixdy, émOupnrixoy, do- 
yorixdv. The following scheme 
will exhibit the two methods of 
arrangement by which this result 
may be reached :— 

To durexdv. 

To érOuuntiKéy. 
To AoyrotiKdy, 


7rd puTixov. 
Td émcOupnrixdy. 


BY s ’ 
possession of reason, I ad Aoytonxéy. 


equally for both. 


(See Glossary, 
8.U. GpeTy.) 
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/ ‘\ ‘\ 4 ‘\ / ‘ 
copiav pev Kat ouvecwv Kat povnow Scavontixas, 
>. / \ ‘ 7 ? / / 
ehevOepiotnta Sé Kai cwdppocvyny nOixas.  AéyovTes 

\ \ na 5) / Ny ry N 
yap wept Tov nous ov rEyouev StL copos 7 cuvETOS 
>. .¢ A x ’ ’ a \ , AN 4 
adr OTL Tpaos 7H cwdpar, erawovpev Se Kai TOV copov 

x “x ef n if \ x > ‘ > ‘ 
kata thy é€w tov ébewy Be Tas emaivetus apetas 

/ 
Nevyouev. 


viz. the nature of Virtue. The part of the Soul relating to 
nutriment, etc., has nothing to do with Virtue, as we have 
already seen. The perfection of the purely Rational part 
gives rise to Intellectual Virtues or Excellences, e.g. Wisdom, 
Prudence, Intelligence. The perfection of the Appetitive part 
gives rise to Moral Virtues, such as Gentleness, Liberality, 


Self-restraint. 


The term ‘ Virtue’ we apply to any perma- 


nent state or habit which is praiseworthy. 


1. dpdvnois is inadequately 
translated by ‘ Prudence,’ which 
indicates more or less a Moral 
Virtue. It is explained in B. VI. 
to be the intellectual element of 
right judgment which is essen- 
tial to all moral virtue : ‘ essen- 
tial,’ because mere blind 
‘earnestness’ without a reason- 
able exercise of judgment is not 
Virtue: or (as Dr. Johnson 
phrased it) ‘intellectual imbe- 
cility is no excuse for moral per- 
versity.’ 

5. xara rv €€ww] ‘in reference 


to his state,’ i.e, if his wisdom is 
a settled state or habit. 

Thus the essential or funda- 
mental difference between In- 
tellectual and Moral excellence 
is, that they belong to different 
parts of the Soul; the former 
being the perfection of the 
Rational, and the latter of the 
Appetitive, part. Upon this 
follows a practical difference in 
the manner of their acquisition 
or cultivation, which is pointed 
out in the beginning of the next 
Book. 


cr 


I 


Moral Virtue I 
differs from 
Intellectual 
Excellence, 

in that it is 
not innate ; 
because— 


. 


II. 


a ‘ a A A A 
I. Aurrjs S€ THs aperys ovens, THs wev ScavontiKys 

a Nog a“ ¢ ‘ ‘ ‘ a > / 
ts Se HOuKHS, n ev StavontiKn TO TAEtov ex SidacKadias 
eyes Kal THY yeverw Kal Thy avfnow, SioTEp eurrerpias 
Setra Kat ypovov, 7 & 7OcKn e& EBous mepuyiverat, SOev 

alt xpévo #8 dey periveran, 
‘\ “ fol 

Kal TOUVOpa ETXNKE pLLKPOV TApEKKNivoY aro Tod EOouS. 


CHAP. 1.—Moral Virtue ts not implanted in us by Nature. 


Tr is an essential difference between Intellectual Excellence 
and Moral Virtue, that the former is acquired and developed 
mainly by instruction, and the latter (as its name in Greek 


indicates) by practice. 


1. See note at the beginning 
of I. xiii, for the connexion of 
the argument. The divisions of 
yux7 led us to a corresponding 
«livision of dpery into Moral and 
Intellectual (I. xiii. 20). 
further exhibit an essential dif- 
ference in the mode of their 
acquisition, which is first posi- 
tively stated, and after this 
statement, the subject of Intel- 
lectual Excellence is tacitly 
dropped (to be resumed in B. VL.), 
and the discussion proceeds to 
establish the assertion just made 
so far as it relates to Moral 
Virtue, viz. that it is not im- 
planted in us by nature. 


These 


Dismissing the former, we proceed 


2. rd metov] ‘for the most 
part. This qualification is 
meant to allow for the excep- 
tional case of great natural 
genius. 

5. This etymological argument 
is of course untranslatable. 
€6os (Lat. mos) is a habit or cus- 
tom. 760s (Lat. mores) is 
character which is the result of 
habits. The value of this and 
similar arguments, such as that 
derived from the practice of men 
in legislation in’ § 5 and III. v. 
7, is simply this:—They show 
the general belief of mankind as 
reflected in language, but they 
do not prove that the belief in 
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e > fl a > a 
2°EE ov xai Sydov Gru ovdeuia Tov HOiKaY apeTav Pucet 
toa > / i, bd ‘ n 4 wy ¥. 
new sd i tae ouGev yap Tey duce ovTwv aiarts 
eOierar, olov 6 riOos hice KaTw Pepopevos oux adv 
ec Betn aiveo pepec Oar, ovd av pupedaas auTov bik 
Tis avo pirrav, ovde TO mup KaT@, ovd ado ovdev TOV 
3 GArws trepuxdtwy Gdrdws av eOucbein. Or apa pice 
¥ & 4 > , c > \ > ‘ / 
ovTe Tapa pvow eyyivovtar at apetat, adda TepuKoct 
‘ ©... 4 Cs Ul ‘ ‘ a 
pev nuiv SeEacOat avtas, redeovpevois Se Sia Tov 


5 


2 to prove the important point involved in the latter, that 
no Moral Virtue is implanted by Nature. (1) Nothing (1) It can 
fixed by Nature can be altered by practice. No amount pyqierd 
of practice will make a stone rise, or fire burn downwards. 
But our moral habits can be so altered, and therefore 

3 they are not implanted by Nature. The same argument 
proves that as they are not formed by Nature, so they 
are not formed against Nature. Nature gives us moral 
capacities ; we ourselves by practice develope moral habits. 


question is necessarily true; vital functions (@pemrixoy kat av- 


though, as we read in I. viii. 7, 
such consensus is not likely to 
be altogether at fault. Other 
instances will be found in v. 4 
(the distinction between xiveito Oat 
and 8caxeio Oar), IIL. ii. 17 (mpoai- 
peots), LIT. xii. 5 and 6 (dxoXacia), 
IV. ii. 1 (ueyadompéreca). 

1. This point is essential, 
because if Moral Virtue be im- 
planted by nature, and not 
acquired by practice, the Science 
of Ethics has no raison d’étre as 
a practical Science. See § 7, 
ovdev dy Set rod bi8akovros, ddda 
mavres dv éyiyvovro adyabol ff 
xaxol, and the Appetitive part 
of the yuyn (emBupnrixoy pepos) 
would be as much out of our 
control as the Nutritive and 


Enrixdv), see I. xiii. 

6. dpa implies an inference 
from the preceding. It is clear 
that this same argument proves 
Virtue not to be contrary to 
nature; because if nature had 
decided the question positively 
or negatively, it would be 
equally out of our power to alter 
her decision. Thus we are 
neither ‘ predestined’ to Virtue, 
nor ‘reprobated’ to vice, accor- 
ding to Aristotle. At the same 
time he would not of course deny 
that some have more tendency 
to virtue or to vice than others. 

7. medbuxdot and redetoupev- 
ots both agree with jpiv, which 
is dat. after éyyivovra:. 
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¥ ” oe Ny , ea , ‘ 
4 €Oous. “Ete dca pev hvoew nuiv Tapayiveta, Tas dv- 
/ / ad ‘\ 
vapers ToUT@Y mMpoTepov Kopitoyeba, Votepov Se Tas 
> / ? / ef 7 N a > / 
evepyeias arobisopev. “Orrep eri Tav aicOnoewy SHrov" 
> 8 ? a , mA OK , 9° 74m 
ov yap €x Tod TmodNaKis Wety 7) TOAAdKIS aKoDGaL TUS 
’ / > , » > > ¢ ¥ > / 
ava Onoes ehaPoper, ahr avatar exovTes eypnod~ 
‘ S > ‘ , 
pela, ov XPNTApEVOL EoXoper. Tas aperas AapBa- 
vopey evepyicavres mporepoy, domep Kal ert TOV addwv 
Teyvav' & yap Set pabovtas Tovey, tadta TrovodvTes 
, @ > a > / , x 
pavOuvopev, olov oikodopovyTes oixodopot yivovTaL Kal 
/ / ae ‘ ‘ \ ‘x / 
Kapivovtes KiBapictai. Ovtw dé Kai ta pev Sixara 
U ‘ , / 
mparrovres Sixaror ywwopeba, Ta S€ cwppova cwdpoves, 
‘ > tal > a a ‘ ‘ . , 

5 ta © avdpeia avdpeior. Maprupet S¢ cai To yuvdwevov 
> ta 4 ‘ 4 ‘ / Af 
€v Tals Toecw" ot yap vouobeTas Tous Toditas €Oi- 

a > ‘ ‘ ‘ . 4. ‘ 
fovres trotovow ayabous, kat To pev BovrAnpa TavTos 
, a> ? 7] N . 9 2s a 
vopoberov Todt eaTiv, door S€ pH ev avTO TroLovoLW 
¢ , ‘ / 4 / / 
dpaptavovew, Kai Siahepes TouT@m TodrTELia TroMTELAS 
> ‘ 4. ¥ > lal Lae! ‘ ‘ fol > A 

6 ayaOn havrns. “Ett ex trav avrov cat dia Tov avTa@v 

4 (2) In the case of natural faculties (e.g. the senses), we have 
them before we use them. In the case of Moral Virtues (as 
in artistic skill), we develope them by use, i.e. by trying to 


practise them: e.g. Temperance is acquired by acting tempe- 
5 rately, Courage by acting bravely and so on. (3) The action 


(2) Its ex- 

istence does 
not precede 
its exercise 
in practice. 


(3) Practical 


peeretenon . of legislators bears witness to the general belief of mankind 
qaues Serena: 6 that Moral Virtue is to be acquired by practice. (4) While 
on that 

eecthunne 7. Tov Gd\Awv reyvav] Virtue nomena in that, in the former 


is often regarded by Plato and 
Aristotle as a kind of Art (e.g. 
lii. 10, iv. 3, vi. 9). 

14, ré BovAnpa x.7.A.] 
note on I, xiii. 3. 

17. é€k trav a’rdy cai da Tov 
avtav] ‘from the same causes 
and by the same means.’ The 
argument is, that Natural phe- 
nomena differ from Moral phe- 


See 


case, the antecedents being the 
same, the consequents are always 
the same, whereas in Moral phe- 
nomena, from the same antece- 
dents, so far as outward cir- 
cumstances go, opposite results 
follow. This difference then 
must arise from something con- 
tributed by the moral agent 
himself. 
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‘ / a > ‘ XN , € ‘ ‘ . 
Kai yivetas Taca apeTn Kal POeiperat, opoiws Se Kai 
/ J ‘ a / ‘ € ? ‘ ‘ € 
Téyyn’ ex yap Tod KiBapivew Kat ot ayaboi Kai ot Kaxor 
/ ‘ > /. ‘ ‘ € > / ‘ 
ryivovtat KiOapiotat. “Avudroyov S€ Kai ot orxodopot Kat 
¢ \ , ? x . a 9 9 a 9 N 
ot NovTrol TavTes* EK MEV Yap TOU Ev oLKOdopeiy ayabor 
> td ¥ > ‘ fal / > ‘ “ 
orxodopuot Evovtat, ex dé Tov Kaas Kaxol. Ei yap py 
et ‘ Igor AL OM a ‘ > Ss , 
ovTws elyev, ovdev dv ede TOD Sida£ovTOS, aAXa TayTES 
xX > 7 > ‘ , ad ‘ \ , 8 a 
ap eyivovto ayabot 4) Kaxoi. Otrtw & Kai emi tov 
> fal 4 , ‘ \ 3 / 
apeTa@y exe’ TpaTToVTES yap Ta Ev TOIS TVVAaArAaYpATL 
a ‘ ‘ ? , U e ‘ / € ‘ 
Tois Mpos Tous avOpwrous yiwopeba ot pev Sixarot ot b€ 
M” , ‘ ‘ > re o x 3? é 
adixot, mpattovtes Se ta ev Tos Sewvois Kat eOiLopevor 
a Xx a“ t % > a e ‘ , 
goBeicbar 7% Oappeiv ot pev avdpetor ot Se Serroi. 
‘Kn / ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ > / ¥ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Opowws be Kal TH TEpl TAS enOupias eXet Kat Ta TeEpt 
Tas opyas: ot pev yap aadpoves Kat mpaou yivovrat, ot 
& dxddactoe Kal Opyirot, ot bev €x Tov ovrwat év av- 
ois avaatpepecOat, ot Se ex Tov ovtwat. Kai évi &y 
, > n ¢ , > an ec , ‘ 
8 Aoyw@ EK TOV Omoiwy Evepyerav at E€ets yivovTat. Avo 
. . . . 
in nature the same causes invariably produce the same results, 
in the case of Moral Habits, as in the Arts, the same circum- 
stances and courses of action produce opposite results; 7.e. 
they produce both good artists and bad, just men and unjust, 
7 brave men and cowards. ‘This difference of results then must 
be due to a difference in ourselves, in fact to the different 
ways in which different people act under the same circum- 


stances. In short,-as are our acts, so are the habits which 
spring from them. Hence it is important what sort of acts 


7. éyivovro is emphatic :— should become easier we cannot 
‘every one would have been born say. What is the precise change 
a good or bad craftsman,’ and so_ that has taken place in us when 
all apprenticeship and practice (¢.g.) the laborious acts of spell- 
would have been useless. ing out each word have grown 

16. ‘All habits have their into the easy habit of reading 
origin in courses of action similar we cannot explain. We really 
to themselves.’ Habits are know little more of the pheno- 
simply the result of repeated mena of the formation of habits 
acts. Why acts from repetition than Aristotle here states; asa 


15 


(4) Out of 
the same cir- 
cumstances 
are devel- 
oped oppo- 
site results 
in respect 
of Moral 
Virtue and 
Vice. 
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Set Tas evepyeias trovas amrobiovat’ KaTa yap Tas ToOv- 
‘ > a € ef 5 ‘ > 
tov Suapopas axorovOotow at Fes. Ov pixpov ovv 
, Noe a @ 27s P) / AF 
Svapéper TO ovTws 7 oUTws evOus ex vewv eOilerba, 
> ‘ , a“ ‘ “ lal 
adX\a Taptronu, waddov Se To Trav. 
> ‘ 9s ¢ a i > / df , 
1 II. “Eve: ovv » rapotca mpaypareia ov Oewpias evexa 5 
> oe c > ‘ co %an 4? ¢€ 
eoTw MoTrep ai adrat (ov yup W Eedapev Ti ETL 7 
we become familiar with. from earliest youth; for to the 


character of the resulting habits it makes simply all the dif- 
ference in the world. 


Cuap. Il.—Some general characteristics of such Habits as 
are Virtuous. 


Virinons In a practical treatise like ours we at once follow up what 
from others has now been proved by asking, What is the definite character 
in being in 

pti igre , fact, all habits grow from the of Virtue to that of I. vii. 1-8, in 
Reasoa <7 repetition of acts similar to the investigation of the Defini- 


themselves. 

époiwv] There is no contradic- 
tion between this aud the state- 
ment in § 6 init., viz. That simi- 
lar acts produce opposite results. 
Acts and circumstances may be 
externally the same and yet very 
different to different people. And 
it is on the latter consideration, 
viz. their relation to the indi- 
vidual doing them, that their 
influence on resulting habits 
depends. eg. A subscription of 
precisely the same amount would 
be liberal in one man and mean 
in another. Thus the same act 
has a tendency to form a habit of 
liberality in the one case, and of 
stinginess in the other. 

Cuap, I].—This Chapter holds 
a somewhat similar position in 
the investigation of a Definition 


tion of Happiness. Aristotle 
feels his way towards a Defini- 
tion in each case by first laying 
down certain broad and general 
characteristics of the thing to be 
defined. Two such are arrived at 
in this Chapter. Next, Chapters 
iii and iv. consider questions 
arising out of the statements here 
made, Then Chapters v. and vi. 
contain the systematic construc- 
tion of the Definition of dpery, 
and so far may be compared with 
the formal construction of the 
Definition of Happiness in I. vii. 
9-16. 

6. ai d@\\a] Either ‘the rest 
of treatises on this subject,’—it 
being a complaint of Aristotle’s 
elsewhere that this is a general 
fault of the systems of his time 
(rév xpnopeav Stapapravovor, 
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‘ ‘ > x8 > N , , x ‘ 
2 To pev ovy Kata Tov opOov Aoyov mpaTTely KoWwov Kat 5 
€ t , a N > oA ‘ / 
vroxetaOw, pmOnceta. §& torepov wept avtov, Kat Ti 
> € > a“ / ‘ fal » ‘ ‘ ™. 
eotiv 0 opOos Aoyos, Kal TaS EXEL Tpos Tas addas 
> , > a ‘ , ¢ a e ‘ 
3 apetus. “Exeivo S¢ mpodiuporoyeicbw, dtu Tas o Trept 
fal r / 4 s 2 3 a ‘J / 
TOV TpakTav NOYoS TUT@ Kal oUK axpiBds dpeidet NE- 
oe > > aN ” CA N ‘ 
yeoOar, WoTEp Kal KAT apyas EelTomeV OTL KATA THY 
ef. e / ey / ‘ > cal , ‘ 
vAnY ot NOYOL aTraLTNTEOL’ Ta 8 ev tais mpakeot Kat Ta 
/ Ios ¢ \ ¥ ao or i '.¢ , 
cupdepovta ovdev EoTHKOS EXEL, WaTTEP OVE TA UYLEWWU. 
, ” a t , ¥ a ‘ 
4 Tovovrou & dvros tod Kaborov Aoyou, ETL UAAXOV O TEpt 
of actions, and, by consequence, of habits, which determine 
2 them as Virtuous? We can at once say that they must be in 
accordance with right reason, but that is vague, and we must 
hereafter explain what right reason is, and what is its relation to 
3 the Moral Virtues. But though we admit this to be too vague we 


must at the same time renew our protest against demanding any- 
4 thing like mathematical precision in such a subject as this, espe- 


‘they fail of being practical’)— or 
else, ‘ treatises on other subjects’ 
than morals, which may perhaps 
have a right to be theoretical and 
independent of practice. 

2. airis prob. oxéyrews under- 
stood from oxerréyeOa, or pos- 
sibly dpernjs in the sense of 
Virtue in theory, severed from 
practice. 

4, xaOdrep cipnxapev] see esp. 
$7 (fin.) of last Chapter (évi 67 
Ady@ x.7.A.), mpagers here being 
equivalent to évepyetac in the 
passage quoted. Thus més in 
1. 3 is emphatic, how we are to 


do the acts, so that the habits 
desired may follow. 

6. troxeicOw] ‘ Let it be taken 
for granted.’ Compare the 
somewhat similar way in which 
reXecdtns and a’rdpxea are put 
asile in I. vii. as vague, though 
real, characteristics of Happiness. 

vorepoy x.7.A.] in B, VI. this 
promise is fulfilled, but it is also 
touched upon in ch. vi. of this 
Book, where see the Definition 
of Virtue, and see also note on I. 
xiii. 20. 

10. car’ dpyds etropey x.T.d.] 
For explanations of this see L 


but, more 
definitely, 
like gvuod 
bodily 

habits, 

(1) in their 
formation, 
they _in- 
volve an 
avoidance 
of excess 
and defect, 
and aim at 


moderation : 
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5 cially in matters of detail. 


With this proviso we may now make 


two general statements which hold good of Virtuous Habits. 
6 Both are suggested by the analogy of bodily habits, such as 


health and strength. 


(i) The first is :—Ezxcess and defect. are 


injurious, moderation ts beneficial, to the formation of habits. 
This is true of bodily health in reference to the amount of 


vii. 17, etc, also (and esp. in 


reference to the words of |. 10, 
p. 75) see I. iii, 2-4. 
2. mapayyedia] ‘ body of 


rules.’ avrovs in the next line 
is of course emphatic. 

8. dei yap x.7.A.] This is the 
clue to the line of thought pur- 
sued in this Chapter. It is the 
analogy existing between the Body 
and Soul in respect of their habits 
or acquired capacities. In ch. vi., 
where the formal Definition of 
Virtue is investigated, the argu- 
ment proceeds from another 
analogy, viz. that existing be- 
tween Virtue and Art. The 
words in the parenthesis express 
very well the principle of what 
is generally called ‘the Argu- 
ment from Analogy.’ eg. In 


Butler’s ‘ Analogy’ the ‘avepa’ 
are the obvious arrangements of 
the Natural world, the ‘apav7 
the arrangements of the Moral 
world, as indicated to us by 
Religion, Natural or Revealed. 
The point of similarity is that 
the arrangements in both cases 
proceed from the same Author, 
and the ‘Argument from Ana- 
logy’ is, that they are therefore 
likely to resemble one another. 
So in the present passage the 

avepa are bodily habits, the 
agdavn habits of the Soul: the 
point of similarity that they are 
parts of the same complex Being: 
and the ‘Argument from Ana- 
logy’ is that they are likely to 
resemble one another in their 
nature and growth. 
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TOAAnY Tpodnv AapBuvelv Kai TOodAOUS TévoUS vITOpeE- 


15 


7 food, drink, and exercise; and so it is of Temperance in 
respect of pleasure, and of Courage in respect of fear, and 
similarly of other Virtues, in respect of the subject-matter 


8 with which each is concerned. (ii) Our second point is :— (2) when 
Virtuous habits when formed reproduce the acts by which Sewodig 
they were formed. Bodily habits suggest this law also: e.g. the acts 
Strength is gained by taking food and exercise, and when thu” 


9. dypotkor] perhaps ‘ascetics,’ 
avaigOnrds tis, ‘A sort of insen- 
sible man.’ The word ris intro- 
duces a kind of apology for the 
term ‘insensible,’ because, as 
Aristotle explains elsewhere, 
such a phenomenon is scarcely to 
be found. See vii. 3 and III. xi. 7. 

12. od povoy ai yevérets k.7.A.] 


Observe that the former charac- 
teristic of Virtuous Habits had 
reference to their formation and 
growth (yevéoeis xat avténoecs), 
the present characteristic has 
reference to their operation 
(€vépyetat) when formed. 

14. havepwrdrwy] is explained 
by the parenthesis in § 6 above. 


A habit is 
formed 

whenever 
we do the 


acts related 


to it with 
pleasure. 
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9 vew, Kut partora duvatat TavTa TroLeiv o Laxupos. OdTw 
Sy >? n ? “ ¥ . a > / 

& éyet Kai emi Tov apetwv' ex Te yap Tod améyecbas 

a a 4 4 / 

tay ndovav ywopela oadpoves, Kai yevouevor padvora 

/ > / 2 A ¢ / ‘ Y) , 8 a 

duvayeba amrexeo Gat auTav. Opoiws Se kat eri THs 

avdpeias: eOcopevor yap xaTappoveiy TOV poBepav Kai 

Uromevey auTa yvdpeba av8peior, Kat yevouevor padtora 


Suvncopeba Uropeve ta poBepa. 
1 IIL Snyetov Se Set moveicOa trav eFewv thy emi- 


9 gained enables us to take more food and exercise. 


So Tem- 


perance is acquired by resisting pleasure, and when acquired 


exhibits itself in the resistance of pleasure. 


Courage and other Virtues. 


Similarly of 


CHAP. IIl.—The test of the formation of Habits ts the pleasure 
or pain by which acts are accompanied. 


1 We can judge at once whether a habit is already formed 
or is only in process of formation, by the pleasure or pain 


Cuap. III.—If the statement 
at the end of the last Chapter be 
true, how can we tell when a 
habit is formed? If we become 
brave by doing brave acts, and 
when we have become brave we 
still do brave acts, how are we 
to know whether our brave acts 
are tending to form the habit, or 
are results of the formed, habit? 
Are they in the relation of cause 
or effect to the habit of bravery, 
and when do they pass the line 
from cause to effect? The 
answer is simple. If the acts 
are done with pain and difficulty 
the habit is not yet formed. If 
they are done with pleasure and 
ease they are the result of a 
habit already formed. When 


then we feel pleasure in doing 
any act, if it be a right act we 
have formed a habit of Virtue, 
if a wrong act we have formed a 
habit of Vice. When we do any 
act, right or wrong, with pain or 
without pleasure, we have not 
yet formed a habit either Vir- 
tuous or Vicious in that respect. 
It would thus appear that Moral 
Virtue is an affair of pleasure and 
pain: that Virtue and Vice may 
be resolved into a question of 
feeling pleasure and pain when 
we ought. And so after § 1 the 
discussion proceeds upon this text 
as it were, the immediate question 
with which the Chapter opened 
having been sufficiently answered. 

8. moveioba] the middle voice 


pany 
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yevopevny ndovny 4 7 omay ois epryous o pep yap drre- 
XomEvOs TOV CHpATIKaY OOVaY Kal avT@ TOUTE Xaipov 
cadppar, é ry dx Bepevos dKodacTos, | Kai oO pev vmro- 
pevav Ta Sewa Kat yaipwv %) pr AvTovpevds ye 
av8peios, 6 be Avrovpevos Beidds. Tlepi _movas yap 
Kai Aomas éotiv 1 70cm dpery Sua pe yap ry 
ndoviy ta daira mpatrouer, Sua Se tHv Adan TOV 
Kadav ameyoueba. Avo Sei HyOai mas evOus éx vewr, 
ws o Tlhatewv pnoiv, wore xaipew Te Kab Aveta Oat ois 
3 bet: 2) yap op6n mavdela arn éoriv. 
eit epi mpukes Kat mabn, mavti Se mabe wat maoy 
mpater Eretas Sov Kat AUT, Kal Sia Todt dv ein 7) 


sacle A by which the acés related to the habit are accom- 
panied. om this it would seem that Moral Virtue may be 
described as feeling pleasure and pain when we ought. That 
this is so we now proceed to prove at length.—(i) It is pleasure 
which tempts us to wrong, and pain which deters us from what 
2 is right. Hence moral education consists in the due regula- 
3 tion of the feelings of pleasure and pain. (ii) All virtue is 
concerned with the management of our actions and feelings, 
and every action and every feeling is necessarily accompanied 


” 1 ee) / 
Er & & apeta 


means ‘to consider,’ i.e. to make 
in one’s own mind. 

3. dxdAacros and Sdeidds are 
rather loosely used here in con- 
trast with capper and avdpeios. 
They imply strictly speaking the 
formation of a habit of the oppo- 
site kind, i.e. a state in which 
acts of intemperance or cowar- 
dice are done with ease and 
pleasure. The precise truth 
however seems to be that one 
who does an act of self-restraint 


or courage with difficulty has 
not as yet formed any habit 
either good or bad, though in 
fact he is on the road to the 
former. See note on capper 
and €yxpari}s, I. iii. 7. 

Ll. wavri 8é mabe x.7.d.] For 
this statement as far as wd6y are 
concerned see the Definition of 
maOn in ch. v. dAws ols érerat 
ndov7 4 Avr, ‘ whatever is fol- 
lowed by pleasure or pain.’ 


10 


Thus Virtue 
and Vice 
depend on 
our relation 
to Pleasure 
and Pain, 
as may be 
shown by a 
variety of 
arguments, 
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4 by pleasure or pain. 


(iii) The infliction of punishment by 


means of pain (all remedies being through the medium of 
contraries) proves that it is intended to remedy an excess of 
pleasure: in other words, that vice consists in pleasure out of 
5, 6 place. (iv) As we saw in ch. ii., whatever promotes or hinders 
the formation of a Virtuous habit is the sphere of its operation 
when formed. Now Moral habits are formed (not, as some 
suppose, by indifference to pleasure and pain, but) by feeling 


2. 8a rovrwv) ‘by means of 
these,’ viz. pleasure and pain, 
though the latter only is strictly 
speaking referred to. The use 
of dca with the accus. =‘ because 
of’ must not be confused with 
this. An instance of it is found 
just below in 1. 6. 

On xéAaots see note III. v. 7. 

4. mpdrepov] viz. in $8 of the 
previous chapter. 

10. dradeias twas kat npepias] 
The Cynics and Stoics held the 
view here condemned. 

12. iméxerrat dpa x.t.A.] ‘Virtue 


therefore is established to be,’ 
etc. This seems to close the 
discussion, but Aristotle reopens 
it by adding three supplementary 
arguments. 

9 per) 7) ToavTn] This col- 
location of article, adjective, 
and substantive always denotes 
an epithet added emphatically, 
or by way of limitation, to the 
substantive. Transl. ‘ Virtue, 
at least Virtue of this kind,’ i.e. 
Moral Virtue (76:xy dapery), for 
the statement here made would 
not be true of Siavonrixy apern. 
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ToLavTN epi ndovas Kat AvTras Tov BerTicT@V TPaKTLKn, 
» S€ Kaxia Tovvaytiov. Tévorro 8 dv npiv Kai éx TovT@v 
pavepov ere mpl Tov auTav. Tpeav yap OvT@Y TOV 
eis Tas aipéces Kal TpLov TOV Ets Tas puyas, Kadov 
avpdépovtos 15€0s, Kat _Tpuay Tov evavtiov, aiaxpod 
PraBepod rAvrnpod, wept mavra pev Taita 6 ayalos 
katopOwrikos éotww, 6 Se KaKos duapTnTLKOS, udduoTa Se 
mept Thy ndovnv' Kown TE yap aUTn Tols feos, Kal 
Tact Tos UTO THY aipecw mapaxodovbel Kal yap TO 
kadov kai 70 oupépov nou paiverar. “Eri 8 é« vytiov 
Taw mei out Opamran duo xarerrov arorpiyrac bat 
Todt To mabos eyKeypwopevoy TH Biy. Kavovifoyev 


pleasure and pain when we ought. Hence the exercise of 
Moral habits when formed (z.e. of Moral Virtue) will be ex- 
hibited in feeling pleasure and pain when we ought. In the 
case of Vicious habits this just relation to pleasure and pain 
is reversed. We may further add the following arguments: 
—(v) We choose things because they are either good, useful, 
or pleasant. We avoid things because they are either bad, 
harmful, or painful. Now though Virtue goes right and Vice 
goes wrong in all these motives, yet this is pre-eminently the 
case in regard to pleasure and pain, which in some sense in- 
clude all the other motives. (vi) Regarded as feelings pleasure 


3. Observe the position of the 
articles, making rpi@y the predi- 
cate. ‘The inducements for 
choosing being three in number, 
and the inducements for avoid- 
ing also three.’ 

9. maow trois td x.7.A.] 
‘accompanies all the motives 
which come under the head of 
choice.’ For both the ‘good’ 
and the ‘useful’ are also ‘ plea- 
sant.’ 


11. ovvréOparra] Nomin. rd 
70v. 

12. Observe the antithesis be- 
tween rovro ro maOos and kai 
Tas mpagers,—mabn and mpagers 
being, as we were reminded in 
§ 3, the sphere of the operation 
of Moral Virtue. Also xat tas 
mpagers=‘even our actions,’ or 
‘our actions also,’ the continual 
presence of pleasure and pain as 
regulating action, being at first 
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and pain have been more ingrained into our lives, so to speak, 
by familiarity than any others; and regarded as motives for 
action also they are constantly present, though in varying 


9 degrees, with all of us. With them therefore our whole 
10 treatise must be concerned, (vii) Finally, nothing is so hard 


II 


to contend with as pleasure; nothing is therefore more meri- 
torious, and consequently more virtuous, than to bring pleasure 
and pain under due control. 

On all these grounds therefore we argue that Moral Virtue 
consists in the proper regulation of the feelings of pleasure 
and pain. 


sight less obvious than the fact Ephesus about 150 years before 

of our constant susceptibility to Aristotle. 

them as mere feelings. 6. mepi 8€ 1d xademorepor] 
5. Heraclitus was an Ionian This principle is again applied by 

philosopher who flourished at Aristotle in IIL. ix. 2, IV. i. 8, 9 


3 Ypapparveny. 


I 
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Sixata mpattovtas Sixaious yiverbar, ta de cwodppova 
cwppovas* eb yap mpatrover Ta Sixaia Kal Ta cadpova, 
non elat Sixator kal aadpoves, BoTrEp & TA ‘YpaypatiKa 
kal Ta movotka, ypaypatiKol Kal povorxol. “H ovd emt 5 
TOY Texyvav ovTas exer; evdexeTaL Yap YpaypmaTiKoY TL 
mova kat amo TOXTS kat adov vrraepevov. Tore 
ouv éorat ypapparixds, ea at _Ypapparicoy 7 mouion 
kar Ypappar cris: TOUTO 8 6 earl ‘70 Kara 7 év avuTe 
"Ets oud’ gj Spowdy éoTw ent TOV Texvav 
kai Tov dperav- Ta pep yap vo Tay TEXVOV yerdpeva 
TO ev éxe ev avTois, apKel ovv TadTa Twos ExovTa yeve- 


10 


CuaP, 1V.— Explanation of the apparent paradox that we 
become just by doing just actions. 


Another difficulty is suggested by the last statement made It may be 
in ch. ii. How can we become just by doing just acts? Are pray Sel 
we not just already if we do them, as (mutatis mutandis) 


is = ia not 
h ; ; a 
the case in the practice of the Arts? To this we answer— just men, 


just men, 


2 (1) This is not so in the case of the Arts: (2), Even if it even & we 


rtists 
were, the Arts are not a parallel case. (1) It is not so in the we: racing 


Arts.—Unless an artist understands the principles of his art (uct sftistic 


works ? 
3 for himself, he is not properly speaking an artist. (2) The bigs min 
Arts are not a parallel case——The Artistic Excellence of any so in the 
‘ work depends simply on the quality of the thing produced. (The arts 
are not a 
Cuar. IV.—This Chapter, like by following mechanically the (yi) 
the last, discusses a difficulty directions of his master. In case. 


arising out of the statement at either case he is not yet an 


the end of ch. ii. ‘that virtuous 
habits when formed reproduce 
the acts by which they were 
formed.’ 

6. In the Arts a beginner 
may go right by chance, or 


artist, 

12. ro ed eyes ev atrois] A 
work of art as such must be 
judged by its own merits. It is 
not affected by the circumstances, 
disadvantages, etc., of the artist. 
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But in Moral Excellence we further require in the agent him- 

Special con- self, (a) Knowledge of what he is doing. (8) Deliberate 
ditions are 2s . 
required to choice so to act, and moreover a pure and disinterested choice. 
constitute (+) Resolute and unflinching purpose. Of these conditions 
knowledge is of the least weight, while it is the first and only 
requisite in the case of the Arts. The two latter conditions, on 
the other hand, are everything, and they can only be secured 
4 by often doing acts of justice, temperance, ete. Hence neither 


an act as 
moral, 


to actions nor to individuals 


1. avra] ‘the actions them- 
selves ’—the nomin. of attds be- 
ing of course emphatic. 

6. Tatra 6S€ x«.7.A.] The 
artistic or technical merit of a 
work of art is not affected by the 
motive of the artist, whether 
good or bad, eg. whether his 
work may have been done with 
a religious or charitable purpose, 
or from jealousy or spite. In 
judging of a moral act, such 
considerations would be all-im- 
portant. 

7. With mpds 8€ rd ras dpe- 
tas supply éxecv from 1. 6. 


can the terms ‘just,’ etc., be 


8. Knowledge, though an 
essential requisite, of itself ad- 
vances us but little in the way 
of virtuous character. This is 
explained by §§ 5 and 6 below. 
See also ii. 1. 

ta 8 adda] i.e. the other con- 
ditions mentioned, viz. deliberate 
choice and unflinching purpose. 

10. mpdrrev is the emphatic 
word. See § 1, above. Also 
mpaypara pev Sixara (just acts) in 
the next line stand in contrast 
with Sixaos dé (just character) 
in the following clause. 
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strictly applied, unless there be, beside the outward act, the 
inward spirit and purpose of the formed habit in the doing of 
5 it, We were right then in saying that only by doing just acts 
6 can we become just. Mere theories of Virtue without practice 
can no more form virtuous habits, than physicians’ prescrip- 
tions if not followed can restore health. And yet this truth 
is very commonly forgotten. 


7. This is well expressed by 
Bp. Butler, Anal. ch. v. (p. 91 


well, and drawing fine pictures 
of it; this is so far from neces- 


Angus’s ed.), ‘Habits of the 
mind seem to be produced by 
repeated acts, as well as habits 
of the body. And in like 
manner as habits belonging to 
the body are produced by exter- 
nal acts, so habits of the mind 
are produced by the exertion of 
inward practical principles, i.e. 
by carrying them into act, or 
acting upon them. 

But going over the theory of vir- 
tue in one’s thoughts, talking 


sarily or certainly conducing to 
form a habit of it in him who 
thus employs himself, that it 
may harden the mind in a con- 
trary course, and render it 
gradually more insensible to all 
moral considerations.’ 

8. rdv Adyov (in contrast with 
ov mpdtrovot) means theory as 
opposed to practice. 

13. pirocootvres] The word 
dAooodia in Greek has a much 
wider significance than that 


Above all, 
knowledge 
without 
practice is, 
in Morals, 
useless, 


I 


Allattri- I 
butes of the 
Soul (includ- 
ing therefore 
Virtue) are 
cither waén, 
Suvders, or 
éfeus. 
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CHAP. V.—The Genus of Virtue determined. 


We have now to investigate the formal Definition of Virtue, 


and first, in natural order, to determine its Genus. 


evidently connected with the 


which ‘Philosophy’ would con- 
vey to us. In the absence of 
any revealed Religion, and the 
admitted inadequacy of the 
popularly received system of 
Religion, Philosophy would to a 
thinking Greek supply to some 
extent the place of Religion. To 
it alone he could look not only 
for theories of morality, but for 
practical rules for the guidance 
of life. Thus when Plato speaks 
of men Oe. avev prroaodias ape- 
Ths petrednbdres (Rep. p. 619), 
he would convey nearly the same 
notion, as if we should say ‘men 
who have lived a life of morality 
without religion.’ 

Cuap. V.—We now commence 
the formal construction of the 
Definition of Virtue. And as all 
Logical Definition consists in 
assigning the Genus and the 
Differentia, we first ascertain the 
Genus of Virtue (ri éoriy) in ch. 
v., and then its Differentia (arotdv 
tt) inch. vi. Now there are two 
ways in which we may hunt (6np- 
evewv) for a Definition, according 
to Aristotle. (1) We may take a 
wide Genus or class which is sure 
to include the object to be 
defined besides a good deal more, 


It is 
soul and not with the body. 


and’ then narrow that class by 
adding qualities or conditions till 
it becomes co-extensive with the 
thing to be defined; or we may 
exclude one by one such members 
of the class as are obviously be- 
side our purpose. e.g. In this 
Chapter to define Virtue Aris- 
totle takes the wide Genus ra év 
Th Wvx7—and since all attributes 
of the soul may be divided into 
ma6n, Svvdpers, and éfers, and as 
Virtue cannot (for reasons as- 
signed) be either maOos or dvva- 
pus, we thus obtain ¢&s as the 
proper Genus of Virtue, (2) The 
other method of ‘hunting’ -for 
a Definition is to take a number 
of concrete instances in which 
the quality to be defined is 
found, and then ascertain what 
it is which they have in common. 
e.g. On this plan Aristotle's 
course would have been to take 
the several virtues and find what 
they have in common in the 
midst of their various distinc- 
tions and individual peculiarities, 
and that common element would 
account for their being called by 
the common name Virtue, and 
would in fact constitute the 
Definition of Virtue. 
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fel ¥ > ‘ if 9 € / ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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15 


Now all attributes of the soul are either emotions, capabilities, 
or habits. ‘ Emotions’ are any affections of the soul accom- 
panied by pleasure or pain. ‘ Capabilities’ simply render us 
‘capable’ of being so affected. ‘ Habits’ are the permanent 
relations in which we stand to such affections, which may be 
either good or bad relations, depending on the manner or 
degree in which we allow ourselves to be affected by them. 
i. Virtue is not an Emotion, because—(a) We do not apply 
the terms right, wrong, praise, blame, to Emotions per se, as 


Having de- 
fined raén, 
Suvapmets, 
éfers, We 
can show 
that 


Virtue is 
hOL wavos, 


6. és is not exactly equiva- 
lent to ‘habit,’ by which it is 
conventionally translated. It is 


Hence Aristotle’s Definition es 
xa ds Exopev x... 
7. avetpevws] ‘remissly,’ ie. in 


rather ‘state’ or ‘settled condi- 
tion.’ €yew meant originally to 
‘hold on’ or ‘keep on’ (hence 
such phrases as dripdoas éxet, 
€xerOai Tivos), and so &is was ‘a 
holding on.’ e.g. €&ts rév SrA@v 
‘an armed state or condition.’ 


defect, opp. to opodpas, in ex- 
cess, This fault in respect of 
anger is criticised in IV, v. 5, 6. 
It is possible to take dvetpévws as 
in IIL. v. 10=‘dissolutely,’ but 
this would repeat, rather than 


oppose, aodpas. 


nor dvvauis. 5 ji, Virtue is not a mere ‘ Capability,’ because—(a) The argu- 
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dperat mpoaupéaets Tues 7) OvK avev mpoaupécews. TIpos 
Se TouToUs Kara per Ta ma8n xweia at Aeyoueba, Kata 
Se Tas apetas Kal Tas Kakias ov Kweicbar adda SiaKel- 


5 cOai Tres. 


‘ a \ Jar , : es wv ‘ 
Ava tavra Se ovde Suvapers evo" Ours y4p 5 


aryaBoi eyopeba 7) SuvacOan racyew dmras oure Kaxol, 


our’ erawovpeda ovre yeyopeba. 


Kai éri Svvatoi pev 


éopev pucer, ayabor Sé 7) Kaxot ov ywopeba duce €t- 


4 we obviously do apply them to virtue and vice. 


(8B) There 


is no deliberate choice in Emotions, as we have already stated 


(ch. iv 


.) that there is in Virtue. 


(y) We are said to be 


‘moved’ by our Emotions, but ‘disposed’ by virtue and vice, 
and this difference of language implies a difference of fact. 


ment above as to the application of praise, blame, etc., applies 


to Capabilities as well as to Emotions. 


1. dmpoaipéerws] = ‘without pur- 
pose,’ ‘spontaneously.’ The ob- 
jects corresponding to particular 
passions or emotions being pre- 
sent, the emotion must be felt 
(though not necessarily encour- 
aged or indulged), as necessarily 
as heat must be felt on approach- 
ing a fire. No reason or delibera- 
tion can prevent this. 

Compare Butler’s Analogy, pt. 
i. ch. v. (p. 98, ed. Angus), ‘The 
principle of Virtue can neither 
excite them (viz. such affections) 
nor prevent their being excited. 
On the contrary, they are natu- 
rally felt when the objects of 
them are present to the mind, 
not ouly before all consideration 
whether they can be obtained by 
lawful means, but after it is 


(8) Capabilities come 


found they cannot. For the 
natural objects of affection con- 
tinue so.’ .. And again, ‘ Par- 
ticular propensions (by which 
name Butler describes such affec- 
tions) from their very nature 
must be felt, the objects of them 
being present’ (p. 100). 

2. mpoaipéoets] The authority 
for this statement at present is 
iv. 3. It is afterwards embodied 
in the formal Definition of Vir- 
tue in vi. 15. 

4. ob xweicOa adda diakei- 
o6a] Not ‘moved’ but ‘dis- 
posed.’ The latter word implying 
@ more permanent affection. 
The distinction being made in 
language is a proof that such a 
distinction is commonly believed 
to exist. See note on i. 1. 
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by nature, Virtue does not, as we have fully proved in ch. i. 
6 iii. Hence we argue that if Virtue is neither an Emotion nor 
a Capability it must be a Habit. 


CHAP. VI.—The differentia of Virtue determined, and thus its 
Sull Definition arrived at. 


1 The next point will be to show what sort of a Habit Virtue 


2 is. 


Now speaking generally Excellence (aper7) of whatever 


kind perfects that of which it is the excellence, and causes 


Crap. VI.—In this Chapter 
Aristotle discovers what sort of 
a Habit Virtue is, as follows. 
First he lays down the broad 
general conception that Excel- 
lence (dpery) of any kind perfects 
the work of that of which it is 
the Excellence (§§ 1-3). Next 
he asks, In what then consists 
the perfection of Man’s works? 
(§ 4). Having noted that all 
things capable of division at all 
can be taken in excess, defect, 
or moderation, he states that the 
perfecting of all human work, 
scientific, artistic, and therefore 
still more, moral, consists in 
securing the mean or moderate 


amount (neither too much nor 
too little) of that with which it 
has to deal ($$ 5-9). He then 
explains that this is true only of 
Moral and not of Intellectual 
Excellence (§§ 10-13). After 
another argument pointing to the 
same conclusion derived from 
there being in all cases only one 
right and many wrong courses 
($ 14), the formal Definition of 
Virtue is enunciated (§ 15), and 
the Chapter concludes with 
removing two possible miscou- 
ceptions of, or objections to, 
the theory that all Virtue is a 
‘mean’ state (S$ 16, etc.). 


or 


. 
Therefore 
Virtue is 
a é€cs. 


We next ask, 
What sort 
of a habit 
is Virtue? 
We conceive 
of Excel- 
lence gene- 
rally as 
pertecting 
any work. 


Whenever 
different 


degrees of a 


thing are 
possible, 
Excellence 
consists in 
securing 

a mean or 
moderate 
amount, 
and that 
judged in 
relation to 
circum- 
stances, 
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3 its peculiar function to be well performed. Hence Moral 
Virtue (te. human Excellence) will perfect human nature 
and cause the proper function of human nature to be well 

4 performed. How this will be has been already hinted at (in 

ch. ii.) from the analogy existing between the functions of the 

body of man and of his soul and of their respective Excel- 
lences, but we now proceed to discuss the question on more 

general principles. In everything which is capable of divi- 

sion at all, whatever be the nature of the connexion of its 

parts, we can have an excessive, a defective, and a just amount. 

These amounts may be taken either absolutely or relatively, 

and the just amount is always a mean in respect of the 

excess and defect, ze. it lies somewhere between them. An 


5 ‘absolute’ mean then is that which is precisely half-way 


4, xal marks the conclusion or gravel. In either case it is 
of the argument. possible to take varying amounts 

9. Evvexjs is applied to that of the things in question. An- 
whose parts are continuous or other interpretation explains fuy- 
in close connexion, e.g. a stick exys of geometrical magnitudes, 
or stone ; diarperds to that whose line, figure, etc.; dcaiperds of 
parts are not so connected, e.g. a arithmetical numbers. 
heap of stones, a handful of sand 
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Ei 8 waca 


between a given excess and a given defect, and is therefore 


6,7 always the same and easily found in every case. 


By a 


‘relative mean’ we indicate that intermediate amount between 
excess and defect which is best for us ; i.e. the mean relative 


to our interest and advantage. 


more and sometimes less than the ‘ 
8, 9 different for different persons. 


This is of course sometimes 
absolute mean,’ and is 
Now when we say that every 


practical science places the perfection of its work in its being 


6.  apiOunrixny —dvadoylar] 
Arithmetic progression or pro- 
portion: ie. when each term 
differs from the preceding by a 
constant quantity. Consequently 
the absolute or arithmetic mean 
between two quantities is found 
by adding them together and 
dividing by 2. 

10. Milo was a celebrated 
athlete of Crotona, a sort of 
Greek Samson, of whose mar- 


vellous strength many traditions 
were preserved. 

14. Ei 6) waca x.t.d.] Observe 
that the argument now depends 
ontheanalogy between Virtueand 
the Arts or practical Sciences, i.e. 
between the work of man as a 
Moral agent, and the work of man 
as an Artistic or Scientific agent: 
and the inference is that what 
constitutes excellence in one sort 
of work (Artistic) will also consti- 


10 


This is ob- 
viously the 
case in 
artistic or 
seientific 
work, 


Hence it is 
so with 
Moral Ex- 
cellence or 
Virtue, 


This applies 10 tion) in all that it is concerned with. 


to Moral 
Excellence 


only, not to 
Intellectual. 
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neither excessive nor defective, but in due moderation, it is 
this relative mean that is always intended. And since then 
to attain to this relative mean is the end of every art or 
practical science, much more will it be so in the pre-eminent 
practical science of morals. Therefore it will be the charac- 
teristic feature of Moral Virtue that it perfects the work of 
man by aiming at a relative mean (in other words, at modera- 
Moral Virtue, be it 
observed (for all this does not apply to Intellectual Excellence), 


tute excellence in the other sort 
of work (Moral). This analogy 
must be carefully distinguished 
from that between the body and 
the soul of man in ii. 5-7. 

8. domep kal 7 hicis] i.e. 
Virtue is better than Art, just as 
Nature also is better than Art. 
Virtue is often regarded by Plato 
and Aristotle as a species of art, 
as has been noticed before, and 
indeed as its most perfect exem- 
plification. 

9. The argument only applies 
to 7Oixy dapern, because it alone 


comes within the general case 
upon which the whole argument 
is based (see § 4, év mavri x.7.X.), 
as being concerned with some- 
thing (viz. ma6n and mpdaégets) 
admitting of excess, mean, and 
defect. Such is clearly not the 
case in regard to Intellectual 
Excellence. That this is so with 
man is proved in $$ 10 and 11, 
and similarly (époiws) it is as- 
serted of mpdgers in $12. mdOn 
and mpaéecs are again thus united 
as forming the groundwork of 
Virtue in § 16 and also in iii. 3. 
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for Moral Virtue has for its object emotions and actions, both 


1,12 of which admit of excess, defect, and moderation. 


This 


moderation will consist in a due regulation of time, occasions, 
objects, motives, manner, ete., in regard to emotions and 


actions; 


and such regulation of emotions and actions is con- 
13, 14 fessedly a characteristic of Virtue. 


Once more, it is possible 


to go wrong in many ways, right in one way only: just as we 
may miss a mark in any and every direction and can hit it 


9. ratra dpdw] viz. both 
praise and success (€matveirat cal 
xatopOovrat) are characteristics 
of Virtue, as they have just been 
shown to be of moderation 
(uécov). Compare dep éori i THs 
dperis above inl. 4, where dep 
similarly refers to excellence 
(aptorov) as being a characteris- 
tic of virtue. 

12. The Pythagoreans ex- 
pressed their teaching on Moral 
and other subjects by mathe- 
matical metaphors, which how- 
ever have been often taken lite- 


rally. The doctrine quoted in 
the text isaspecimen. All that 
is infinite (involving the notion 
of indefinite) is bad; the finite 
is good. Aristotle’s inference 
from this, that right lies inter- 
mediate to the various courses of 
wrong, somewhat resembles the 
argument which is called the 
‘Principle of Sufficient Reason’ 
in Mathematics, as it is applied, 
e.g. to establish what is called the 
first Law of Motion. See fur- 
ther, note on I, vi. 7. 
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That Wrong 
is manifold, 
Right is one, 
points to 
the same 
conclusion, 
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only in one direction, which lies zn the middle of all the wrong 
directions. From this also we should infer that Virtue always 
consists in a mean or intermediate state, with related Vices 
on both sides of it, in the direction of Excess and in the direc- 


tion of Defect. 


periniTionN T5° = Hence we define Virtue as ‘A Habit, involving delibe- 


OF VIRTUE, 


6. This Definition of Virtue is 
only second in importance to the 
Definition of Happiness in I. vii. 
The student should carefully note 
the significance of every term in 
the Definition and why it is 
added to it. és is fully ex- 
plained in ch. v. mpoatperixy is 
added on the strength of what 
was said in iv. 3. év peodrnte 
TH) mpos Nas is the main point 
established in the present Chap- 
ter. dpiopevy Ady is necessary 
because the ‘mean,’ being relative, 
does not admit of being calcu- 
lated by an arithmetical formula 
(§ 6 above and viii. 5, 6), and 
therefore its varying standard 
must be determined by Reason 
from time to time. (This accords 
with the statement that all Vir- 
tue is xara rov dpOdy Adyoy in 
ii. 2.) Finally as dv 6 ppdvipos 
épiceey is added, because it 
might be asked, Where is Reason 


(which is an abstract term) prac- 
tically to be found? How shall 
we be able to consult Reason as 
to the determination of this rela- 
tive mean? And so finally we 
explain that we mean Reason as 
embodied in the man of recog- 
nised practical common sense. 
There may perhaps be another 
motive for this last addition. 
Suppose the authority of Reason 
is claimed by different men for 
opposite courses. Now though 
this may often happen in minor 
matters (see ch. ix. of this Book), 
yet if it be allowed without re- 
striction, it would lead to every 
one doing what is ‘right in his 
own eyes,’ and the denial of any 
absolute difference between right 
and wrong: just as the Sophists 
in Aristotle’s day said, ‘ What- 
ever any man thinks to be right 
is right to him, and there is no 
other standard.’ The remedy 


16 vep.os dpicever. 


17 evpiowew Kat aipeio Bas 


16 sense would determine it.’ 
17 Excess or in Defect, lies Vice. 
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rate purpose, conforming to the relative mean, which is de- 
termined by reason, and as the man of practical common 


On either side of this mean, in 


Two possible misconceptions two supple- 


must be anticipated. (1) It must not be supposed that, if mentary ex 


iat 


Virtue is a mean state, it is a state of mediocrity, or of & (1) Virtue is 
moderate amount of good. It is only when considered in not mean 


then against these eccentrici- 
ties or aberrations of Reason is 
to be found by appealing to the 
Reason of the man of recognised 
practical common sense. (Cf. I. 
viii. 13 and note there.) It may 
be taken as the embodiment of 
the general reason of mankind, 
unbiassed by considerations of 
individual interests. 

1. @ptopevn] There seems no 
doubt this should be apiopern, 
agreeing with peodrnrt, and not, 
as is usually written, apiopérn. 
It is the mean (neodrns), not the 
habit (€&:s), which has to be 
determined by Reason, as is ex- 
plained in the last note. 

Observe it is @pdvcpos, the man 
of practical sense, as contrasted 
with godds (as Plato would 
have said), the speculative philo- 
sopher. 

6. In order to comprehend 


or moderate 
amount of 


what follows it is necessary to 9204. 
understand clearly that the 
material (3d6n kai mpaets, emo- 
tions and actions) in the various 
degrees of which (ie. excess, 
mean, or defect) Virtue and Vice 
consist must be in itself neither 
good nor bad, but absolutely 
indifferent. That this is so in 
the case of man was explained 
in v. 3. eg. anger, pleasure, 
fear, etc., are neither good nor 
bad in themselves, but only in the 
degree in which they are in- 
dulged. If such ‘ material’ were 
in itself good, we could not have 
too much (excess) of it; if bad, 
we could not have too little 
(defect) of it. In either case 
‘moderation’ or a ‘mean’ amount 
would be out of the question. 

7. tov Adyov Tov Ti Hy iva E- 
youra may I be thus explained : — 

(1) 76 elvac (or efvat simply) 


(2) Not all 18 possible, amount of good. 


moderation 
is Virtue. 
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€oTly OvY oVdEeTTOTE TrEplt avTU KaTOpOoOdY, adr ael apwap- 
, tor ¥ ‘ > \ 9 \ ‘ A > a 
Taveww" ovd eats TO ev H py ev TEpt TA TOLAdTA EV TO 
itself and in the abstract that Virtue is a ‘mean.’ Considered 
in a special aspect and in reference to a special standard, 
viz. that of Excellence or Goodness, it is no longer a mean 
but extreme, ze. it includes not a moderate, but the greatest 
(2) Conversely it must not be 
thought that because Virtue consists in moderation that a 


mean or moderate amount of anything is good simply because 
it is moderate. In respect of things essentially bad the right 


means the ‘essence’ (i.e. the sim- 
plest form, or notion, of the exist- 
ence) of anything. 

(2) ri Hv etvac =‘ what was the 
essence of anything ?’ 

(3) 7O ri-jv-eivaa=‘the what 
the essence [of anything] was’; or 
‘that which the essence was’; or 
in other words again, ‘the essence’ 
[of anything]. 

(4) roy Adyov rdv ti-hv-eiva 
Aéyorra, ‘the definition stating 
the essence’; i.e. the ‘ essential’ 
or ‘logical’ Definition of any- 
thing : quite literally ‘the Defini- 
tion which says what [the] 
essence [of a thing] was.’ Thus 
the whole expression is nearly 
equivalent to ovaia occurring just 
before, which also means the 


‘being’ or ‘ essence’ of anything, 
‘essentia’ being the exact Latin 
equivalent of ovcia. 

It remains to explain jy and 
not éore being used. This is 
done to indicate that the Essence 
of a thing is prior to the exist- 
ence of the thing itself. e.g. Be- 
fore any individual man existed 
the essence of man, i.e. humanity, 
or the ideas constituting human- 
ity, existed as the type after 
which man was created, just as 
the idea of a house exists on paper 
or in the architect’s mind before 
the house itself is built. 

3. edO0s dvdpacrat ovverdnp- 

éva x.t.4.] ‘involve the notion 
of badness the moment they are 
named,’ 


lanl 


19 possible amount or rather none at all. 


I 
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a ¢ ‘ . / ¢ ‘ 
20 Boris vmrepBorn Kal Edrrevpis éddeirrews. Notep Se 


4 ‘ ? / 
cwppocvvns Kat avdpeias 


3 wy c ‘ ‘ 
ovk €otiw vumepBodn Kat 


‘ ‘ ‘ / ” ed Jar 
edrewris Sia TO péoov elvat Tews aKpov, oUTwS oVvdE 
> Ul , Jor € ‘ \ >. > ¢ 
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‘ / é ” ¥ / e XN 
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Kat eNews. 


a gk a ‘ , + / > 
VII. Set S€ tovTo wn povoy KaBorov AéyecOar, ara 
”“ f > / > ‘ r ‘ 
kai Tos Kal’ Exacta ehapportew ev yap Tois Tept Tas 


amount is no longer a mean or moderate amount, but the least 


If a thing is in itself 


bad, it is already, according to our theory, in excess or in 
defect, and therefore we cannot again have excess mean and 
20 defect of it. If it is itself good, it is, according to our theory, 
already a mean, and therefore we cannot again have excess 


mean and defect of it. 


Cuap, VII.—A Table or Catalogue of Virtues with their 
related Vices. 


In order to prove that our Definition holds good of all the 


Virtues in detail, we proceed 


8. mas] ‘in some sense,’ i.e. as 
is explained in § 17 jin., Virtue if 
regarded in its special relation to 
the standard of excellence is an 
extreme and not a mean. 

Cuar. VII.—Aristotle’s plan 
now is to prove the correctness 


to classify them, shewing the 


of this Definition of Virtue, by 
showing it to apply in the case 
of every individual Virtue in 
detail. This is clearly expressed 
again in § 11, pyréov ody x.7.X. 
With a view to this it is neces- 
sary to have an exhaustive Cata- 


List of 
Virtues 
and Vices 
in detail. 
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mpakes Aoyous ob pev xaorov KevoTepot ela, ot & 
émd pépous adnOworepor rept yap ta Kab’ Exacta at 
, ul 7 8 4 re ‘ 3 
mpukes, Séov 8 eri tovTav cuppavelv. Anmréov ovv 
? fal a ‘ ‘ > / ‘ 
2Tavta ex THs Siaypadijs. Tlepi pev ovy poBovs Kat 

Oappyn avdpeta pecorns: tov 8 wrepBaddovtwy 6 pev 5 
n > ‘ > , x > ‘ > , e > 2 
tT apoBia avwvupos (7oAda 8 éotiv avavupa), o 8 ev 
subject-matter in reference to which each Virtue is a mean 
state, together with its related Vices of excess and defect. 


Arranging them in the order of—1l. Excess, 2, Mean, 3. 


i. Courage. 2 Defect, we have—i. In reference to Confidence and Fear 


logue of the Virtues. This is of words converse to one another, 


therefore given in the present 
Chapter, and it forms a sort of 
‘Table of Contents’ for the dis- 
cussion which follows to the end 
of Bk. IV.; though the actual 
order here indicated is not 
always observed. 

2. adnOwerepor=‘ more real,’ 
not to be confused with adnOéc- 
Tepat=‘ more true.’ 

4. Staypadpjs] the table or 
catalogue. This will be found 
in an Appendix at the end of 
this Book, together with a note 
on the probable principle of 
classification upon which it is 
constructed, 

Tlept pdBous cai Oappn] Observe 
that in each case Aristotle first 
lays down the morally-indifferent 
(i.e. neither good nor bad in 
itself, see note on vi. 17) subject- 
matter, upon the excess, defect, 
or mean amount, of which the 
related Virtue and Vices in each 
case depend, Observe further 
that this subject-matter is in 
several cases described by a pair 


e.g. Confidence and Fear, Plea- 
sure and Pain, Giving and 
Receiving, etc. Now of either 
member of these pairs we may 
have excess, mean, or defect, and 
therefore theoretically there 
would be two Virtues, each with 
two related Vices, belonging to 
each pair. But as excess of con- 
fidence is much the same as defect 
of fear,and vice-versd, (and similar- 
ly in the case of the other pairs), 
the subdivision in each case is an 
unnecessary refinement. Conse- 
quently it is only carried out in 
two cases, viz. those of Courage 
and Liberality, and no stress is 
laid upon it in the fuller discus- 
sion which follows in Bks. IIT. 
and IV. 

6. wodAa & éorly dvovupal It 
must often be the case that re- 
finements of theory are not of 
sufficient practical importance to 
be represented by distinct words 
in common language, e.g. though 
in theory excess of confidence 
(ev r@ Oappeiv brepBddrcry) and 
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4 €otwoay Se avaicOnto.. epi Se Seow ypnuatov Kai 
inp pecorns pev erevOepiorys, vTepBorr Se Kai Ed- 
Newis acwrtia Kai avedevOepia. *Evavtiws § éavtais 
e 4 . r A t ‘\ ‘ y > 
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5 ednetrr et Nov pev ouv Tome eat ert keparatp réyo- 
fev, apKovpevor avt@ TovT@ Vortepov de axpiBeatepov 

6 wept avrav SiopicOncerar. epi S¢ ta ypryata Kai 


10 


15 


cece ree former)—(1) Rashness, (2) Courage, (3) Cowar- 

3 dice. ii. In reference to Pleasure and Pain (especially the 
fern (1) Intemperance, (2) Temperance, (3) Insensi- 

4, § tiveness, if indeed such a state exists. iii. In reference to 
giving and receiving Money (especially the former)—(1) Pro- 


ii, Temper- 
ance. 


iii, Liberal- 
ity. 


iv. Munifi- 


6 digality, (2) Liberality, (3) Sordidness. 


deficiency of fear (ev re hoPeic- 
Oa €ddeimetv) are distinct, yet 
practically the result of both is the 
same, viz. rashness, andsothis one 
word serves for both cases. It 
should also be noticed that some 
languages possess refinements of 
this kind which others have not ; 
and indeed it is seldom that any 
one word (in such cases as we are 
considering) in one language has 
its precise equivalent, meaning 
neither more nor Jess, in another 
language. (See Introd. p, xxxvi.). 


iv. In reference to 


3. ov macas] This limitation 
is fully explained in III. x. 

frrov dé cat wept ras dvmas] 
This is explained by III. xi. 5. 

7. dvaicOnrot] ‘insensible,’ or 
perhaps ‘insensitive,’ the latter 
reproducing not only the mean- 
ing of the Greek word, but also 
the somewhat unfamiliar char- 
acter which Aristotle admits 
it to have. 

8dow kai AnjYw] That the for- 
mer however is much more im- 
portant is shown in IV. i. 6-11. 


cence, 
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arra Siabéces ici, pecdrns pev peyarorperea (6 
yap peyaromperns Siaddper edevOepiour 6 pev yap Tept 
peydha, 6 Se rept pupa), drep Bory 5 ameipoxadia Kat 
Bavavoia, edreuipis Se puKporperreta’ Svapépover & 
abrat TOV TEept THY erevbepisryta, ™ be Siapepovar, 5 

7 barepov pnOnoerau. Tlepi 8€ tyuny Kat atiiav pecorns 
pev peyahowuyia, vrrepBors) 8é xavvorns 7 Aeyouern, 

8 édrevyres Se puporpuxiar ws § édeyouev EXE pos 
THY peyadorpemevay THY edevOepioTnta, Tept piKpa Sia- 
depovear, obras exer Tis Kal Tpos THY peyadouyiay, 10 


Wealth on a large scale—(1) Vulgar Display, (2) Munifi- 
7 cence, (3) Meanness. v. In reference to honour and dis- 
honour on a grand scale—(1) Vaingloriousness, (2) High- 
vi. Laud- 8,9 mindedness, (3) Littlemindedness. vi. In reference to the 

able Am- . . . : 
same in ordinary matters language supplies us only with the 


v. High- 
mindedness, 


bition. 


terms ‘Ambition’ and ‘ Ambitious’ 


on the one hand, and 


‘Want of Ambition’ and ‘ Unambitious’ on the other. As 


l. Gra diabécers] The dis- 
tinction between Liberality and 
Munificence, and between High- 
mindedness and Laudable Ambi- 
tion respectively, derives its 
value partly from the political or 
social aspect in which the Vir- 
tues were regarded by Greek 
philosophers. Socially the dif- 
ference is considerable; morally 
(in the proper sense of the word, 
i.e. in reference to the character 
of the agent), the difference, 
though notperhaps wholly unreal, 
is less important. The term éd:d- 
Oeors is here used as equivalent 
to éés, though it is sometimes 
distinguished from it as indicat- 
ing a disposition or tendency 
only, in contrast with a formed 


. 


habit (é£cs), e.g. éeyxpdrea is a 
Siabeors related to coppocivy as 
a e&is (see note I, iii. 7). 

3. dmeipoxadia] ‘bad taste ;’ 
literally ‘inexperience of what is 
beautiful.’ Bavavoia=Bavvavoia 
(from Badvos a forge and atw to 
burn), ‘the practice of a mechani- 
cal art,’ and hence ‘vulgarity’ 
generally. (Liddell and Scott.) 

7. Translate ‘As we said 
that Liberality was related to 
Munificence, differing from it in 
that it is on a small scale, so 
also there is a certain Virtue 
related to Highmindedness, the 
latter being concerned with 
great honours, while the Virtue 
in question deals with small 
honours.’ 


10 circumstances, applied to it. 


11 state which rarely exists). 
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11 aopynoia. Evi S€ Kai addar Tpeis pecorntes, Eexoveat 


however excess and defect are thus recognised there must 
clearly be a mean state, though, in the absence of a séttled 
name, either of the above pairs of terms are, according to 
vii. 
tion of the Temper—(1) Passionateness, (2) Meekness, (3 
Impassionateness (if there be such a word to describe a 


5. d:abéoets] ‘The habits as 


6. emi in Composition has a 
well as the individual characters 


reciprocal force, ¢.g. éraporBadis, 


corresponding are nameless ; (or, 
the abstract as well as the con- 
crete terms are nameless)—ex- 
cept the term ‘‘ambition,” cor- 
responding with “ambitious ”.’ 
Similarly in English we have no 
word ‘ unambition,’ to correspond 
with ‘ unambitious,’ 


émimaxia (offensive and defensive 
alliance), émivéuerOat, ete. 

10. év rois é&js pnOnoera] See 
IV. iv. 4, 

16. adpyntés tis] A sort of 
‘impassionate’ man. ‘tis’ as it 
were apologizes for the uncouth- 
ness of the term employed : as it 


10 


15 


In reference to the regula- vii. Meek- 
) ness, 


Three Virtues follow relating to Three Social 
Virtues, viz., 


12 


13 
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our conduct in and towards Society—and here we must 
apologize for having to employ somewhat inadequate names 


viii, Truth- 12 to describe our meaning. viii. As regards Truth—(1) Boast- 


fulness, 


ix. Pleas- 
antry. 


x. Friend- 
liness, 


13 fulness, (2) Truthfulness, (3) Self-Depreciation. 


ix. As 
regards pleasantness in times of relaxation—(1) Buffoonery, 
(2) Pleasantry, (3) Boorishness. x. As regards general 


does elsewhere for its inadequacy, 14. elpwveia = dissimulatio, 


when it does not express the 
precise shade of meaning desired : 
€.9- Xavvdrys tes in § 7, adn Ons 
tis in $ 12 » dypoikds ts in § 13, 
dvaiobnrés tis in ii, 7. 

4. ev adrois] ie. ev Adyos 
xat mpageoty. 


i.e. a concealment of what you 
are; ddafovela=simulatio, i.e. a 
pretension to what you are not. 
elpoveia is a difficult word to 
translate; see further note on 
IV. vii. 3. 

19. idos and ¢iAia are not to 


5 
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pleasantness of demeanour—(1) Obsequiousness, degenerat- 
ing into Sycophancy if it be adopted to serve our own inter- 

14 ests, (2) Friendliness, (3) Churlishness. We add two condi- Two imper- 
tions, which, though not so much settled habits as occasionally (tly, Nit 
aroused feelings, are yet virtuous and praiseworthy as com- viz, 


be translated ‘friend’ and 
‘friendship,’ but ‘friendly’ and 
‘friendliness.’ The character de- 
scribed is that of a man who 
naturally ‘gets on’ with every 
one he comes into contact with ; 
one who naturally attracts every 
one, just as the ‘churl’ men- 
tioned presently is one who 
naturally repels every one. 

1. obSevds Evexa] ‘ Obsequi- 
ousness’ is spontaneous and 
natural to the character in which 
it is displayed, and so may be in 
some sense sincere. ‘Flattery’ 
is put on, and is adopted to 
serve a man’s own interests and 
advancement, and therefore is 
necessarily insincere. 

4, Sense of Shame and Indigna- 
tion are notin the fullestsense Vir- 
tues, for two reasons ;—(1) They 
are themselves occasional Feel- 
ings (rd6n) rather than perma- 
nent States (é£ecs) in relation to 
the Feelings. This is more fully 


expressed in IV. ix. 1. <A per- 
manent State, either of Shame for 
our own wrong doings or of In- 
dignation at the success of others, 
would be in no sense desirable. 
(2) Because they cannot exist 
unless there has been previous 
wrong-doing on the part of our- 
selves or others. Hence they are 
only virtuous on this condition, é& 
trobécews, as Aristotle himself 
expresses it in IV. ix. 7. 

On the other hand two reasons 
are given in the text why they 
are in some seuse Virtues ;—(1) 
They are objects of praise, and 
this is an indication of Virtue as 
we have seen in the concluding 
words of B. L, also in I. xii. 6 
and II. vi. 12 (see note). (2) 
The phenomena of excess, mean, 
and defect, are exhibited in 
these two cases, as well as in 
those already considered (kat yap 
év rovtos x.T.A. 1. 6). 
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pared with their opposites: viz. xi. In reference to shame felt 


xi. Sense 

pel gece at our own conduct—(1) Excessive Bashfulness, (2) Sense of 
a Tndig- 15 Shame, (3) Shamelessness. xii. In reference to indignation 
nation. felt at the success, deserved or undeserved, of others—(1) 
Finally, ioe 18 Envy, (2) Virtuous Indignation, (3) Malevolence. xiii. Fin- 
in tte several ally, Justice is a word of such various meanings that we must 


6. rodroy] viz. roy vepeonriKdr. 

6 d€ émtyatpéxakos x.T.d.] This 
account of émtyatpexaxia is very 
confused. (1) There is no real, 
but only a verbal, opposition 
between grieving at the pros- 
perity of others (p@dvos) and 
rejoicing at the misfortunes of 
others (émtyatpexaxia). These 
two habits are related like those 
which arise from excess of confi- 
dence or defect of fear, which 
are not really two but one, and 
are called by the common name 
Opacitns, as was explained in 
§ 2. (2) The mean (véyeots) con- 
sisting in grieving at the pros- 
perity of others, when it is 
undeserved, and the excess 
(pP@dvos) in grieving at the pros- 
perity of others in all cases, 
whether deserved or undeserved, 
—the defect ought to consist in 
never grieving at the prosperity 


of others in any case, but in 
either rejoicing at it or being 
indifferent to it. But in order 
to make any sense of the words 
as they stand, we must under- 
stand with yaipev in l. 7 én 
Tois KaK@S Mpatrovow or some 
similar words, about which 
nothing has been said or im- 
plied. 

8. Groh xaipds €ora] On 
referring to the end of B. IV. it 
will be seen that the subject of 
vepeots is not referred to in the 
fuller discussions which follow. 
Otherwise the confusion of the 
present passage would probably 
have been corrected in some way. 

Sixkaoovvy is a difficult word 
to translate. It not only means 
‘justice’ in the limited sense 
(though even this, as Aristotle 
shows in Bk. V., is used in two 
or three distinct applications), 


a 


noe 
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? J ‘ > e [a] / ‘ n / 
CUUNS, ETEL OVX ATAGS eyeTal, weTA TadTa Siedopevot 
> eee / > fal / / , e / ‘ 
Tépt ExaTEpas Epotuev TAS pecOTHTES Ela" [dpoiws b¢ 
x ‘\ fal n > cal 
Kai Trept TOY AoyLKaV apeTor]. 
a \ / > a 4 ‘\ a a 
VIII. Tpidv S¢ d:abecewv ovear, dv0 pev KaKxiov, TIS 
‘\ ig ‘ a ‘ > a s) > a 
pev Ka vrrepBorny THs Se Kat’ edrewpuv, pias 8 aperis 5 
a / A / > / , € ‘ 
THS PMETOTHNTOS, TWATAL Tagals AVTLKEWWTAaL TWS' aL EV 
‘ Mv ‘ cal / \ 3 4. > / ee. ¢€ 
yap aKpat Kat TH Méon Kat addraIS EvayTiat ELOY, H 
\ , a ” - ‘ \¥ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
b€ péon Tails axpas @OTTEP Yup TO LoOV Tpos MEV TO 


hereafter distinguish them, and then show of each kind separ- 
ately how the law of the mean is applicable to it. The dis- 
cussion on Intellectual Excellence will follow after that. 


CuaP. VIII.— The nature and degrees of the opposition existing 
between Virtues and the Vices related to them. 


Excess, mean, and defect are all opposed to one another in The oppo- 


: : ition of 
various degrees, Compared with the excess, the mean appears the two 
extremes 
The objections to them are; iver s is 

; Py greater than 
(1) dpoiws is not true; for the thatofeither 


Intellectual Excellences are in no of them to 


but it has also the general sense 
of ‘uprightness’ or ‘righteous- 


ness,’ divested of the religious or 
the mean. 


theological savour attaching to 
these words. In this applica- 
tion, Aristotle in Bk. V. describes 
it as ovAAnBdnv waca dper, i.e. 
Virtue in the aggregate. Bk. V. 
is occupied with distinguishing 
and defining these several senses 
of Scxacoovyn, and, as is promised 
here, showing how to each of 
them separately the law of the 
‘mean’ is applicable in different 
ways. 

2. dpotws x.t.d.] The words 
in brackets are probably interpo- 
lated by some copyist who 
thought it might be well to give 
the contents of Bk. VL, as well 
as those of Bks. IV. and V. 


sense ‘mean’ states, and Aris- 
totle never suggests or attempts 
to prove anything of the kind 
(see note on vi. 10). (2) Aris- 
totle never speaks of Aoyixat 
aperat in this sense, but always of 
Stavontixal dperal, e.g. see I. xiii. 
20, Il. i. 1, etc. If we retain the 
words we must attach a very 
loose sense to duoiws and trans- 
late—‘ similarly we shall speak 
about Intellectual Excellences 
also:’? in fact understanding 
€podpey only, and not épodper 
Tas perdrnres elow. 

Cuap. VIII.—The fact that 
Virtue is a relative and not an 
absolute mean (i.e. not always 
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éxatrov peifor, m™pos S To petfov éraTTov, ovTas al 
peoae E€es mpos pev Tas edXEirpers VTepBaAXovat, mpos 
Se tas wmepBoras €ArElrrovew ev Te Tos Tabect Kai 
a , € N > a N ‘ ‘ N 
tais mpakeow. “O yap avdpetos mpos pev Tov deidov 
‘ 
Opasvs daiverat, mpos Se Tov Opacvy Seiros* dpuolws Se 5 
p p Pp He 
Xe , \ \ ‘ > , > F 
Kat 0 awdpwv mpos pev Tov avaic@nTov aKxodacTos, 
x . ‘ > h > / € >. 4 ‘ 
mpos S€ Tov axodactov avaicOntos, 6 & edevOépvos mpos 
‘\ 
lev Tov averevOepov aowrTos, qpos Se Tov dowTov ave- 
4 x A > a ‘ / e y 
3 AevBepos. Ato Kat amwOovvtat Tov pécov oL aKpot 
n re ‘\ 
éxarepos 7 pos éxaTepov, Kal KaXovcL Tov avdpetov 6 pev 10 
‘ ‘ a 
devros Opacvy, 6 de Opacus SevXov, Kal ert TOV adXrwv 
> 4 A > > / >. /. 4 
4avaroyov. Otto 8 avtixeiméevwy addnrols TovTwr, 
/ > , > ‘ al wv “‘ My. a ‘ 
whetoy EVAVTLOTHS ETE TOLS Gxpoes: Tpos ahrAnra ” pes 
TO péco Topperépes yap TavTa adpeorneer adrAnrov J 7 
TOU pécou, waoTrEp TO peya TOU Hux pow Kai 70 piKpov Tob 
5 Meyadou 7 apdw tov icov. "Ett qpos pev TO pécov eviows 
Axpows omoworns Tis haivetat, as TH OpacvTynTi Tpos THY 
in defect; compared with the defect, it appears in excess. 
3 A man who is in either extreme, reserving to himself the title 
of the mean, applies to the true mean the name of the ex- 
4 treme opposite to his own. Obviously however the opposition 
between the extremes (excess and defect) is greater than that 
The mean is between the mean and either of them ;—partly because the 


times to the interval between them is greater in actual distance, as we 


tothe defect, 5 Might say; and partly because sometimes one extreme appears 


half-way between the extremes between the extremes inter se 


to which it is related) implies 
that it will sometimes be nearer 
to one extreme than the other, 
and hence that the degrees of its 
opposition to them will differ in 
different cases. The main re- 
sults of this chapter are ;—(1) 
There is a greater opposition 


than between either of them and 
the mean. (2) Sometimes the 
excess and sometimes the defect 
is more opposed to the mean. (3) 
The degree of this divergence 
may depend either upon the 
nature of the case or upon our 
owndispositions in reference to it. 
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> / > s > , e 4 ef \ cal 
aTéXovTa adANAwWY EvayTia OpifovTal, WoTE Kal Lahdov 
> / ‘ lal > / ‘ \ ‘ / > / 

6 evavtia Ta TrELov areyovta. II pos S€ To wécov avTiKertat 

aA 3,> @ \ ¢ oo 9,> @ \ ¢e ‘ 
Harrov eh wv pev n eres, Eb wV Se 7 utrepBorn, 
e > 5 / \ > ° 6 + ¢ oe 9 rN 
otov avdpeia prev ovy 7 OpacuTns viepBory ovca, a 
¢ 8 Xia Err > a Se tA 2 e > at 
1) Oetia € enins ovca, Ty O€ coppooury OUX # aves 
aOnoia evdera ovoa, aAN 7 uKxodacia vIrepBordy ovca. 
‘ ? | ae a / td ‘ ‘ > 
7 Ava S00 & aitias trovTo cupBaiver, piav pev tv €& 
? a A , a N ? a > cS 
@QUTOU TOU TpayuaTos’ TW Yap eyyUTEpoy Eivat Kat 
e / “ id lal é > fol > ‘ 
OMoLOTEpov TO ETEPOY AKPoVY TH féTw, OV TOUTO adda 
> , ? a e ? ‘ , 
Tovvavtiov avtitiOewev paddov, olor ETrEL ofL0LOTEpOY 
> a a 9 , ¢ / ee) ‘ 3 
eivat Soxet TH avdpeia 1 Opacvtns Kat eyyvTEpov, avo- 
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to have a sort of affinity with the mean, whereas extremes 

inter se are radically opposed. ‘Thus Rashness (excess) is 

more akin to Courage than Cowardice (defect) is, and so on. 
6 This natural affinity to the mean of sometimes the excess and This may 
7 sometimes the defect, depends on two causes :—i. The nature {Pend on 


of things.—Some faults would be universally allowed to be i. Thenature 


2. ra 8€ mdeiorov dméxovra 
k.A.] ‘Things which differ 
most widely are defined to be 
contraries,’ It will be under- 
stood that we are speaking of 
things falling under the same 
class (i.e. mAeiorov dméxovra év 
T® ait@ yéver as Aristotle else- 
where more fully expresses it). 
All opposition or contrariety 
implies some degree of similarity. 
Otherwise Rashness for example 
might be thought to differ more 
from (say) Meanness, than from 
Cowardice. 

9. The twofold grounds of 
opposition between Extremes and 


the Mean explained in §§ 7 and 
8 suggest the first two of 
the practical rules for attaining 
the mean given in the next 
Chapter. 

10. Practical applications of 
this principle will be found in the 
discussion of Liberality (IV. i. 
31, 44), Highmindedness (IV. iii. 
37), and Meekness (IV. v. 12). 
In the first two cases, as in that 
of Courage, the defect is more 
opposed than the excess to the 
mean. In the case of Meekness, 
as in that of Temperance, it is 
the reverse. 


of things. 
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‘errors on the right side,’ and therefore nearer the mean. 


ii, Our own 8 ii. Our own dispositions.—If the natural bent of any indivi- 

dispositions qual is to one extreme, then practically for him that extreme 

tions. appears more opposed to the mean than the other. Its indul- 
gence would carry him further from the Virtuous mean than 
would the practice of the opposite extreme. 

CHAP. IX.—The difficulty of Virtue—Practical rules for attain- 
ing the Virtuous Mean—The liberty of private judgment 
in points of detail. 

Diflculty The various points now established concerning Virtue 
0 rtue, 


4, e& npav airav] This fol- 


out in this section. Conversely 
lows because virtue is a relative 


it might be said that theories 


mean (ev peodrnre TH Mpos Huds). 
Theories of the most absolute 
morality (see Introd. p. xxi.) 
must allow some variation in its 
application to practical details. 
Within certain limits what is 
right for one man is not neces- 
sarily right for another. The 
fallacy of Casuistry is that it ig- 
nores the considerations pointed 


which make moral distinctions 
purely relative err in overlooking 
the considerations of § 7. 

9. éridocts] lit. ‘increase’ or 
‘addition, hence, probably, 
‘bias’ or ‘inclination.’ 

Cuar. IX.—Another result 
from the mean in Virtue being 
relative and dependent on cir- 
cumstances, and also from the 
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via" 
an ‘ ¥ ‘ , > € , ‘ 8 e 
TOV Yap AKpwv TO meV EoTLV AapTwWAOTEpOY, TO O 7T- 15 
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2 plainly show that it is difficult to become Virtuous, and a 

complicated matter to attain the accurate mean. Three Three Rules 
3 practical rules are obvious. i. Avoid the extreme most ee 
4 opposed to the mean in the nature of things. If we must Rulei. 


err, it is at any rate best to choose the lesser of two evils. 


varying degrees of opposition be- 
tween it and its related Vices 
explained in the last Chapter, is 
that it is hard to hit the exact 
mean in all cases. Hence (1) 
practical rules for this purpose 
are suggested, and (2) the right 
of individual liberty of action 
within certain moderate limits is 
maintained, 


4. arovdaiov] See note on T. 
viii. 13. 

12. Kadvo] This is a slip 
of memory. The words occur 
in Circe’s advice to Ulysses to 
avoid the dangers of Charyhdis. 

17. 8evrepos TAovs corresponds 
to our expression ‘a second-best 
course,’ or a ‘pis-aller.’ 


Rule ii. 


Rule iii. 
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Aeyopen SKoreiv be bet ™pos & Kal avtot eveatadopot 
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éorat yeptpov €x THS doris Kat TIS unas THS ywvo~ 
pevns tept nuas. Eis tovvavtiov § éavtous adédcew 
. ‘ > cal > ‘ / 
Sei: roku ‘yap arayayovtes TOU duapTavew eis TO LecoV 
4 ef ¢ SS U 6 /. > a 
nkopuev, trep ot Ta Svectpappeva tav Evdwv opOovvres 
A x \ 
6 movwdew. Ev ravti S¢ paduota dudaxtéov To dv Kai 
‘ > Ins aE tl 
Thv ndovnv ov yap adéxactot Kpivouev avtnv. “Orrep 
3 € / A . ‘ € / a 
ovv ot Snuoyépovtes errafov mpos Thy “Ed«evnv, tovto 
“a tal a J > “ % 
Sei mabeiv Kat jas mpos Thy ndovnv, Kal ev TAaCL THY 
> > / > > / 
exeivav errideyew pwvny' ovTw yap avTnY aTroTreuTo- 
ii. Avoid the extreme to which our natural inelination 
5 tends. The pleasure we derive from actions affords a simple 


6 test of this inclination. iii, Beware above all of allowing the 
pleasure of actions to bias our judgment respecting them. 


1. avrot] Thus for example =decuriare, to tamper with the 


although as a general rule the 
Virtue of Courage would be 
gained rather by acts of Rashness 
than by acts of Cowardice, yet 
there may be fearless and hot- 
brained persons who would arrive 
at it best by acts of what 
would seem to them cowardice. 
Again, in order to arrive at the 
just mean in the way of spend- 
ing money (éAevepia) this rule 
would probably direct a Scotch- 
man to aim at prodigality (daw- 
tia), but an Irishman to practise 
closeness (dvedeuBepia). 

6. Steorpappeva x.t.d.] The 
method of straightening a roll of 
paper by rolling it in the opposite 
direction would be another 
familiar illustration. 

8. adéxaorot] from dexagw (and 
this from Sexds, a body of ten), 


‘decurie,’ and so generally ‘to 
bribe.’ ad€éxacro. therefore= 
‘impartial,’ literally ‘ unbribed.’ 

9. Snpoy€povres] The refer- 
ence is to /1/. iii. 158 :— 


* On Tlion’s towers 
Sat the sage chiefs and councillors of 


roy. 

Helen they saw, as to the tower she 
came ; 

And, ’tis no marvel, one to other said, 

The valiant Trojans and well-greavéed 
Greeks 

For pcg such as this should long en- 
dure 

The toils of war; for goddess-like she 


seems ; 

And yet, despite her beauty, let her go, 

Nor bring on us and on our sons a 
curse.”—Lord Derby's Translation, 


Similarly, says Aristotle, we 
must dismiss pleasure from our 
consideration, while we are de- 
liberating, else unbiassed judg- 
ment will be out of the question. 


an 
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7 The observance of such practical rules will enable us, roughly stight varia- 

8 speaking, to attain the Virtuous mean. And, after all, eoall Sie one 
deviations from the ideal mean are not important, nor is it toindividual 
easy to say when they become so. In such matters of detail /¢s™"™* 
much must be left to the decision of individual judgment. 

9 Indeed the surest way of attaining the mean in practice is to 


allow such liberty. 


4, What follows is another 
illustration of the often repeated 
caution in Bk. I., that it is neither 
possible nor desirable to reduce 
Morals to a rigid or mathemati- 
cal precision, for ‘ Virtue itself 
turns Vice, being misapplied’ 
(Shakespeare). See esp. $ 9 just 
below drroxnivew 5€ Sei x.7.A. 

13. aicOnors has no technical 
meaning here, such as Moral 
Sense. It resembles rather the 
popular use of the word in 


English, as when we say ‘That 
must be left to each man’s own 
“sense” to decide.’ See further 
note on IV. v. 13. 

14. Observe the word &éi. 
Though the mean is always in 
theory the best, yet in order to 
attain it practically, it sometimes 
becomes a duty (dei) to aim at 
something in excess or defect of 
it. See viii. 8 (note), and § 5 of 
this Chapter. 
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III. 


a > a x ‘ / ‘\ , 4 ‘ 
I. Tis aperns 8n wept wan te Kai mpakes ovens, Kai 

a & ‘\ cr ig / > / ‘ / / 
emt ev TOIS Exovalols ETTALVaV Kal roywY yivoLEvwr, 


CuHapP. I.— Voluntary, Involuntary, and Mixed (or Nou-Volun- 
tary) Actions distinguished and discussed. 


The discussion of the difference between Voluntary and 
Involuntary actions is important (1) in reference to. the 


Recalling the Definition of 
Virtue in IT. vi. 17 (€&s mpoa- 
perixi ev perdrnte ovca TH mpos 
npas apurpevn Méy@ Kal @s dy 6 
Ppovpos dpiceev), we shall ob- 
tain the clue to the plan of what 
follows to the end of Bk. VI., the 
whole of which portion of the 
treatise consists of the illustra- 
tion of this Definition in detail. 

(1) &cs—This was sufficiently 
explained in IT. v. 

(2) mpoatperixy — This has 
been rather assumed than proved 
as yet (see II. iv. 3 and v. 4, 
ete.). Consequently the nature 
of mpoaipects is now discussed 
at length in its relation to Moral 
action, ch. i—v. 

(3) év peodrnte ovca TH mpds 
nas—This point is next proved 


of each of the Virtues in the list 
given in IT. vii. in detail, from 
Ill. vi. to end of IV., and 
of Scxavcoovyvn in each of its 
various senses (for which see II. 
vii. 16) in Bk. V. 

(4) @piopery . . . dpioever— 
The intellectual powers by which 
the variable relative mean is to 
be determined form the subject 
of Bk. VL, and this completes the 
discussion of the various terms 
in the Definition of Virtue. 

The discussion of rpoaipects or 
Deliberate Choice is approached 
by determining first the more 
comprehensive notion of volun- 
tariness ; since all that is delibe- 
rately chosen must of course be 
Voluntary, though not vice versd 
(see ii. 16). The contents of the 


4, 5 of other men. 
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Tept aperis erioKoTrovet, xpnoyov dé Kal Tois vouo- 
2 Oerodat mpos Te TAS Tyas Kal Tas KOdacELsS. Aoxet SE 


iKovota elvar Ta Bia h 80 & wopeva. Biavov S€ 5 
3 axovota elvas Ta Bia 7 dv ayvovav yivopyeva. Biatov 


ee? \ 7 > > @ ‘ t. 
ov 7 apyn e€wbev, ToravTn ovoa ev n pndev cupPur- 
ry / e ? nn / 
NeTat 6 TpaTTwY I) 6 Tacxeov, olov et mvebpa Kopioat 
a ¥ 7 ¥ 
4 7OL 4 avOpomror kuptot ovres. "Oca && bia poBov pet- 
Lover Kaxav mparreras } Sia KadOv TL, olov et TUpavvos 


verdict we pronounce upon them, whether it be one of praise, 


blame, pardon, or pity; and (2) from the social or political 


Involuntary 


2 point of view, to which we have often referred. Briefly then, acts detined 
Involuntary acts are those done under compulsion or through asactedneto 


3 tgnorance. 


compulsion 


We will speak of these in order. or ignorance. 


i, Compulsion occurs when our actions are entirely determined §, Involun- 


by some external cause, such as a storm or the superior strength 
There are also cases of Moral compulsion, 2.e. ya 
when we do something in itself undesirable under the fear of | 


first five Chapters are briefly as 
follows :— 

i. A general distinction be- 
tween Voluntary, Involuntary, 
and Mixed Actions, which last 
are styled for distinction, Non- 
Voluntary. 

ii, Deliberate Choice shown to 
be compounded of an element of 
impulse and an element of judg- 
ment, and distinguished from 
any simple exercise of either 
singly. 

iii. The relation of Deliberate 
Choice to Deliberation (BovXev- 
ois), i.e. to the element of judg- 
ment in ch. ii. 

iv. Its relation to Desire or 


tary acts 
from com- 
$$ 8—12). 
This may 
be Physical 


or Moral. 
Wish, which it presupposes, i.e. The latter 


4 ~ element of impulse in gives rise to 

v. A digression to refute the 
view held by Plato and others 
that Vice is involuntary, while 
Virtue is voluntary. 

3. Observe the frequent recur- 
rence to the social point of view 
indicated at the commencement 
in I, ii, 8, peOodos moderixy res 
ovea, and see Introd. p. xxxi. 

4, xédaors is punishment with 
a view to reformation (see note 
on v. 7), and so is naturally put 
in contrast with rin, reward for 
the sake of encouragement. 

6. apxn] the originating or 
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6 some greater evil, or the hope of some greater good. But 


Such mixed 
acts are 
rather 
voluntary 
than in- 
voluntary, 


such actions are, so to speak, mixed, being neither purely 
voluntary nor purely involuntary. They are rather voluntary 
however, (1) because they are deliberately chosen at the 
moment of performance ; and (2) because it is always physi- 


motive cause of the action: 
speaking technically, the Efficient 
Cause (see Glossary p. xlvii.). 

9. rd dé rédos «.t.A.] The 
object or motive of an act is to 
be determined at the moment of 
action; so (87) whether the 
action were voluntary or invol- 
untary (i.e. whether there were 
a réXos or motive at all) is to be 
determined at the moment of 
action. If a conscious motive 
determined the action then, the 
action itself must have been 
voluntary, and that fact cannot 


be altered by regrets or after- 
thoughts when the danger is 
past. That such is the case in 
the actions we are considering is 
evident, because the movement 
of the limbs at least is perfectly 
free at the moment of action 
(see 1. 12). 

12. dpyavxa pépy] the limbs 
which are instrumental in the 
performance of the act. 

15. drd@s] i.e. simply or abs- 
tractedly, i.e. considered apart 
from surrounding circumstances, 


10 


15 
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x > , , ¢ / N . oa € , 
Thy avOpwrivny pvow vrrepteiver Kat pndeis av vTropei- 


8 vat. 


y § y > ” > A >. 4 
Eva tows ovk éotw avayxacOnvat, adra 


a 7 el] / / ‘ / ‘\ ‘ ‘ 
padrov atroBavereov wafovtt Ta Sewotata’ Kat yap Tov 
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9 LayTpokTovijcat. “Eo be xaderrov éviore Biaxpivas rotov 
avTi TTrotov aiperéov Kat TL avti Tivos Urropever ov, ere 
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N > VN , . Aw D 
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, > ‘ / ¥ N , / ‘ 
Kafovtat aicxpa, d0ev eraivot Kat Yroyou yivovtas Tept 


7, 8 cally in our power to abstain from them. 


character is various. 


9 for them, according to circumstances; but it is impossible to 


1. Regarded in their moral 
aspect these mixed actions fall 
into three classes. (Note, it is 
due to their mixed character, and 
so far as they have an element 
of voluntariness about them, that 
they admit of a moral aspect at 
all.) 

(1) Praise is accorded, when 
something painful or humiliating 
(alcxypov) is endured from a 
noble motive, eg. the case of 
martyrdom, and the legends of 
Scevola, Regulus, Lady Godiva, 
etc. 

(2) Blame, when shame or dis- 
grace is accepted without ade- 


quate reason, e.g. the conduct of 
a traitor who betrays his country 
or friends to secure his own re- 
lease from prison. 

(3) Allowance is made, when 
the pain or danger is such as 
to overstrain (jmepreiver) human 
endurance, e.g. confessions or 
revelations wrung out by torture. 
Aristotle adds that there are 
some acts so disgraceful that no 
torture could secure allowance 
for them, e.g. matricide. 

Ll. ra dvayxacavra pntpoKro- 
vicat] viz. his father Amphiaraus’s 
injunctions to do so, under pain 
of his displeasure. 


or 


10 


15 


Their moral ana their 
We praise, blame, or make allowance 


moral char- 
acter varies 
with cireum- 
stances. 
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I 


_ 


10 Jay down any general rules on such a subject. We reserve 
then the term Involuntary for cases of physical compulsion. 
Under no circumstances, however, must the violent desire 
for what is pleasurable or honourable be regarded as caus- 
ing such compulsion as would make an act involuntary, for 


The violent LI 
pleasure of 
actions is in 

n0 case to be 


considered . ° 
asasourceof (1) This would make all our actions compulsory, and so 
compuision would prove too much; (2) Such actions are pleasurable, 


excusethem. while compulsion is painful. The fault really rests with those 
who allow themselves to be so easily ‘ compelled,’ who wish to 


escape the responsibility of their bad actions and yet retain 


10. No emphasis is to be laid on 
Ta kava here, because practically, 
no one does argue against the 
voluntariness of noble acts on 
the ground that the intense plea- 
sure to be derived from them 
forces uson. (This is clear from 
the concluding words of this ch., 
and also from ch. v.) Logically, 
however, the higher pleasure of 


rd xadov and the lower pleasure 
of rd 750 stand on the same 
footing, so far as they affect the 
voluntariness or involuntariness 
of actions. 

11. mavra dy ein] because, as 
we read in II. iii. 7, 8, all the 
motives for action can be reduced 
to some form or another of what 
is pleasant (75v). 
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13 


12 
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credit for their good ones. 


We therefore define a compulsory 


act to be one caused by some external force to which the 
agent himself contributes nothing. 
ii. The other cause of involuntary actions was said to be ii. Involun- 


ignorance. 


This statement must be guarded by two condi- tnreugh 


10 


cts 


tions :—(1) First there must be subsequent sorrow for the act ret een 


done in ignorance: else it cannot be considered as really Two con- 


involuntary. Still as we cannot exactly say that it was pease a i 


voluntary, we shall for convenience sake describe such actions 1, subse- 
as non-voluntary. (2) Ignorance must not extend to the aventresret. 
2. Ignorance 
must be of 
sions, dyvoua Tov j cuppéportos, 7} 7 facts, not of 


14,15 


5. émiturov] Compare Jean 


Paul, ‘Joyful remembrances of 
wrong actions are their half 
repetitions, as repentant remem- 
brances of good ones are their 
half abolitions.’ 

10. As another illustration of 
the difference between involun- 
tary and non-voluntary, Aristotle 
elsewhere states that the action 
of the heart is involuntary, that 
of respiration non-voluntary : 
the former is entirely beyond our 
control, the latter not so. 

11. Observe that the expres- 


xaOddov tyvoia, étryvo.a €v TH mp 
atpéoet, ayvoovvra troveiv, are all 
equivalent, and are opposed to 
9 xa éxagra ayvora and to b¢ 
ayvootay roeiv. The former is 
ignorance in the major premiss, 
or the general principle; the 
latter ignorance in the minor 
premiss, or the particular appli- 
cation of the general principle. 
The drift of the passage seems to 
be to show that ignorance does 
not make an action involuntary 
unless the ignorance itself is in- 


o- princi iples, 
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principles of conduct, but only to the details, or acts: else a 
drunkard or a passionate man, or indeed any one who does 
wrong, might plead ignorance in some sense, and hence in- 


voluntariness. 


Therefore, for the sake of distinction again, 


we shall say that one who acts in ignorance of the general 
principles of conduct, or of what is befitting, or in ignorance 
affecting the deliberate choice of his actions, acts ‘ignorantly,’ 


16 but not ‘through ignorance,’ nor involuntarily. 


But one who 


acts in ignorance of some of the details or circumstances 
accompanying his action, we shall say acts ‘through ignor- 


ance,’ and involuntarily. 
voluntary. Ifthe ignorance could 
have been avoided at the outset, 
the agent is fully responsible for 
it, and also for all and any con- 
sequences that it may lead to. 
dua Tt Tov elpnpévar] i.e. 
pen or opyi) understood from 
pedvav i) opy:Copevos. 
12. wept ti # ev rin refers to 
the object upon which or whom 
the act takes place, eg. a man 


e.g. Ignorance of ‘fact’ 


or of 


slaying his son or his father 
in battle unwittingly. The 
murder of Laius in ignorance did 
not make (Edipus, morally 
speaking, a parricide. 

13. évexa Tivos (like of évexa in 
§ 18) has not its usual meaning 
of ‘motive’ (of which ignorance 
would be out of the question), 
but that of ‘tendency,’ as the 
examples show. 


or 


10 


17 


18 & 


17 the instrument, the tendency, or the manner of the act. 


18 maniac could be ignorant. 
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Tois Kupiwtatos* Kupiwtata 8 elvar Soxet ev ols 7 
‘detail’ may apply to the agent, the act itself, the object, 
Of 
all of these at once, and especially of the first, none but a 
But ignorance of one or more of 
such details, and especially of the object or of the tendency 
of the act, may well occur, and cause the act to be an in- 


4. otov x.r.X.] ‘as men in con- 
versation say that they made a 
slip (‘let the cat out of the bag’), 
or else that they did not know 
that it was any secret.’ These are 
of course two different excuses, 
either of which would illustrate 
what is meant by ignorance of 
the act itself. So also would the 
other case mentioned, viz. when 
a gun goes off accidentally and 
a some one. 

eopapaobat TO Aedoyxo- 
ak ddpu] ‘believing the spear 
to be rounded at the end when 


it was actually pointed,’ ie. like 
a foil with a button for fencing. 

9. xiconpw] pumice-stone, 
and therefore not likely to hurt 
if thrown at any one. This 
illustrates ignorance of the in- 
strument (rive oto opyave). 

émt cwtnpia] with a view to 


save, This corresponds to évexa 
tivos above. 
ll. dxpoyxetpitspevor] ‘ spar- 


ring.’ This example explains 
ignorance of the manner or de- 
ee of force of an act (és, oiov 


npépa 7 opddpa, § 16). 


Voluntary 
acts defined. 


Arguments 


to prove 
that acts 
done 
through 
anger or 
strong 
desire are 


Voluntary. 
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20 


19 voluntary one ‘through ignorance’; provided always that 
subsequent sorrow attends the discovery of what has been 
thus done through ignorance. 

Having now explained the nature of both kinds of involun- 
tary actions, we may define Voluntary acts conversely to be 
‘those originating from the agent himself, he having a full 
knowledge of the circumstances under which he is acting.’ 
21 This definition must be defended against the false view (which 

it in fact condemns) that acts done from anger or desire are 

involuntary, though originating in the agent himself. (1) They 
22 are not so, because all the acts of the lower animals and 
23 even children would then be involuntary. (2) Take this 
dilemma :—Lither it is meant that all acts of anger and desire 
are involuntary, or that the bad ones are involuntary and the 
good voluntary. The latter supposition is absurd, because 
the motive cause (anger and desire) is the same in both cases. 
24 The former is absurd because there are occasions when we 


6. “Iows yap] The force of 


20 


the class of involuntary actions, 


yap is to indicate that the fol- 
lowing class of actions (viz. ra 
da Oupdv f SC émOupiav), which 
are intentionally excluded by 
the Definition just given from 


are rightly so excluded. 

12. Se? is of course the empha- 
tic word. The sense of ‘duty’ 
excludes the notion of involun- 
tariness. If we ‘ought’ to do 
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n> > ‘ N ae N ’ 
T® akovolta éivat Ta KaTa AoyLopoVv H Ovpoyv auapTn- 
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27 Oevta; geveta pev yap aud, Soxet dé ovy nTTov 
] ¥. ‘ , a 
avOpwrixa civat Ta Goya maby. Ai Se mpakeus Tod 
> , 2 a ‘2? / ¥ ‘ ‘ 
avOpwrou ato Oupod Kai eriOvpias. “Atorov by TO 


/ > 4 ry 
Ti0évat akovolta TavTa. 


/ ‘ n ia / ‘ a 3 / 
1 IL. Atwpicpevwr S€ Tod Te Exovciov Kat TOV aKxouciou, 


ought to feel anger and desire, and there can be no ‘ought’ in 


25 the case if we are then involuntary agents. 


(3) The actions 


we are considering are done with pleasure, whereas involun- 


26 tariness through compulsion implies pain. 


(4) If wrong acts 


done deliberately are voluntary, and those done through anger 
and desire involuntary, how is it that, making no difference, 
we feel that we are to avoid the one as well as the other? 
27 And passion and reason being equally essential parts of human 
nature, and springs of human action, it is absurd to attempt 
this distinction between the acts which result from them. 


CHAP. I1.—Deliberate Choice (mpoaipeors) is compounded of an 
element of impulse and an element of judgment. 


1 This explanation of ‘voluntary’ and ‘involuntary’ clears 
2 the way for the discussion of Deliberate Choice, which obvi- 


anything it is clearly a voluntary 
act to do it. 

3. ri Staéper x.7.A.] The 
words t@ dxovora etvar belong in 
sense to ‘ra card Oupdy dyaptn- 
6évra’ only. What difference is 
there between deliberate errors 
and errors of passion from the 
fact of the latter being (as it is 
argued) involuntary, since we 


ought to avoid both kinds of 
error? If one class were volun- 
tary and the other involuntary, 
we should not have the same 
feeling about avoiding them 
both. 

6. ra dAoya 1wa6n) i.e. Ta Kata 
Gupov 7 pa 0 as opposed to 
Ta kata Aoyiopdv. 

Cuap. I1.—The object of this 


5 


Diseussion 
of rpoatpects 
introduced. 


v 


i. It is not 3 
merely an 
impulse, 
because— 


(1) It is not 
the same as 
Desire, 
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Teps Mpoatpereas Emerat bier Bein” oiKeLoTaToy "yap elvas 
doxet TH dperh Kat padhov Ta 70n Kpivew Tov mpakewv. 
‘H Tpoatpects 8) éxovowov per paiverat, ov TavToy 86, 
GXN ent mhéov TO éxovcLoV” TOU ev yap éxovaiou Kai 
matoes Kal TadAXa loa KOLVOVEL, Mpoaipecews &§ od, Kat 5 
‘\ > / ¢€ 4 XN id ‘ / 
Ta e€aipyns éxovora pev eyouev, KaTa Tpoaipecw & 
oA c ‘\ / > x a] / a ‘ aA 4 
ov. Ov dé Aeyovres auTnv emOvpiay % Ovpov % Bov- 
wv / > > ¢ >’ a) / ? \ 
Anow n Tia Sokav ove Eoixacw opOds eye. Ov yap 


ously is a particular case of voluntary action. 
sider deliberate choice to be a matter of impulse. 


i. Some con- 
If so, it 


must be either Desire, Anger, or Wish, this being admitted 


as a complete list of our Impulses. 


(1) It is not the same as 


Desire, because—(a) Irrational animals have desires but do 


chapter is to establish the com- 
pound character of mpoaipeots or 
deliberate choice, as consisting 
of an element of impulse and an 
element of judgment. This is 
done by proving that it is not 
identical with any sort of im- 
pulse singly, or of judgment 
singly. If it were identical with 
impulse, it must be either desire, 
anger, or wish (these being as- 
sumed as an exhaustive classifi- 
cation of impulse (dpegis), as 
Aristotle elsewhere (De An. II. 
iii. 2) explains). That it is not 
any of these, is shown in §§ 3—9. 
If it were identical with judg- 
ment (dd£a), or the expression of 
an opinion merely, it must be 
either judgment generally (8déa 
ams), or judgment when ex- 
ercised in a certain sphere, viz. 
matters of practical interest (8déa 
tis) That this is not so is 


shewn in §§ 10—15. It is then 
affirmed to be a choice resulting 
from deliberation, thus combin- 
ing both impulse and judgment. 

1. olxesdraroy yap] ‘It (viz. 
mpoaipects) appears to be very 
closely connected with Virtue, 
and to be a better test of moral 
character than actions.’ The 
question whether the intention 
or the outward act is more im- 
portant in morals is again re- 
ferred to, X. viii. 5. 

6. ra éaidvns] Acts done ‘on 
the spur of the moment.’ 

7. The principal difference be- 
tween émi@vpia (for which ‘de- 
sire’ is too wide, and ‘ appetite ’ 
too narrow) and BovAnots, or 
‘wish,’ is that émOupia is in 
connexion with a body, while 
BovaAnors is not. A spirit could 
experience BovAnots, but not 
émOupia. 
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4 Bupos. Kai 6 axparns em Bupa pev mparret, mpoai- 
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6 oP 15€0s. Oupos & Ere Hrtov Herta yap Ta Sia Ov- 

7 pov Kata mpoaipecw eivar Soxei. *“AdrAa pv ovde 
Bobrnois ye, xalmep avveyyus paivopevov' mpoaipects 
bev yap ov« éott Tay aduvdTwv, Kal & Tis hain Tpoat- 

tal / * > é > iZ > ‘ nw 
petcOar, Soxoin av 7rOv0s elvasr Bovrnars 8 eoti TOV 


not act with deliberate choice. (This argument applies to 

4 Anger also.) (4) The incontinent act in accordance with 
their desires, but against their deliberate choice; the con- 

5 tinent, vice vers@. (c) Desire is not opposed to desire, but 
to something else, viz. deliberate choice, which checks or 
resists it. (d) Desire is limited to what is pleasurable and 

6 painful, but deliberate choice is not. (2) Still less can it be (2) nor 
Anger, for actions done in Anger are the a? last we should “"8°": 

7 describe as done through deliberate choice. (8) It is not the (s) nor 
same as Wish, though not very dissimilar to it. (a) We may “* 
wish for impossibilities, but we cannot deliberately choose 


4. The third argument seems 
to rest on the notion (found also 
in Plato) that conflict or opposi- 
tion can only occur between two 
different parts of our constitu- 
tion, eg. between desire and 
reason, between impulse and re- 
solution, etc., but that no de- 
partment, whether that of reason 
or desire, or any other, can be 
‘divided against itself.’ In fact, 
it follows from the ‘law of con- 
tradiction’ that nothing can do 
or suffer contraries at the same 


time in reference to the same 
part of itself, ete. A similar 
argument was employed in I. 
xiii. 15, etc., to show the dis- 
tinctness of the appetitive and 
rational parts of the soul. Also 
it should be remembered that 
éOupia (as was explained above), 
like ‘appetite,’ implies a physi- 
cal or bodily affection, such as 
thirst, hunger, etc., of which the 
statement in the text is clearly 
true. 


8 


10 elvat. 


“ ” ‘ 
11” Ondws pev obv d0€n Tavrov tows odde Neyer ovdeis. 


8 them. 
9 possible, are out of our own power. 
Hence deliberate choice is no 


ii, Itis not 10 sort of impulse singly. ii. Secondly, it is not judgment, or 


merely a 
judgment 
or opinion, 
either gene- 
rally, 


or limited II 
to the 

sphere of 
morals and 


practice. 
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‘ 7 > ca lal > Lal 
mpoatpoupeba, Se 82 dy vyvavodpev, Kat evdarpoveiv 
Bovrcpeba pev kal paper, Tpoaipovpeba be Aeryeww ou 
dppoter ddws yap coucev 7 Tpoaipeacs mept Ta eb mpi 


Ovse 57 ddEa ay ein 7 wev yap Soka Soxet Trepi 


, 9 \ oo @ SN Se SS ge 
TAvTa €ival, Kal OVSEY NTTOY Trepi Ta atdia Kat TA adv- 
KR \ 3,9 ¢ a ‘ a al Lt tal r 
vata Ta eh nuiv Kal THO Yrevder Kat adnOet Svarpetrat, 
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ov TO KaK@ Kat ayabe, n Tpoaipects SE TovTOLS MAdXov. 


deliberate choice to means. 


expression of opinion, merely. 


be on all subjects, whether in our power or out of it. 


"AXN 


(b) We may wish for things which, though not im- 


(c) Wish refers to ends, 


(a) Judgment or opinion may 
(6) The 


excellence, or the reverse, of judgment consists in its being 
true or false to fact; that of deliberate choice in its being 
morally good or bad. It might however be thought to be 


1, d@avacias] ‘exemption from 
death.’ This, like vi. 6 (see note), 
is an allusion of too passing a 
kind to bear on the question of 
Aristotle’s belief in a future 
state. 

8. kai gapev] ‘we use the 
expression wish to be happy ;’— 
an appeal to common language. 

10. 8é&a here stands for an 
intellectual decision, the mere 
pronouncing of an opinion as to a 


fact, apart from any impulse or 
desire for action. Though it 
would be hardly supposed that 
mpoaipeois could be identical 
with this generally (§ 11), yet it 
might be thought identical with 
such an expression of opinion on 
practical or moral subjects. This 
is the d0£a ris or particular ap- 
plication of opinion referred to 
in §§ 11, ete. 


10 
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Kai rpoarpovpeba pev 
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Sei padrov 7 TO dpOas, 7 Se Sofa TO ws adrnOds. Kai 
, "NK f ¥ > , ¥ , 
mpoatpovpeba pev & parioTa iopev ayaba ovta, dofa- 


Se aA > , ¥ 
14 Coev d€ & ov Travy Loper. 


a? > € > x 
Aoxkovot TE ovxX Ol avTOL 


mpoatpeicOai te apiota Kat Sokatew, adr Evie Sokdtew 


\ ¥ \ , Coa > A a 
15 ev dyuewov, Sia Kaxiav 8 aipeicbar ovy a Sel. 


Ei 


‘ , , a , a a 
Se mpoyiverat Sofa THs mpoaipécews 7) Tapaxonrovbel, 

dart / > a \ fal >. ? > > / 
ovdev Siapeper ov TovTO yap cKoTrOUpEV, AAN’ EL TAVTOV 


simply an expression of opinion on subjects practical or moral. 
This is not the case, for (a) Character is formed by deliberate 
choice of good and evil, not by opinions on such subjects. 


13 relates to questions of fact. 


12 (b) Deliberate Choice relates to pursuing or avoiding, opinion 
(c) The excellence of deliberate 


choice depends on ‘its direction to right objects; that of 


opinion on its correctness in fact. 


(d) We deliberately choose 


what we know or feel sure about; we form opinions irrespec- 


14 tive of knowledge or certainty. 


(e) Excellence of deliberate 


choice and of opinion are not always united in the same per- 


15 sons, e.g. the incontinent. 


Whether correct opinion pre- 


cedes or follows deliberate choice we do not now consider, we 


4. AaBetv i huyeiv] another 
appeal to the usage of language. 
We do not speak of forming an 
opinion to pursue or avoid, but 
of forming a resolution or choice 
to do so. 

6. # is ‘or,’ not ‘than,’ as may 
be inferred from what was said 
in § 10, just above. 

9. €or] precisely the case of 


the incontinent (axpareis). See 
§ 4 above. 

ll. Aristotle here notices, 
without discussing, the interest- 
ing question whether correct 
views (Sd€a) precede good reso- 
lutions (mpoaipects), or vice versa ; 
whether right knowledge usually 
leads to right practice, or right 
practice to right knowledge. 


1,2 
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4 OvapeTpov Kal THS TWAEUpas, OTL aovppeTpot. "AXA ovde 


16 only maintain that they are not identical. 


vanced thus far. 
17 thing more. 
following upon deliberation.’ 


We have then ad- 


Deliberate choice is voluntary and some- 
In fact, as the name indicates, it is ‘a choice 


Cuap, Il1.—TZhe proper objects of Deliberation (Bovdevats). 


We now inquire what are the proper objects for deliberation, 


which is, as we have seen, the first stage in deliberate choice. 
3 (1) Negatively, we do not deliberate about (a) Things eternal 


"4 and immutable ; 


5. Thus the compound char- 
acter of deliberate choice is 
established, choice implying an 
element of impulse, deliberation 
an element of intellect or judg- 
ment. 

Cuap. III.—Deliberate Choice 
having been shown in the last 
chapter to consist in choice after 
deliberation, we now inquire (1) 
what are the proper objects and 
limits of deliberation, and (2) 


(b) Things changeable, which change accord- 


how its objects are related to, or 
distinguished from, those of the 
compound, deliberate choice ? 

12. d:apéerpov x.7.A.] We do 
not deliberate about the incom- 
mensurability of the side and 
diameter of a square, because we 
cannot alter it. The diameter= 
the side xX V2, and as V2 can- 
not be exactly found, the dia- 
meter and side are incommensur- 
able. 


or 


10 
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a / 2 a xX / ” / 
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/ 
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a n n ‘ \ ¥ / 
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\ / xX 
Ov yap yevor’ av 


Aitia yap 


5 ing to a fixed law; (c) Things changeable, which change 
according to no discoverable law; (d@) Things depending on 
6 pure chance where there can be no law; (e) In short anything 


whatever which is not in our own power. 


7 do deliberate (a) about things 


3. tporay] ‘solstices.’ The 
accent shows that it comes from 
Tpomn, not rpdros. 

9. atria yap Soxotor x.7.A.] 
This must be considered as a 
popular classification of causes 
familiar to his hearers (such 
current opinions being often 
introduced, as we have seen, 
by the verb Soxeiv—see note 
on I, iii. 2), rather than one for 
which Aristotle would hold him- 
self responsible. 

With this proviso, we may 
suppose the classification to have 
originated from the observation 
that causes naturally distin- 
guished themselves as either ir- 
rational or rational. The former 
were further divided into dicts, 
dvdykn, Tvxn, perhaps on some 
such notion as the following :— 

i, Some phenomena, varying 


(2) Positively, we 
in our own power; and each 


within fixed limits, seem to imply 
the existence of law, yet tem- 
pered, as it were, by some power 
behind it (pvars), regulating and 
modifying its applications: e.g. 
The relations between seed and 
crop ; the variations of hot, cold, 
wet or dry seasons, subject to 
the invariable distinction be- 
tween the seasons themselves; 
the preservation of the species in 
the reproduction of animals, not- 
withstanding endless minor dif- 
ferences in the individuals. Such 
operations would probably be as- 
signed to Nature (pvcrs). 

ii, Some events seem to recur 
under a law invariable and in- 
violable, as if it worked itself 
mechanically: eg. The rising 
and setting of the sun, the suc- 
cession of summer and winter, 
day and night. Such phenomena 


i 
ft 
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Bova, otov mept Ypappareov (ov yap Siordopev mas 5 

yparréov") aN’ 6 doa yiverar &V apa, pr ocavras s 
del, wept TouTwv Bovdevopea, olov Tept Tov KaTa ia- 

‘ ‘\ ‘ ‘ X\ ‘ a 
TPLENY Kal XpHUaTLoTLKNY, Kat Trept KUBEpynTLKNY Lar- 
* ‘ a = / \ 4 ‘ 
9 Aov H yupvactikny, bom HTTov SunkpiBwrat, Kat ETL TrEpL 
man about what is in Ais own power; (5) about the practical 


8 arts and about some sciences, though -not all (the amouht of 
9 deliberation being in inverse proportion to their precision), and, 


would appear to be caused by 
Necessity (dvayxn). 

iii. In other cases no law or 
reason or method can be traced 
by us in the sequence of events, 
e.g. & ‘windfall,’ or a ‘ godsend,’ 
as we term it, or the production 
of ‘monsters.’ Such occurrences 
would be referred to Chance 
(rixn). Anaxagoras in fact de- 
fined rvyn to be ddndos airia 
avOporive oyopa. Compare 
Pope, ‘ All chance ‘(is) direction 
which thou canst not see.’ 

It is scarcely necessary to 
point out that such distinctions 
are unphilosophical, being liable 
to disturbance upon every addi- 
tion to our physical knowledge. 
(For Aristotle’s own view of 
guors see Glossary p. xlix.) 

The class of rational causes is 
subdivided into vots and mav rd 
80 dvOpwmrov. The former appa- 
rently refers to Intelligence or 
Design as displayed in the physi- 





cal world, which in a modern 
system would be described as 
Providence, or, still more per- 
sonally, as God. av 1d 80 av- 
Opemrov includes all results 
brought about by human agency. 
This last group alone falls within 
the sphere of Deliberation. 

4. émiotnpdv] The word is used 
loosely for knowledge generally, 
including arts, for strictly speak- 
ing it would follow from what 
is said throughout the Chapter 
that Deliberation is only con- 
cerned with practical and not 
theoretical subjects, and therefore 
strictly speaking not with Sci- 
ences but Arts only (see Glossary, 
Art and Science). The instances 
given by Aristotle of such émo- 
that as we do deliberate about, 
viz. larptxi), kuBepyntixy, xpnpa- 
TLOTUKi), are evidently in the strict 
sense not émorypat but Téxvat. 

axpiBeis kat adrapxeis] dxpt- 
Bis means ‘accurate’ or ‘pre- 
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II 


10 speaking generally, more in reference to arts than sciences, 
there being naturally more generalities and uncertainties in the 
11 former; (c) about means and not about ends, In short the Analysis of 
process of deliberation is this:—Some end is set up which we br pines. 
desire to attain to. We consider the means by which it can be tion. 
reached ; and if there are several, which will be the easiest and 
best means. Having by choice or necessity settled upon some 


one means, we then consider how this means can be secured, 


science, 


cise,’ ‘not subject to variations 
or uncertainties ;’ a’rapxys ‘inde- 
pendent of external circumstances 
or conditions.’ eg. The sciences 
of Anatomy, Harmonics, Geo- 
logy are not avrapxeis in this 
sense, because each implies some 
special object-matter as the very 
condition of its existence as a 


Geometry would be 
avrapxys as postulating nothing 
but the existence of space and 
figure ; Arithmetic still more so 
as implying only the notions of 
succession and number. 

14. mp&rov airior] the first link 
in the chain of causation leading 
to the result desired. 


12 means in our own power. 
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elvat Bovrevots, olov at pabnuatixat, n S€ Bovrevois 
a , , » 3 ao s 
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> > rn t a X39 , > 7 dye 
13 elvae ev TH yeveoes.) Kav pev advvate evrvywow, adi- 
e > , N \ er 
oTavTat, olov es xpnuatwv Set, TavTa Se pm otov TES 
a 8 ‘\ x f > fol , 
mopicOnvar eav de Suvvatov haivyntar, eyxerpovor mpart- 
\ Nod a rn / > ‘\ \ ‘\ n 
tew. Avvata Se & dv nuav yévoit av Ta yap Sia TOV 


and so on as long as may be necessary, until we arrive at some 


This last step in the deliberation 


is the first in the practical effort of securing the end desired. 
If some necessary means prove impossible to secure, the 


13 deliberation ceases and the project is abandoned. _ If on the 


other hand the means prove feasible, then too deliberation 


1. domep Sidypappa] like a 
geometrical figure. We might 
take for an instance Eucl. i. 10. 
It is desired to draw a perpen- 
dicular to a given line from a 
given point in the line (Aéuevor 
TéAos 71). 

(1) Asking ourselves what 
conditions will secure this (ras 
xa 1a tivwy ora), we observe 
that making the adjacent angles 
equal would do so. 


F 


D P E B 


(2) Next, how can we make 
the adjacent angles equal (més 
ba tovray éorat)? By causing 
them to be parts of two triangles 


either with two sides and the 
included angles equal (Prop. 4), 
or with all three sides equal 
(Prop. 8). 

(3) Choosing the latter as pre- 
ferable (8:4 mAedvov pev atvo- 
pevov 61a tivos facta K.T.A.), how 
can we secure a triangle with 
equal sides (xdxeivo 6:4 tivos)? 
We see this to be in our power 
by taking any points in AB, viz. 
D and E, equidistant from P, 
erecting on DE an equilateral 
triangle DFE (by Prop. 1) and 
joining FP. 

The problem being thus 
brought back to steps within our 
power (€ds dy €AOwow emi rd 
mp@roy aircoyv), our investigation 
is at an end (év rij etpéoer Eoxa- 
réy €or), and we at once proceed 
with the construction of the Pro- 
position as given by Euclid, and 
thus ‘éoxarov év ri avadvoer’ be- 
comes ‘mp@rov év TH yevéret.’ 
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10 


14 ceases and action begins. Sometimes deliberation seeks to 

15 discover instruments, sometimes the way to employ them (in 

all cases implying, as we have maintained before, that a man 

is the originating cause of his actions about which he delibe- 

16 rates), and it is concerned with means and not with ends; nor 

finally does it deal with questions of fact, which are matters 

of observation. Deliberation cannot of course be prolonged 
indefinitely, but must be terminated by decision or choice of w, oan now 
17-19 means. The object of Deliberation and of Deliberate Choice distinguish 


Deliberation 
and Delibe 
rate Choice, 


4. goxe 87] The process of 
deliberation affords another proof 
that man is the originating cause 
of his actions. 

5. al 8€ mpages Dov Evexa] 
Aristotle is of course speaking of 
such actions only as form sub- 
jects of deliberation. 


14. mpoaipovpevoy is of course 
middle and not passive; ‘that 
which chooses.’ 

16. The kings determine upon 
action, the people carry it out 
without further deliberation. So 
when mpoaipeots or rd mpoatpov- 


* pevoy which leads (rd iyyouvpevor) 
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19 yedrov TO Snuw. “Ovtos Se Tov mpoasperod BovdevTod 


20 


I 


20 


The proper I 
objects of 
Desire 
(BovAnors) 
have been 
thought to 
be either 
what is 
really good 
or whatever 
pro temp. 
appears 


> Lal nr >? tn ‘\ 
opextou Tov ep nyly, Kat 


¢ / 2 ” 
y Tpoatpecls av €l7) Bov- 


he. a 34? r > n / ‘ 
Aevtixn opeis TOV ed nuivy ex Tod BovrevoacOar yap 
/ > / x / 
Kpivavres opeyoueOa Kata thy Bovdevow. 
€ ‘ 3 / U > 7 x ‘ a? 
H ev ov rrpoaipecis tur@ eipnobw, Kat mepi Trova 
> .o¢ a \ \ 
€oTl, Kal OTL TOY mpos TA TEAM! 
¢ ‘ / ¢ N > ” 
IV. ‘H &€ BovaAnors Ste pev TOU Tédous éoTiv eipyTat, 
a ‘ fal ‘ > a \ tal / 
Soxel Se Trois pev ayabov elvas, tois Se Tov paivopevov 


are therefore the same, except that the latter is already re- 


solved upon as the result of the deliberation. 


choice is made, the deliberatio 


When the 
m ceases. 


Thus we define deliberate choice to be ‘a choice following 
upon deliberation of something in our power.’ 


Cuap. 1V.—The proper objects of Desire (Boddnors). 


As we should not deliberate about means, unless we had 


first conceived of some end as 
the nature of that faculty, viz 


‘in this little kingdom, man,’ has 
made its decision, deliberation is 
over and action succeeds, 

1. Bovdevrod dpexrod] This 
recalls the compound character 
of mpoaipeots described in ch. ii., 
BovAevrod indicating the intellec- 
tual, and dpexrod the impulsive, 
element of the compound pro- 
cess. 

Cuar. IV.—In this Chapter 
we inquire into the nature of the 
faculty which sets up the end in 
the first instance as desirable, 
with a view to which end delibe- 
ration (BovAevots) discusses the 
means, and deliberate choice 
(xpoaipecis) decides upon them. 


desirable, we next inquire into 
. ‘wish’ or ‘ desire,’ which sets 


In other words we ask what are 
the proper objects of desire 
(BovAnots)? Thus every delibe- 
rate act implies the three stages 
BovAnots, BovdAevars, and mpoai- 
peots—as explained in the Glos- 
sary, 8.v. mpoalpecis. 

The discussion in this Chapter 
embraces a criticism of the two 
extreme theories, (1) that the 
objects of desire are things really 
good, and so, ultimately, the 
Absolute or Chief Good (Plato), 
and (2) that they are any things 
that appear at the time good 
(the Sophists), and also a solution 
of the question by Aristotle upon 
an intermediate ground. 


nn 
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¥ > / 
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¢ 
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\ ‘ 
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»”. \ 4 
Bapéa kai Tov Gddwv Exacta 6 orrovdaios yap Exacta 


sash ends before us. 


the objects of desire are really good. 


Two views present themselves :—i. That 


ii. That they are what- 


5 


ever may appear to each individual to be good. We object 
to the first, that it contradicts facts, as men obviously do desire 

3 what is bad; and to the second, that it seems to deny that 

4 there are objects per se desirable, and vice vers@. The truth under cer- 
seems to be that as when we speak of things being wholesome tn 
and so on we mean wholesome to those whose bodies are in a former is 
healthy state, so also when we speak of things being desirable, ‘"* 
we mean such things as are objects of desire to those whose 
minds are well regulated. Thus we escape both the above objec- 
tions: we maintain that there are things naturally and per se 


1. rayaGov] The Chief Good 
was, according to Plato, the ulti- 
mate object of all wish or desire, 
because all that was good in any 
lower objects was derived from, 
and limited to, their participation 
in the Chief Good. See note on 
I. iv. 3. 


10. domep xal x.t.r.]  Aris- 
totle’s argument is, that all rela- 
tive terms whatsoever present the 
same difficulty, if we are to take 
account of individual exceptions 
and abnormal circumstances. 

14. orovdaios] See note on 
I. viii. 13. 
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5 desirable, and that in the midst of the aberrations and per- 
versions of individual men, who simply follow pleasure and 

6 avoid pain, the desires of the good man are an index to us of 
what is thus naturally and per se desirable. 


CHAP. V.—A refutation of the theory that Virtue ts voluntary, 


but Vice involuntary. 
¥3 : : 
vuttce 1 Now we have seen that the choice of means to a given end 


are equally jg both voluntary and a matter of deliberate choice, conse- 
voluntary. 


1. rddnOes aire gaiverat] 
Thus the real standard is an ab- 
solute and not a relative one. 
The ozmovdaios does not fix the 
standard, but his known con- 
formity to the standard enables 
us to use him as a substitute 
for it. Similarly it is not the 
barometer but the pressure of 
the atmosphere which regulates 
the weather; the barometer is 
only a convenient index of the 
phenomena which it does not 
itself influence. It is in this 
restricted sense, therefore, that 
the ozovdaios is said in 1. 4 to 
be xavav cal pérpov rod ddnbois. 
Compare, ‘He that is spiritual 
judgeth all things.’ 

Cuap. V.—Aristotle concludes 


this part of his subject with a 
sort of supplementary Chapter to 
refute a theory which, owing to 
Plato’s advocacy, had obtained 
considerable prominence, viz. 
that Virtue is voluntary but Vice 
involuntary. The theory seems 
to have arisen thus :— In all cases 
of right or wrong action where a 
conscious struggle takes place, 
the two alternatives are pre- 
sented to us, present pleasure 
involving future pain and regret, 
or present pain (of self-denial) 
with subsequent pleasure and 
satisfaction. Thus it becomes a 
matter for calculation, Is the 
present pleasure so great as to 
counterbalance the future pain ? 
Is it so great as to make it worth 
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Kal TpoatpeTav Tov mpos 70 TEROS, at mept TavTa mpa- 
Eeus Kara mpoatpeow av elev nat éxovovor. Ai Se Tov 
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rew, kai 70 pi mparrew, eat év ols 0 pr, Kab TO vats 
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quently the practice of Virtue involving (as we have seen) a 
deliberate choice of means must be voluntary, and so likewise 
we maintain must Vice be voluntary. This latter point being 


while to risk the consequences ? 
If a man decides that it is, and 
does wrong accordingly, he has 
simply (it is argued) made a mis- 
take in his calculation, he has 
committed an error of judgment 
merely, and all wrong-doing, 
since it arises out of such a mis- 
take, is therefore involuntary. 
No one ever deliberately chooses 
anything but what at the time 
appears to him the better choice 
(rd 8€ TéXos Tis mpdEews Kara Tov 
kaipdv €or as we read in i. 6), 
and what is more, he cannot 
help its so appearing to him 
(see § 17 of this Chapter) any 
more than he can help an object’s 
appearing red or green to him. 
Thus when a man chooses the 
right he chooses knowingly and 
voluntarily for the best: when 
he chooses the wrong he chooses 
it still under a mistaken impres- 
sion that he is choosing for the 
best: he acts under an illusion 
and therefore involuntarily. 

There seem to be four main 
arguments in the Chapter :— 

(1) §§ 2—4. An argumentum ad 


hominem against the position of 
those half-necessitarians who 
maintain that though Vice is 
involuntary, Virtue is voluntary. 

(2) §§ 5—16. Against the more 
logical and thorough-going neces- 
sitarians who argue that all our 
actions, virtuous as well as vici- 
ous, are merely ,the necessary 
result of causes and circum- 
stances external to ourselves. 

(3) §§ 17, 18. Against the 
principal argument by which the 
half -necessitarians § supported 
their position. 

(4) §§ 19, 20. Against a mo- 
dified form of the same argu- 
ment. 

1. mept TavTa in 11 obviously 
refers to ‘means’ (ra mpds 16 re- 
Nos). mept raira in 1, 3 must’ 
have the same reference, and the 
argument is, that as the exercise 
of Virtue involves the choice of 
means, it must be voluntary. 
This, however, is generally ad- 
mitted, and the purpose of the 
Chapter is rather to show that 
the same inference applies to 
Vice, 


i, ‘ That 
Virtue is 
volun 

and Vice 
involuntary’ 
refuted, 


ii. The more 
general posi- 
tion ‘That 
our actions 
originate in 
causes be- 
yond our 
control’ 
refuted 

(33 5—16) 
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disputed, we prove it as follows :—i. If it is in our own power 
to act, it must also be in our own power not to act (else our 
action was not really in our power but was compulsory), and 
. vice vers@. Now if acting (or not acting) in any case be 
($324) 3, 4 right, the reverse would be wrong. Consequently if to do 
right is in our power, so also is to do wrong: in a word, if 


5 Virtue is voluntary, so is Vice. 


ii. If, in order to escape 


this conclusion, it be denied outright that man is himself the 


4. fv = ‘this was admitted to 
constitute our being good or bad.’ 
dyaOois kai xaxois is in attraction 
with é¢’ jpiv. See another in- 
stance of jy thus used in viii. 14, 

9. rois ye viv eipnpevors refers 
to the previous conclusions about 
the voluntary nature of BowAev- 
ots and mpoaipecis, with the 
assertion of which this Chapter 
opens, 

Aristotle now turns to the 
more thorough-going and more 
logical position that all our 
actions, good and bad alike, are 
the necessary result of our condi- 
tion and circumstances ; in other 


words, that we are not free and 
responsible agents at all. His 
first argument against it consists 
in what is called ‘shifting the 
burden of proof.’ It is not for 
those who accept, but for those 
who deny, what is prima facie 
true, to bring arguments in sup- 
port of their position. The 
prima facie truth in this case is 
that man himself originates his 
own acts, and until some other 
origin for them can be proved, 
we have a right, without further 
argument, to maintain that he 
does so originate them. Hence 
gaivera is emphatic. 
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6 originating cause of his acts either good or bad, (1) we reply (yy throw- 
that it rests with those who deny what is to all appearance the 
case to suggest some other cause, and if they cannot, we infer proof on the 
without further proof that a man does originate his ‘acts, and °PPonents. 

7 if so, that they are voluntary. (2) We appeal to the universal 
practice of mankind in private and in public life, which. by 
rewards and punishments encourages to virtuous, and dis- 


courages from vicious, acts. 


8 in our power. 


4, The second and third argu- 
ments consist in an appeal to the 
universal practice and belief of 
mankind. This further strength- 
ens the assertion made by daive- 
rat as explained in the last note, 
and serves to show that the oppo- 
nents fly in the face not only of 
what is prima facie true, but also 
of what is universally believed and 
acted upon. rovrors has of course 
the same reference as raira in § 6. 


This proves at least that man- 
kind generally consider both virtuous and vicious acts to be § 


6. xéAaois and tyopia differ 
in that xdAagis is punishment 
for the sake of him who suffers 
it, that he may reform: tipwpia 
is punishment for the sake of 
him who inflicts it, that he may 
be revenged. The idea of the 
former is ‘ chastisement,’ that of 
the latter, ‘ vengeance.’ 

13. xal yap] ‘and what is 
more :’ introducing a still more 
cogent proof. 


ing the 
burden of 


(2) By ap- 


pealing to 
the practice 
of mankind 
in rewarding 
Virtue and 
puening 
Vice, 


(3) So far are mankind at large from regard- (3) By show- 
ing how they 


punish igno- 
rance itself 
if avoidable. 


x1, 
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ing ignorance as rendering: Vice involuntary and therefore 
excusable, that they even punish for ignorance itself, when- 
ever it is such as could have been avoided. e.g. (a) Double 
penalties for offences committed in drunkenness. (6) Punish- 
ments for not knowing an offence to be forbidden by the law. 
10 (c) Or for any other sort of careless ignorance. (d) Or even 
for ignorance through incapacity if the incapacity be the 
result of previous Vice; for ‘single acts repeated form perma- 
12 nent habits. Every one ‘who i is nota downright idiot must know 


13 this much from daily experience, and it cannot avail to say 
14 that he did not wish it to be so in his case: nor does it follow 


1, rots peOvovor x.t.d.] a law facti non nocet.’ 
of Pittacus of Mytilene. 12. ai yap mepi x.t.A.] ‘ Actions 
4. Compare the maxim ‘Ig- of any kind make us similar in 
noratio juris nocet, ignoratio character.’ See II. ii. 8. 
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that he can arrest the formation of the habit at any step after 
the first. The first steps of moral, as often of physical, disease 
are voluntary, and though its progress soon passes out of our 
power, yet as we are responsible for its beginning, we are also 
answerable for all that it afterwards becomes. (e) The same 
remarks apply to bodily defects, which we pity if of natural 
or accidental growth, but visit with reproach if traceable to 
neglect, excess, or any other avoidable causes, and we may 
reasonably suppose that defects of body and of soul are blamed 
on the same principle, viz. when men believe them to be 


1. od pay day ye x.7.A.] ‘It thrown away his health’ (Grant). 
does not however follow that if,’ mpovécOac is the word used for 
etc. squandering money in IV. i, 

5. mpoenévw] ‘When he has etc. 


10 


15 


17 


iii. The argu- [I 7 
ment ‘ that 

we are not re- 
sponsible for 
the impressions 
which external 
objects make 
upon us, nor 
therefore for 
acting accord- 
ingly,’ is re- 
futed 

(1) by denyin, 
its truth ; . 
(2) by showing 
that it proves 
too much, as 
it applies to 
Virtue as well 
as Vice. 
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voluntary. iii. It is sometimes argued, ‘ We all desire what 
appears to us good, and we are not responsible for the appear- 
ance presented, or impression made upon us, by external 
objects.’ To this we reply (1) that if we are responsible for 
our general condition, we must be so in some sense for the 
impression which things make upon us, for this depends upon 
our condition to a great extent; (2) if we are not so respon- 
sible, then all that our opponents say is true: we are not 


2. ef dé tes x.7.A.] The argu- 
ment now returns to the first 
class of opponents who maintain 
that Virtue is voluntary and Vice 
involuntary, and it attacks the 
favourite argument on which 
they mainly relied. This was 
explained in the note at the 
commencement of this Chapter. 

3. d@avracia here has its ori- 
ginal signification of ‘appear- 
ance,’ and is little more than a 
repetition of qawopévov just 
before. 

5. Observe the alternatives e? 
pevovy ... ef d€ py. The con- 
sequences following on the latter 
supposition are enumerated as 
far as the end of § 17, and the 
results of those consequences as 


bearing on the argument in hand 
are introduced by ef 8) tair 
éoriv adnO7 in § 18. 

6. é&cs has the simple meaning 
of ‘state’ or ‘condition.’ The 
impression which things make 
on us, morally as well as physi- 
cally, depends very much on our 
condition, and for this we are in 
some degree (mws) responsible. 
Compare Butler : ‘When we say 
that men are misled by external 
circumstances of temptation, it 
cannot but be understood that 
there is somewhat within them- 
selves to render those circum- 
stances temptations, or to render 
them susceptible of impressions 
from them’ (Anal. p. 78, ed. 
Angus). 
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responsible if we do wrong; the choice of the ends at which 
we aim depends on our nature and constitution, not on our- 
selves; and a right tendency in this respect will constitute the 


18 highest perfection of natural gifts. 


But all this applies just 


as much to the choice of good ends as of bad ones. It removes 
the credit of our good acts as well as the blame of our bad 
acts. Ina word, it proves Virtue to be as involuntary as Vice. 


1. pivae is emphatic. ‘One 
must be born with, as it were, a 
sense of sight by which,’ etc. If 
a man is born colour-blind he 
cannot help seeing things differ- 
ently from other people; he is 
not master of the appearance 
presented to him (rjs avracias 
ov Kvpios). So, it is argued by 
the opponents, moral, like physi- 
cal, impressions depend on purely 
natural causes beyond ourcontrol. 

4, rd yap peyorov x.r.A.] 
Undentend éort. ‘For it is 
that which is greatestand noblest, 
and that which a man cannot 


19 iv. It is a slight modification of the last argument to maintain 


receive or learn from another, 
but as it is born with him so he 
must always have it.’ We 
might also understand ¢ye or 
é£e. before rd peyirrov, and so 
avoid the change of nominative 
in the above rendering. 

11. Eire dj introduces Aristotle’s 
own view; eire ro pev (in 1. 1, 
p- 144) that of the opponents, 
which he proceeds to refute; 
ovbey Frrov, the apodosis to both 
suppositions. 

12. map’ abréy] ‘depending on 
himself.’ Arnold (note on Thue. 
i, 141. 9) compares the English 


or 


iv. The argu- 
ment that 
Virtue is 


20 


21 


22 


voluntary in 
the choice of 
means even 
if we are not 
responsible 
for the end, 
is shown 

to apply 
equally 

to Vive. 


. 21 
Recapitula- 
tion, 


22 
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that while the end (or the appearance of things to us as desir- 
able) is fixed for us by natural causes, whether it be good or 


bad, yet that there is scope for the voluntariness of Virtue in 
the right choice of the means. To this we reply at once that 


20 the wrong choice of means, which would constitute Vice, is 


equally voluntary. Our position is now proved, that if Virtue 
is voluntary so also is Vice voluntary. 

The point we have now reached is this:—We have asserted 
Virtues to be mean states; we have shown how they are 
formed, and that they are in our own power and voluntary, 
and under the guidance of reason. The states or habits it is 


vulgarism ‘along of himself.’ 
Cf. vi. 11. mapa thy éumecpiav 
‘depending on their experience.’ 

1. dvorxdr] ‘ fixed by nature.’ 
ra Aourd ‘all the rest,’ ie. the 
means to the end. 

6. ovvairiot] ‘ partly responsible 
for.’ Notice that Aristotle ad- 
mits that our habits are to 
some extent the result of causes 
over which we have no control. 


7. TG moot tiwes etvat k.T.A.] 
‘The condition in which we are 
regulates the character of the 
end which we set before us.’ 

8. dpoiws yap] sc. €xovor, 
‘they are on the same footing.’ 

10. i’ dv re yiyvovra] This 
refers to such passages as II. i. 6, 
II. ii. 8, ete. 

ll. rovrwy mpaxrixal Kad atd- 


ras] Explained by II. ii. 8. 
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true are not voluntary in the same sense as the single acts 
which form them. As however their beginnings, though not 
the subsequent stages of their growth, are in our own power, 
the habits themselves are really in our own power. 


CHAP. VI.—The proper sphere and objects of Courage. 


Proceeding now to the consideration of the Virtues in 
detail, we commence with Courage. This we have already 
described as a mean state in regard to Fear and Confidence. 
Fear may be defined as the anticipation of Evil of any kind, 


Courage, 

though it 

is, speaking 
generally, a 
due modera- 
tion of fear, 
does not re- 


Cuarv. VI.—We now return 
to a discussion of the Virtues in 
detail as given in the (presumed) 
exhaustive Catalogue of IT. vii., 
in order to show how the law 
of the relative mean is applicable 
to every Virtue in detail, and 
so to justify its prominent posi- 
tion in our Definition of Virtue 
as a whole. 

The discussion of Courage 
occupies four Chapters, of which 
the subjects are as follows :— 


vi. The proper sphere and ob- 
jects of Courage. 

vii. Courage considered as a 
mean state, and in reference to 
its motive, together with the re- 
lated Excess and Defect. 

viii. The distinction between 
genuine and spurious Courage, 
of which latter five types are 
described. 

ix. Courage, though involving 
pain and loss, is no exception to 
the rule that all Virtue has 
pleasure in itself, 


late to all 
objects of 
fear, 
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3 but we speak of Courage in reference to some only of the 
4 objects of fear. e.g. We do not call a man courageous for 
5 having no fear of disgrace, poverty, sickness, insults to 
himself or his friends, envy, or even bodily chastisement. 
6 Though the term Courage may sometimes be applied to 
these cases, yet, strictly speaking, it has reference only to the 


sort of life after death, He 
seems however here to be 


5. émvecxis] ‘a man of pro- 
per feeling.’ 


16. paoreyoteGa] This is in 
allusion to the Spartan custom of 
whipping their youths to make 
them fearless of pain, and so 
brave soldiers. 

18. wépas yap] This passage is 
sometimes quoted as a proof that 
Aristotle had no belief in any 


speaking popularly in reference 
to the circumstances and pro- 
spects of ordinary life, and 
therefore the passage cannot 
fairly be pressed into the above 
controversy without reference to 
its context. 


10 
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greatest of dangers, and such, from its absolute finality, is 
7 Death. But we limit Courage still further to death of a noble 
8 kind (excluding, e.g. death in shipwreck or disease), in fact 
10 strictly speaking, to death (and circumstances which threaten 
death) in war, for this is admitted to be the noblest of all 
11 deaths. Of course the brave man will be brave in all the 
other cases that we have mentioned, but in its strict applica- 


tion Courage is limited to death and danger in war, and cases 
where there is some service or some glory to be gained by death. 


6. duddoyot rovrots] ‘Inhar- kind of courage see further viii. 


mony with these statements,’ 
viz. the pre-eminent glory of 
death in war. 

9. tmdéyuios is literally ‘ under 
the hand’ (yviov), and so 
‘handy,’ or ‘near at hand.’ 

11. of pev = of avdpeior, of Se 
= oi @addrrit, The courage of 
sailors is often due to the fami- 
liarity of experience, On, this 


6, 9. The courage of the truly 
brave manisshown in that, though 
he despairs of safety and hates 
the notion of such an inglorious 
death, still he will meet it with- 
out flinching. 

14. dvdpi{ovra] ‘they play the 
man.’ On the force of the middle 
voice compare note on dvOpamev- 
eoOa in X. viii. 6. There seems 


10 


but only to 
the greatest, 


? viz. Death, 


and especi- 
ally to death 
in battle. 


Courage in 
its objects, 
degrees, and 
occasions is 
regulated by 
Reason and 
stimulated 
by desire for 
the ideally 
noble (rd 
Kadov), 

($$ 1—6.) 
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Cuap. VIIl.—Courage considered as a mean state, with its 
related excess and defect. 


The objects of terror and its degree differ with different indi- 
viduals, though some things there are which no human being 


2 in his right senses could regard without terror. Within these 


limits of human endurance the truly brave man is unshaken ; 


3,4 his confidence as well as his fears, in respect of their objects, 


degrees, and occasions (in all of which points error is possible), 
being regulated by Reason, and his motive being always (asin 


5 all the other virtues) the ideally noble. 


to be a sort of a fortiori compari- 
son of xat dvdpi¢ovra: with the 
more passive condition adens éore 
in the last section. Observe also 
that some force is due to the con- 
nexion both in etymology and 
thought between dvdpifoua and 
avépeia. 

év ois €or aAxy] Either 
‘where there is opportunity for 
the display of prowess :’ or (as 


Such are the charac- 


in the analysis) ‘some defence or 
security for others,’ which is 
the case in war when a man dies 
to defend his country. 

1, maou is of course masculine 
and not neuter. 

5. as aGvOperos] ie. within 
human limits, as far as a man 
can be. Cf. paxapiovs 8€ avépa- 
mous in I. x. 16, and the note on 
os addafoy in IV, vii. 11. 
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TO KaTa THY ew. Kai 7@ avipeio 8¢ 1) awdpeia Kandov. 
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moda eoTW avévupa), ein 8 av THs pawopevos 7) avar- 
yntos, et unOev hoBoiro, unre ceicpov pte Ta KYuaTA, 
6 teristics of Courage. And not only the formed habit, but also 
each individual act of Courage, will be guided by this one 


7 motive, the attainment of the ideally noble. 
Now both confidence and fear admit of excess. Excess of fear- The Excess 


lessness (if we may so speak) i.e. a total absence of fear under 3°" usm 
ness and 
2. The following points should The parenthesis supports the Cowardice 
be noticed in explaining this minor premiss thus :— (8 7-12.) 


difficult section. (1) There isa 
marked opposition between évép- 
yera (act) and és (habit) on 
which the argument turns. 
Compare IV. ii. 6 for a similar 
antithesis and somewhat similar 
argument. (2) dpiterat yap éxac- 
Tov T® Téde is a parenthetical 
argument (or prosyllogism) sup- 
porting one of the premisses of 
the main syllogism. The main 
argument is :— 

( The end of the formed habit 
(ro xara thy €£w (rédos)) is 
also the end of each indivi- 
dual act (rdons évepyeias). 
ro xaddv is the end of the 
formed habit of Courage 
(rovodrov 8%) wat Td TéXos). 
Therefore it is the end of 
each act of Courage (xadov 
51) €vexa x.7.A.). 


( That which characterizes any- 
thing is its end (dpi{era 
éxaoToy T TéAet). TO KaddV 
characterizes the habit of 
Courage (r@ dvdpeip 7h av- 
Speta xanov). Therefore 76 
xadov is the end of the habit 
of Courage (roodroy 37 rd 
TEOS). 

6. The complication of the 
extremes here is rather confus- 
ing. In theory four (viz. Excess 
of Confidence, Defect of Confi- 
dence, Excess of Timidity, Defect 
of Timidity), in fact they reduce 
to two. For Excess of Confidence 
and Defect of Timidity are the 
same, and constitute Rashness ; 
while Defect of Confidence and 
Excess of Timidity are also 
identical, and constitute Coward- 
ice. See further, note on II. vii. 2. 
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all circumstances, exists rather in idea than infact. Excess of 

8 confidence gives rise to the extreme of Rashness. The Rash 
man has also a tendency to swagger, and he makes an ostenta- 
tion of Courage. To secure the reputation of Courage, for which 

he is anxious, he imitates its external signs as far as he can. 

9 In real danger however such characters are often found want- 
to ing. Excess of timidity (which implies defect of confidence) 
gives rise to the other extreme of Cowardice, which is mani- 

11 fested by over-sensitiveness to pain and by despondency. 
12 Thus Rashness, Cowardice, and Courage relate to the same 
objects and circumstances; but Rashness and Cowardice 
manifest excess and defect, while Courage is a mean state, 
respecting them. We might add that before the danger comes 


4. éxeivos, i.e. avdpeios. odros, ev rovrats de] i.e. ev ois Sdvav- 
i.e. 6 Opacis. Tat. 

6. Opacvde:hor] Falstaff would 9. ‘The coward is also defici- 
be a familiar example. See espe- ent in confidence, but his charac- 
cially Henry IV., Part I. Act ii. ter is more usually displayed by 
Sc. 4; Act v. Se, 4, ete, an excessive sensibility to pain.’ 
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\ ¢ / A ] ‘ ‘ / 
KQL UTTOMEVEL, 7) OTL ataN pov TO 7). 


the Rash are eager, the Brave are calm; in the danger the 
Brave are full of energy, the Rash fall away altogether. 
It will follow from what we have said that Suicide is an Suicide is 


act of Cowardice rather than of Courage. 


1. Tacitus (/ist, i. 68) de- 
scribes the Helvetii in very simi- 
lar words as being ‘ante discrimen 
feroces, in periculo pavidi,’ and 
(in Hist. i. 84) he generalizes, as 
Aristotle does in this passage, 
‘Fortissimus in ipso discrimine 
exercitus qui ante discrimen 
quietissimus,’ Compare the well- 
known description in Homer, JI. 
iii. 1-9, of the Greek host advanc- 
ing in silence to the battle. 

5. év ois eipntat] in reference 
to the limitations introduced in 
ch, vi. 

kat Gre kadov x.t.A.] ‘And it 
chooses and endures them (viz. 
oBepa), because it is honourable 
todo so.’ On this point see $6. 

6. The views of the ancients 
on Suicide (mixed up as the ques- 
tion must be with that of the 
nature of the Soul, Death, and a 
Future State) were very different 
from our own. It was allowed 
and even advocated by men of 
the highest moral character, and 
of great philosophical reputation, 
especially by the Stoics. 


For the Suicide 


Those who condemned it did 
so generally on one or other of 
these three grounds :— 

(1) On political grounds. Sui- 
cide deprived the state of services 
which it had a right to claim. 
Aristotle urges this in V. xi. 1-3. 
The Stoics admitted that Suicide 
was wrong when this result 
could be shown to be involved in 
it. Hadrian regarded the suicide 
of a Roman soldier as equivalent 
to desertion. 

(2) On the ground that it was 
an act of cowardice, as Aristotle 
argues in this passage. So 
Seneca, ‘It is folly to die for fear 
of death,’ and Ovid :— 

Rebus in adversis facile est contemnere 


vitam ; 
Fortiter ille facit qui miser esse potest. 


(3) Less seldom on the usual 
modern ground that it amounts 
to an abandonment vf a post of 
duty in which God has placed 
us. This was the point of view 
of Plato (see Phedo, etc.) and 
his successors, also of Pythagoras 
(Cic. de Senect. xx. § 73), who 


To § amoOynokew | 


5 


rather a 
case of 
Cowardice 
than of 
Courage. 


ell 


ree Se See 
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| 


faces death not because it is noble, but because he regards 
death as a less evil than that from which he seeks to escape. 


CHAP, VIII.— Spurious forms of Courage described. 


Fivespuri- r In contrast with genuine Courage now described, there 
of Courage are five spurious forms which must be distinguished from it. 
tally from L: Lhe courage of compulsion, which may perhaps be called 
i, Fearof 2 ‘Social’ courage, because it arises from fear of society. Its 
Tile say be nobler type is that which is due to fear of loss of character, 
due toeither or of the good opinion of those among whom we live, or even 
8 P ’ 
moral com- : . * 
pulsion, 3 to the influence of the rewards and punishments by which 


‘forbids a man to desert his post 
without the order of his com- 
mander, who is God.’ 

(Several other quotations 
from ancient moralists will be 
found in Lecky, Hist. Hur. 
Morals, i. p. 223, etc.) 


3. tropever] Understand @av- 
arov from the general sense of the 
context. See vi. 12, 

15. The whole line runs, J1. 
viii. 149: 

TubdeiSns dn’ epeto HoPevpevos txero vyjas. 

Thus the Courage of Dio- 
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3 civil society encourages Bravery, and thus, the motive being 
noble, in some cases this type approximates very nearly to 
4 the genuine virtue. A baser form may be seen in the courage or physical 
5 of troops who are driven to battle with the jaah, or drawn up “ompulsion. 
6 in positions where retreat is impossible. 2. 7 The courage of ii. Experi- 
ence, 


mede is represented as due to themselves. If they consist in 


the fear that Hector would tri- 
umph over him, if defeated. 
Conversely to the case in the 
text it has been said, ‘ Perfect 
Courage is doing without wit- 
nesses all that one could do if 
the world were spectators’ (La 
Rochefoucauld, Max. 216). 

1. Aristotle here touches 
upon a question of the greatest 
interest in moral science, How far 
does a system of rewards and 
punishments destroy the charac- 
ter of Virtue by reducing it to a 
calculation of self-interest? It 
depends greatly on the character 
of the rewards and punishments 


physical pleasure or pain, no 
true virtue can be developed by 
them. If however they be 
themselves moral (e.g. testimony 
of a good conscience, dread of 
shame or self-reproach, ete.), the 
stimulus to action which they 
afford is but a form of the love 
of Virtue and hatred of Vice in 
themselves. The case described 
in § 3 would illustrate the latter 
case, that in §§ 4 and 5 the 
former. 

10. ruémrovres] e.g. as Herodo- 
tus (vii, 223) says was the case 
with the Persian soldiers at the 
invasion of Greece. 


7,8 
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experience, which Socrates thought the truest type of Courage. 
Experience enables soldiers, for example, so to estimate the 
real danger that they are not alarmed by circumstances that 
would terrify the inexperienced. Thus experience as it were 


1. 9 éprepia 1 wept Exaora] 
‘Experience in any special sub- 
jects.’ This is further explained 
by rotodror (i.e. €umerpor) dAdor 
év dots in]. 3. Aristotle shows 
that experience cannot constitute 
courage—for if the danger be 
unreal, experience, which tells 
us that it is so, takes away the 
sphere for the exercise of cour- 
age (§§ 7, 8) ; while if the danger 
be real, experience, which reveals 
this, tends to make cowards of 
those who know it (§ 9). 

2. Socrates defines Courage (in 
Plat. Rep. p. 429) as ‘the power 
of preserving in danger the right 
opinion as to what is to be feared 
and what is not.’ Or again in 
the Protagoras, ‘Courage is the 
knowledge of what is terrible 
and what is not,’ 7) codia ray 
Sewav kcal py Sevav avdpeia 
€otiv. 

4, modAd ceva Tod Trodepov] i.e. 
many dangers in war are unreal, 
eg. the ferocious aspect and 


savage cries of barbarians, which 
are most alarming to the inexpe- 
rienced, but which make no im- 
pression on the veteran. It was 
said that at the commencement 
of the war between France and 
Prussia, there were served out 
to the young German troops pic- 
tures of the Turcos and their 
mode of fighting, in order to 
give them that éumeipia which 
would render them proof against 
such terrors. Another reading 
is kava, ie. there are many 
‘surprises’ in war; but this evi- 
dently spoils the sense. 

5. atvovrat 57 avdpetor k.7.d.] 
This would be further illustrated 
by the example introduced in vi. 
ll. The indifference of sailors 
in an ordinary gale is regarded 
by a landsman as courage (dre 
ovx toacw of dAdot old éortw), 
whereas in truth their éurecpia 
reveals that there is no danger, 
and therefore no occasion for 
courage. 
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puts a weapon into their hands which others have not, and 
hence their courage. There is however another aspect of 
g this. Experience sometimes points out the real magnitude 
of a danger which makes little impression on those who are 
inexperienced, and so sometimes veterans shrink back when 
raw levies press on. Thus courage which rests on the know- 
ledge that the danger is small becomes cowardice when the 


danger is known to be great. 


9. rad moXiTikd nearly re- 
sembled our militia as distin- 
guished from regular troops. It 
is not quite clear to what event 
reference is made in the text. It 
is easy, however, to suppose that 
veterans would be much more 
sensitive (say) to a flank move- 
ment on the part of the enemy, 
or to a threatening of their com- 
munications, than inexperienced 
troops would be, and would thus 
be more likely to be disorganized 


This therefore is not true 


by it. It is experience which 
makes doctors proverbially the 
most desponding patients, be- 
cause they understand what 
symptoms portend. 

The following recent occur- 
rence seems in point: ‘The 
troops who behaved worst in this 
affair (a skirmish near Paris) 
were the regulars, Zouaves, who 
fled like deer. The Gardes Mo- 
biles stood their ground’ (Paris 
letter, Sept. 23, 1870). 
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Courage. 3. The courage of high spirit.—It is true that the 
courageous are high-spirited, and that the outward signs of 
courage and high spirit are similar, and also that high spirit 
is a stimulus to courage. But they are not identical, else 


4. irntixds] ‘apt to advance,’ 24. dvotxwrary] ‘more purely 
connected with eit (ibo) through physical than other sorts of 
the verbal iréov. Courage.’ 
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or 


cu 


some of the lower animals, or men of violent passions, would 
afford the highest examples of courage. High spirit appears 
to be the natural substratum of courage, and requires only 
deliberate choice and a right motive to transform it from mere 

13 pugnacity to true courage. 4. The courage of a sanguine iv. Sanguine 
disposition —This results from a confident belief in success ; “Position. 
in other words, from a belief that there is no serious danger 

14 to fear. A drunken man exhibits this sort of courage. It 

15 fails when danger appears contrary to expectation. Hence 


11. rovodrov d€ mowovor x.r.A.] Part II. Act iv. Sc. 3, may be 
This would be an instance quoted, under the influence of 
of what is sometimes called which ‘the heart great and puffed 
‘Dutch courage.’ Falstaff's en- up. . . doth any deed of cour- 
comium on ‘Sherris’ as the age; and this valour comes of 
source of Courage in Henry IV. sherris.’ 


w 
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v. Igno- 
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sudden dangers are a better test of real courage than those 
which are foreseen. 5. The courage of ignorance.—This 


16, 17 form, which results from ignorance of the existence of danger, 


Courage 
relates to 
objects of 


I 


is not unlike the last mentioned, but is inferior to it as not 
implying any self-reliance. Such courage vanishes at once if 
the ignorance on which it depends is dispelled. 


CHAP. 1X.—How can the exercise of Courage, which involves 
pain and loss, have a‘ pleasure in itself? ? 


Thus Courage is a due regulation of confidence and fear, 
but more especially of the latter, because Courage implies 


‘ ‘ / U 
Ato Kat pevovat 


4. a£iapal ‘self-reliance,’ lite- 
rally ‘estimate of themselves.’ 
The sanguine rely so strongly 
upon the estimate which they 
have formed of their own prow- 
ess or good fortune, that they 
can face danger in the strength 
which it gives them. 

6. Grep of Apyetor k.7.A.] This 


incident is described by Xeno- 
phon (Hell. iv. 10). The Argives 
attacked with contemptuous bold- 
ness certain Spartans whom they 
mistook for Sicyonians owing to 
the Spartans having assumed 
some Sicyonian armour. The 
Argives fled at once on the dis- 
covery of their mistake. 
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‘ . > N e > , ‘ ‘ > e 
Avo Kat emirvrrov n avdpeia, Kat Sixaiws emawvettac 

, N ‘ \ , x a tas 
XaNETWTEpOY yap Ta AUTNPA VITOMEVELY, 7) TOV 7)5éwV 


> / 
atreyeo Pau. 


5) ‘ 2. ‘ / 5) 9 ~ 
Ou pnv ardra Sokevev av civat TO Kata 


‘\ > / tars eon f tA > / 
Thy avdpetay Tédos 75v, UO TOV KUKAw 8 adaviter Oat, 
@ > fal e > a é r ‘ 4 
oloy Kav TOlS YUPVYLKOIS ay@ou yiveTaL TOUS Yap TUKTALS 
Ny N aa eo e / N € ‘ 
TO pev Tédos Hdv, OV Evexa, 6 oTEPavoS Kal ai Tisai, 
a NN 4 > ‘ y re ‘ ‘ 
To O€ TUTTETOaL adyELVOY, ELTEP TApKLVOL, KaL AUTNPOD, 
\ a € / ‘\ “ ‘ ‘ a> F ‘ A 
Kal Tas o Trovos' Ova S€ TO TWOAAG TAUT Elval, iKpOV ov 


‘ e Ios tgs / ¥ 
3 TO ov évexa ovdev nou paiveTas EexeLy. 


> ‘\ fal / 
Ei &y towdrov 


> ‘ x ‘ ‘ ? / la ‘ / ‘ ‘ 

€oTL KAL TO TEpt THY avdpeiay, O wev BavaTos Kal TA 
4 x a 3 / \¥ ¥ ¢ 4 

Tpavpata AVTNPA TH avdpEL@ Kal AKOVTL ETTAL, UTTOMEVEL 


\ J ¢ ‘ A > ‘ x , 
4 6€ auTa, OTL KaXOV 4h OTL aiaxXpov TO Ln. 


i“ x 
Kai dco@ av 


a ‘ > ‘ ¥ a \ > / 
Hadrov THY apeTnVY eXNH Tacav KaL evdarpoverTEpos 


2 the endurance of things painful. 


Courage indeed cannot be 


exercised without pain, and hence it is difficult and propor- 
tionately praiseworthy. It may be asked, How is this recon- 
cileable with our repeated assertion that the practice of any 
virtue has pleasure in itself? We reply, As in training men 
endure hardship and pain willingly for the sake of the superior loss. 

3 pleasure of the end they have in view, so the brave man gtiti the 
4 endures the loss of life (a greater loss to him by reason of its 
superior happiness and virtue than it would be to any ordi- gained over- 


2. xadkera@repov x.7.A.] The 
regulation of fear implies endur- 
ing pain (Avmnpa tropéveww), the 
regulation of confidence re- 
sembles checking pleasure (jdéov 
dréxeoOa), and the former is 
more difficult, and therefore 
more virtuous, as we have seen 
before (II. iii. 10, ete.). 

8. pixpdv by] ie. insignificant 
and obscurely realized in com- 
parison with the numerous and 
palpable circumstances of pain 


and terror. Cf. X. vii. 8, where 
vois is said to be 7G Gyk@ pxpov 
as compared with the rest of man. 
ll. tropévee 8€  x.7.A.] 
Though he loves life much, he 
loves honour more: and though 
the loss of life is painful, the loss 
of honour would be yet more 
painful, and therefore he chooses 
that course which after all secures 
for him the greatest and highest 
pleasure. 
12. cai dom dv paddor x.T.d.] 


10 


fear rather 
than of con- 
fidence, and 
therefore 
eannot be 
exercised 
without 
pain and 


joy of the 
noble end 


alances 
this pain. 
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> lal x, AN Lol 6 / 6 / 7 ed 7 ‘ 
7, PAaAoV ETL TH CavuT@ AUTTNCHGETAL’ TH TOLOVT@ yup 


t n v b, e / > a > 
padtota Env afvov, Kat ovtos peyioTwv ayabav atroate- 


a ’ Ld ‘ a 
5 petras eidws' AvTnpov Se TodTo. 


"AAN ovdev Hrrov 


’ a 4 ‘ N A ¢ ee) a , 
avopetos, tows S€ Kal paddov, OTL TO EV TH TOAELM 


‘ 2.3 - , ¢e a 
KQXNOV avT €EKELYVwY atpelTat, 


> \ 3 / ° 
Ou & ev dracas tais 


> al » 4 / > a € ‘ ‘ 27> cal 
apetais TO ndéws evepyeiy virapyel, TANV Eh GooV TOU 

> id / Jar ” 4 ‘ 
6 Tédous ehamtetar. Yrpatiwtas § ovdev iaws Kwdver pun 


nary man), deliberately preferring to it the glory of death in 


5 battle. 


In such cases then pleasure is possible only so far 


as the attainment of the end and ideal of his being is felt and 
6 realized. Nor need we deny that a more reckless, though less 
brave, man might perhaps make a better rank-and-file soldier. 


Jeremy Taylor says ‘A great 
man is naturally a coward, as in- 
deed most men are, knowing the 
value of life; but the power of 
reason enables him when required 
to conduct himself with uniform 
courage and hardihood.’ This 
passage like that in the text 
would go far to excluding mere 
animal spirit (6vpés ch. viii.) 


from the highest form of courage. 


The recent successes of the 
civilian soldiers of Germany over 
the professional soldiers of 
France, with the further supposed 
advantage of natural é/an on the 
part of the latter, would support 
Aristotle in assigning more im- 
portance than is popularly 
allowed to the rational or calcu- 
lating element in true Courage. 
4. paddov] i.e. because the 
sacrifice is greater and more diffi- 
cult. See note on § 2. Grant 
quotes Wordsworth, whose 
‘Happy Warrior’ is 
‘More brave for this, that he hath much 
to lose.’ 


6. rod tédovs epamrera] To 
understand this we must recall 
what was said in I. i. about the 
‘final end’ of all human efforts 
and aspirations, and its identifi- 
cation with ‘Happiness.’ So far 
as the brave man secures for 
himself a result so ideally noble 
(compare vii. 6), he ‘attains to 
something of the final end’ (rod 
tédous eddmrera) of human 
existence, and therefore to Hap- 
piness ; but only so far, because 
the accompanying circumstances 
of his actions are otherwise pain- 
ful. He has what a modern 
religious writer would call ‘a 
foretaste of heaven,’ in this 
supreme act of self-sacrifice. 
We may even compare the lan- 
guage of the Apostle of a yet 
higher Ideal ‘who for the joy set 
before Him endured the cross, de- 
spising the shame.’ 

7. Observe the emphatic 
position of orpariaras, ‘ As mere 
rank-and-file soldiers the most 
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N , , 4 MAN \ @ x 
TOUS TOLOYTOUS KpaTioToUS Elval, AAA TOUS NTTOV pEV 
> ul ¥. > a“ ‘ 4 wy A 
avdpeious, dAdo § ayabov pndev Exovtas: eroupor yap 
e nN \ , N , S 

ovTor mpos Tous Kiwuvous, Kat Tov Biov mpos piKpa 


/ 
Képon KaTadXaTTovTAL. 


‘ A “a 
7 Tlepi bev ouv avdpetas él TocovTov eipyo Ou Ti 8 5 
> ‘ > x 4 a > a ? Fa 
€oTiv, ov YaheTrOV TUT@ YE TEpLAaBELY Ex TOV ELpNLEVOV. 
‘ ‘ x a 
t  X. Mera 8€ tavrny repi cwppoovvys Aéyapev: Soxod- 


CuaPp, X.—The proper objects of the Virtue of Temperance. 


t The other Virtue of our lower and irrational nature is Temperance 


Temperance. 


truly brave may not be so good 
as those who have little or 
nothing to lose by death.’ Mere 
recklessness of life is not courage. 
The savage Turcos may be the 
most serviceable soldiers in a 
bloody war, or for certain opera- 
tions of war, but no one would 
say that they were therefore the 
bravest men, 

Cuap. X.—The discussion of 
the Virtue of Temperance, with 
its related vices, occupies three 
Chapters (x—xii). 

In ch. x. the proper objects 
of Temperance are determined 
by a method precisely similar 
to that employed in the case of 
Courage in ch. vi. It is first 
broadly stated that Temperance 
deals with Pleasures, and then 
by successive limitations we 
arrive at the precise class of 
Pleasures to which it properly 
refers. — 

In ch. xi. the excess and de- 


Theoretically, it is a mean state in reference 


fect are described and contrasted 
with the mean state. 

In ch. xii. the comparative 
voluntariness of Cowardice and 
Intemperance is discussed ; and 
some supplementary remarks 
added concerning the nature of 
Intemperance as illustrated by 
its etymology. 

7. godpocivm is usually, 
though inadequately, translated 
by ‘temperance.’ ‘Self-control’ 
or ‘self-mastery’ would perhaps 
be nearer to it. The derivation of 
capper, or caddpar, from cas 
(cdos) and pj, shows that the 
original idea of the word was 
that of a man who never ‘loses 
his head,’ but keeps his mind 
clear and calm, however assaulted 
by pleasure or passion. Con- 
versely the dxdéAactos is one 
subject to no restraint: xéAaots 
(see note on v. 7) being the tech- 
nical word for chastisement, or 
punishment for the purpose of 


consists in 
the due re- 
gulation of 
our plea- 

sures, 


a eo . m 
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8€ at yuxenat Kak a oopariKal, olov  piroripia, iro- 
pabeva Exdrepos yap TovTwY YaipeL, ov PidnTLKOS éoTLW 

ba, bs a / a a 
ovBev MaoYKOVTOS ToU cwparos, adda padXov TIS dia- 
‘\ 

voias* ot de mepi Tas Totavtas ndovas ote cadpoves 
3 ovTe axddacToL Adyovtat. “Opoiws & ovd ot epi Tas 

»”. CA x / > ‘ ‘ 4 
adrXas boat pn cwpatiKai ecw Tous yup PidopvOous 
kat Sunyntixovs Kal mept Trav TvydvTov KaTaTpiBovTas 
‘ e / > id > , > / Iad 
Tas nuepas adodecyas, axoddorous & ov Aeyouev, ovde 
‘ , oN , my Sat 
4 Tous AvToUpEvous Err YpNpacw 7 Hirous. epi Se tas 
¥ N Jar 
copatiKas ein av 7 swdpocvvn, ov macas Se ovde 
TavTas’ ob yap XaipovTes tois Sua THs orpews, olov 


to pleasures and pains (as we have already said); but, practi- 
2 cally, its operation is limited to pleasures. Next, we limit it 


Nothowever further to certain kinds of pleasures. First, pleasures being 


nc aamnund either mental or bodily, we exclude the whole of the former 

3 from the sphere of Temperance, as well as certain others, such 

as love of gossip, idling, love of money or friends, which, 

though not exactly mental, are not at any rate bodily pleasures. 

toa 4 Secondly, among bodily pleasures, it is not concerned with 
pleasures, 


reformation. The derivation of 
the word axodacia is discussed 
by Aristotle in xii. 5, etc. 

1. rav addéyov pepay] This 
(as was remarked in IL vii.) is 
almost the only hint as to the 
principle of arrangement in the 
Catalogue of Virtues. 

3. Rrrov] This was noticed by 


Aristotle in passing in IT. vii. 3. 
ody dpoiws will be found ex- 
plained in the next Chapter, § 5. 
Intemperance is shown not so 
much in avoiding pain, as in feel- 
ing pain at the loss of pleasure. 
7. éxatepos yap Tourwy] ie. 


both 6 giAdriyzos and 6 gidro- 
pads. 


10 
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xXpopace Kab oxmpace Kat ypadn, ore cappoves ovTe 
dKdhagrot Reryovrau kairo Sofevey av elvas kat ws 


Sei yaipew Kai tovtos, Kat nal’ vrepBodq Kai Ed- 
¢ , ‘ ed al \ ‘ > / ‘ 

5 Neu. “Opoiws S¢ Kai ev Tols TEpt THY akoNY" TOUS 

‘ c Ul / rx ¢ / 
yap vmepBeBAnwevas yaipovtas pédeow 7) UrroKpicet 
? ‘ >  § / Jar ‘ € Lal , 
ovbeis axorXdoTous Evel, ovde Tous ws Set cwdpovas. 

6 Ovde rovs wept THY don, TAHV KaTA cUMBEBNKOS" 
Tous yap xYalpovtas pyrwv 2 podov 7 Oupsapdrwv 
* . > / > , >. ‘ a ‘ 
oomais av Aeyopey axohacTous, ahha paiddov TOUS 
pbpav Kai oyor xalpovor yap TOUTOUS ot axodacrot, 10 
ott Sia TovTwev dvdpnats yiverau aurois Tay eriOu- 

7 paar. "Ibo 8 dy tu Kal Tous addovs, Srav Te- 
vaot, Xaipovras Tais TOV Bpaparov oopais. To && 
TOLOUTOLS xaipew axoNacTou: TOUT yap emeOupnra 

8 ravra. Ov éote Sé ovde Tots aAXots Lwors KaTa TavTas 15 

‘ ’ , ¢ ‘ x ‘ , ar x 
tas aicOnces ndovn mAnY KaTa cULBEBnKOs ovdée yap 
tais dopais Tov Naywdv ai Kives Yaipovow, adda TH 

, Ny 4 ¢? ee , > ¢ / 
Bpoce tiv § atcOnow 7 oopn érroincev. Ovd 6 réwv 

7 ral A “‘ > ‘ a > fal a > > 4 > 
Th pwvy Tov Boos, addra TH edwd7’ OTL S eyyus EoTt, 
Sia THs hovns nobero, Kat yaipew &) TavTn dhaiverat. 20 

™ ys 2) Xap ? H] 


a 


(a) pleasures of sight, such as love of painting, colour, ete. ; No.tiese 
5 (8) nor pleasures of hearing, such as love of music; (y) nor or Hearing, 
6 pleasures of smeli, except indirectly as they may suggest op me 
, 8 recall gluttonous or luxurious desires, just as the scent of the 


lower animals gives them pleasure only by its suggestion of 


7. kata cvpBeBnxds] ‘by aco- with the ordinary Bpopara last 
incidence,’ i.e. by the same occa- mentioned. 


sion which excites the sense of 15. obk gore 8€ w.r.A.] The 
taste exciting that of smell truth of this assertion is made 
also. very doubtful by well-known 


14, rowovros] i.e. such as facts, at least as regards smell 
pupa kal dya (Ll. 10) in contrast and hearing. 
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Eato Tis oodayos wy Tov hapvyya avT@ paKkpoTepov 
/ / e ¢€ , re id lad , ‘ 
11 yepavou yevérOar, ws nddpevos TH adn. Koworatn dy 
n ] / A ¢ > / Ss / x 
Tav aicOncewv kal iv 4 axodacia: Kat Sokevev av 
/ > i of > com f 3 
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umapyel, add n Soa. To & towvtows xatpew Kat 


or Taste 9, 10 prey; (5) nor pleasures of taste, except to a slight extent, 


Grently), viz. so far as by prolonged or artificially-stimulated contact of 
bat only the food with the throat the sense of Touch is excited. (e) 
Touch, 11 The sense of touch alone remains. We have thus limited 
pedi Temperance to the regulation, and Intemperance to the in- 
types even dulgence, of the pleasures of the sense of Touch, and we must 


12 further and finally limit it to the commonest and most ignoble 


dishes (as a cook), would be the 
most proper function of the sense 
of taste as such; but it is not in 
such an exercise of it that plea- 
sure is conveyed. That depends, 


6. Aristotle regards the pri- 
mary function of taste (as of the 
other senses) to be the discrimi- 
nation of objects; the transmis- 
sion of information to the mind 


concerning things external to it, 
rather than the communication 
of pleasure :—in a word, he looks 
at their powers of perception 
rather than their powers of sen- 
' sation. Hence to judge of wine 
(as a trader), or of seasoned 


according to Aristotle, upon the 
prolonged contact of the thing 
tasted with the throat ; ie. upon 
a particular application of the 
sense of Touch. It is of course 
true (though not quite in the 
sense intended by Aristotle) that 


10 


15 
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12 padtota wayarrav Onpi@des. Kat yap ai ehevOepwwraras 
TOV bea THs adys dover adnpyvrau, olov ai ev Tots 
yupvacions dia TpiYpews xa THs Oepyacias ryeve preva 
ov yap mept TAY TO C@pa 7) TOU dKoAdoToU adn, avda 
mepi Twa wépn. 5 
1 XL. Tév & ériOvpidy ai pev xowat Soxodow elvat, 
ai 8 iSou kat ériBetou olov 7 pev THs Tpodis ducwxry 
was yap emBupel 6 evdens Enpas } dypas Tpogis, 
ore & apepoir, Kai evvns, omen ‘Opnpos, 6 véos Kat 


axpatwr to Se towacde 4} rowacde, oveert mas, ovde 10 
2 Tav avTav. Aww dpaiveras jucrepov elvar. Ov pv adn 
kinds of pleasures even of this, which is itself the lowest and 
most animal of all our senses. 
CHAP. XI.—The excess and defect related to the Virtue of 
Temperance. 
1 The pleasures spoken of in the last chapter admit of a These plea- 


sures are 
further division into those which are common and natural, further 


such as the desire of food generally; and those which are divided inte 
atural and 
peculiar and acquired, such as the desire of some particular Acquired. 


2 kind of food; the latter depending (within certain broad 


the sense of Taste depends upon 
Touch, but such is also the case 
with all the other senses. 

1. &AevOepidrarat] ‘the noblest 
pleasures,’ a converse metaphor 
to avdparodmders in § 3 and else- 
where. 

Cuap. XI.—This Chapter 
treats of (1) the Excess of In- 
temperance (a) in reference to 
natural and artificial Desires 
($$ 1-4), (8) in reference to Plea- 
sure and Pain generally (§§ 5, 6) ; 
(2) The Defect of Insensitiveness 


($7); and (3) adds a few words 
on the Mean of Temperance in 
contrast with both. 

6. rav pév éemOvpidv] Plato 
(Rep. p. 558) makes a similar 
distinction of ém6vpia, and adds 
that the gratification of the 
natural or necessary desires is 
always beneficial, that of the 
artificial desires not generally so. 


7. émiBerot] ‘acquired’ or 
‘ artificial.’ 

8. Enpas i typas rtpopijs] 
‘either solid or liquid food.’ 
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Errors inthe 3 natural limits) upon individual taste. Now in natural desires 


former are . 7 . 
rare, and —«Tror is rare, and must always take the form of supplying in 
alwovs ivon excess What is in itself a natural want; and this, when it is 


of excess; 4 found, indicates a degraded and almost brutish nature. In 
in the latter: the case of acquired desires, error is very common and multi- 


common and F : 
variousin form, extending to the object, manner, degree, etc., of the 


character, 


2. éua macw] ‘Some things 9. dvdpamodaders] ‘degraded,’ 


there are which give every one 
more pleasure than things ordi- 
nary and indifferent.’ i.e. How- 
ever much individual tastes dif- 
fer, there are still some things 
naturally more pleasant than 
others to every one. 

3. ddtyor x.7.A.] @.g. Exces- 
sive eating is not likely to occur 
in regard to bread, or any simple 
food which is desired merely to 
supply a natural appetite, and 
not for any special pleasure to 
be derived from eating it, but 
rather in regard to some parti- 
cular viand or favourite dish. 


a metaphor converse to é€Aevée- 
ptos, both words having passed 
from a social to a moral signifi- 
cation. See note on last Chapter, 
§ 12. 

11. 4 @s of moddol] In some 
editions as is omitted, and if so, 
# = ‘than,’ after the comparative 
paddov. If ws be retained, the 
sense may be explained by what 
is said in I. v. 3 about the exces- 
sive and exclusive devotion of 
of wodAoi to Pleasure. See also 
the concluding words of this 
section. 
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ndovn), 0 5€ cwppwov TO pH AvTrELcOaL TH aTrovaig Kai 


a > +7 r) A ‘5 é 
TO ATEXETVAL TOV NOEOS. 


€ N > > -F ’ ee Se xe , ry 
6 ‘O pev ovy axoracTos eriOupet Tov 7déwv TavT@V 4) 
+ \ en a? , / , 4 
TOV padioTa, Kal wyeTaL UTO THS ETOUpLAS WoTE aVTL 
lal ¥. fal ec lal ‘ ‘ a ‘ > 

TOV adrwv TAD’ aipetcOau S10 Kat AuTrE’TaL Kat aTro- 

’ ‘\ > fal ‘ é ‘ ¢€ > / 
Tuyxavev Kat eriOupav' peta AVTNS yap 7 ETLOUpIA: 


7 atom & éoxe to &¢ ydSovnv AvreEia Oat. 


XN ‘ ‘ ¢ ‘ \ @ Ka tal / > / 
de Tept Tas nOdovas Kat HTTOV 4) Sel YalpovTeEs ov TravuU 
/ ? N ? 4? e / ? , 
tyilvovTat’ ov yap avOpoTriKn eoTLy 7 ToLavTN avatcOnoia 


indulged desire. 


It is clear then that in this ill-regulated 


10 


?Edxelrovtes 15 


5 pursuit of pleasure consists the Excess in reference to the The Excess 


Virtue of Temperance, viz., Intemperance. 
tion to pain, however, it does not consist ( bed 
dice) in shrinking from it, so much as in feeling pain tnoug 


at the absence of pleasure. 
6 the temperate man. 


In its rela- 


has refer- 
ence both 


like cowar- to pleasure 


d pain, 
hin a 


This is not the case with ‘iferent 


Thus the intemperate man in his 


excessive devotion to pleasure paradoxically makes it to 


7 be a source of pain. 


15. Asceticism was evidently 
aconception wholly unintelligible 
to the Greek mind. In explana- 
tion of this we might quote the 
apology of Erasmus for Ecclus. 
xxv. 13 (where the wickedness 
of women is denounced as ex- 


ceeding all other), ‘Il faut re- 
marquer qu'il n’y avait pas encore 
des moines.’ 

17. dvatcOnoia] ‘insensitive- 
ness,’ the word being as unusual 
as the condition indicated by it. 
Indeed if it did occur, it would 


sense. 


The Defect, or absence of proper sensi- The Defect 


does not oc- 
eur in fact. 
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a \ ? , ta/ / > F , N 
H Tpos evetiay 75€a OvTa, ToUTwY opékeTas peTpiws Kal 
€ tal ‘ tal M. ta/ %/ 2 / 4 ¥ 
ws Set, Kal TOV GArwv 75€@V pn EuTrOdiwY TOUTOLS OVT@V 
a ‘ xs A ¢-N » > ¢ € ‘ a 
}) Tapa TO Kadov }) UrEp THY ovciav. ‘O yap odTas 
¥ a 3 a x , ¢ ‘ A Jes € 
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Sé cwppwv ov TovovTOS, aAN ws 6 opOos Aoyos. 
bility to pleasure, is only imaginary, for not only all men, 
but even all animals, must have some tastes and preferences. 


The mean g The Temperate man, as we have seen, holds a mean position 


stands in 
contrast 
with both. 


between excessive devotion and utter insensibility to pleasures. 
He enjoys them in moderation, and with due regard to the 
various considerations as to objects, degrce, occasions, and 
consequences which right reason suggests. 

lar difficulty about dopynoia in 


IV. v. 5), it is perhaps conceiv- 
able that a man might be with- 


be rather a physical than a moral 
defect. The practical non-exist- 
ence of dvaroOnoia and of doBia 


(see vii. 7) is a comment on the 
statement of x. 1, that the vir- 
tues of Courage and.Temperance 
relate to feelings which are 
purely animal and _ instinctive 
(belonging to ddoyov pépos). In 
the case of all the other virtues of 
the catalogue (except perhaps to 
some extent dpy7—see the simi- 


out the feelings, or be altogether 
removed from the circumstances, 
in which thesphere of the exercise 
of the virtues lies. In sensibi- 
lity to fear and to pleasure a man 
could hardly be wanting without 
ceasing to be human. 

13. otras] i.e. } mapa Td Kadov 
4 brep TH ovciay. 
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a a a“ > € / ‘ ‘\ > tA 
ovTov Trovet, wadrov 8 éxovarovr bio Kat eroverduoto- 5 
‘ x > a cn x > 4 ‘ ‘ 
tepov. Kai yap eOicOnvat paov mpos avta* Todda yap 
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ev T@ Bip Ta TowavTa, Kat ot eOicpot axivdvvot. “Emi 
x n a > ¢ / 2K > € / 
3 5e tTav doBepav avaradw. Aokee § ay ovy opoiws 


CHAP. XII.—(a) Js the external compulsion stronger in Coward- 
ice or in Intemperance ? 
(8) The nature of axodacia ts illustrated by its 
etymology. 


1 The question may be asked, Which is more voluntary (and Intemper- 


therefore more blameable), Intemperance or Cowardice? We sommes 


reply, Intemperance :—(1) because the pressure arises from thanCoward- 


ice, if we 
2 pleasure, whereas in Cowardice it arises from pain; (2) be- consider 


cause it is both easy and safe to practise resistance against unteh var. 
temptations to Intemperance ; while the reverse is the case haps the re- 
3 with temptations to Cowardice. A distinction however must be \¢r° jz he 
regard the 
settled ha- 


Cuap. XII.—We have seen in pressure, and, so far, less of bits. 


ch. v. that no vice is really in- 
voluntary, still the degree of 
external pressure, though it 
never amounts to compulsion, 
varies in different cases. It is 
naturally greatest in regard to 
these two Virtues which relate 
to those feelings of our animal 
nature (x. 1) which are ever 
present, and must he excited 
under given external circumstan- 
ces whenever they arise. The 
object of this Chapter is to de- 
termine in which of these two 
cases there is more external 


voluntary action. 

6. kal yap] ‘and what is more,’ 
introducing, as usual, a fresh 
argument, 

avra from the context, though 
it has no grammatical anteced- 
ent, evidently refers to pleasur- 
able objects,-or temptations to 
Intemperance. 

8. Sdfere 8 dv x.r.A.] eg. A 
man may resolve that he will 
give up his property, and offer 
himself as a prisoner, or indeed 
do anything, rather than face 
the enemy in fight. That would 
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éExovatov 7 Seidia elvar tots Kal? Exactov' avTn pev 
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yap adutos, tadta Se Sia Avanv eEloTnow, WoTE Kat 
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Ta Ota pintew Kat TaAXA acxynpovely’ S10 Kat SoKel 
f 9 7 9 , js X ‘ 

4 Biava evar. Te & axodkdotm avaradw ta pev Kal? 
@ € ia > na ‘ x, 3 / ‘ 2 
Exacta éxovo.a, emiOupovvTs yap Kat opeyouev@, TO 
- e As . 2? a? 9 N 

5 Odov HrTov: ovOeis yap emvOuper axcdacTos eivar. To 

¥ > / NS 2 8 \ ‘ , 
§ ovopa THs axodacias kat emt Tas TaoiKas apapTias 
/ 27 9 ON 
pépoper” éyouet yap Twa opotdry ra. Ilorepov 8 azo 
morépou KanrevTat, ovbev T pos Ta vov Suageper, S7jdov Py 

6 dt To YaTepov amo Tod mpoTepov. Ov Kaxds & Eoixe 

é 4 ‘ “‘ r ? > 
petevnvexOat: kexoracbar yap Set TO TY aloxpar ope- 


drawn. Looking at them in their single acts, Intemperance 
appears more voluntary than Cowardice; for in the case of 
acts of Cowardice the violence of the present pain (of which 
there is none in Intemperance) is often such that a man hardly 
4 knows what he isdoing. But looking at these Vices as habits, 
Cowardice appears more voluntary “than Intemperance. A 
man never deliberately resolves to be habitually intemperate, 


The etymo- § as he does sometimes to be an habitual coward. 

logy of the ri ; é 
Greek word The Greek term for Intemperance(dxoAagia), or, as we might 
dxedaotn translate it, Wantonness, involves theideaof absence of restraint. 
throws light petite pobre . : i] 
upon the and it is also familiarly applied to the errors of childhood. 
nature of ° eq ° y. PP ° e 

the vice. Without deciding which is the primary meaning of the term, 


we may assert that its application is in both cases appropriate. 
6 No things need restraint more than desires of pleasure, and 


imply a deliberate and voluntary 
habit of cowardice, Another 
may resolve to fight to the last, 
but when he sees actual blood- 
shed be overpowered with horror 
and throw down his arms. That 
would be the half-involuntary 
cowardice of particular acts. 

1. ari] ice. SecAta ‘ Cowardice 
in itself.’ radra 8é, i.e. ra kal 


éxacrov ‘the surrounding cir- 
cumstances.’ 

10. 16 vorepov amd Tov mporé- 
pov] not ‘the latter from the 
former,’ but ‘the later in concep- 
tion from the earlier.’ 

11. Two conditions are noted 
as requiring xdAaots, viz. ten- 
dency to what is vicious, and 
capacity for rapid growth. Both 
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youevov Kat ToAdnv avEnow exov, ToLovToV dé padioTa 

> / Ne a >? / ‘ n \ x 
n erOvpia Kai 6 Taiss Kat eriOupiav yap S@ot Kal Ta 


é ‘\ 4. > 4 a é ¥ 
Traidia, Kal wadioTa Ev TOUTOLS 7 TOU Nd€os OpEkts. 
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9 NM” > \ XV © ON No» 7.4 Nao 
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x + \ \ 4 NOON ‘ ? s 
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8 Ady@ pnbev evavtiovicba. 


‘\ / > 7 A” \ 3 / \ n 
Avo Set petpias eivas avtas Kal odvyas, Kat TO 
\ ‘ a > \ / 
To S€ Tovovrov evireBes Ne- 


‘ / ef ‘ ‘ al tal ‘ 

rowley Kal KeKONAT EVO’ WoTrEp yap Tov Traida Set KaTA 
~ / a 4 \ 2? 

To TpdcTaypa Tod Tadaywyod Shy, ovTw Kab TO ért- 


‘ \ , 
Ou TLKOV KaTa Tov oyov. 
i] 


Avo Sei tod cwdpovos To 


children; and moreover in children desires of pleasure are in pre- 


7 eminent force. 


Such desires grow prodigiously by indulgence, 


are insatiable, and if unrestrained choke reason altogether. 
8 They ought never therefore to be allowed to resist reason, 


g any more than a child to resist his master. 


these conditions are found most 
strikingly in each of the two ob- 
jects to which ‘ Wantonness’ is 
attributed, viz. Desire of Plea- 
sure, and Children. 

5. mavraxydbev tH avonre] 
‘assails the weak man from 
every quarter.’ 

6. 7 THs éemOupias évépyea] 
‘the exercise (or gratification) of 
desire strengthens that which is 
kindred to it in our nature,’ i.e. 
strengthens 76 émOupnrixdy until 
it altogether overpowers the 
rival part of our nature rd Aoyio- 
tiuxdv. (For these terms see 
I. xiii.) 

9. edmeBes Kal KexoNacpevoy] 
‘docile and chastened.’ 


When the habit 


11. If must be remembered 
that the radaywyds was not the 
teacher, but the servant who 
conducted the boy to school, and 
was responsible for his conduct 
when zot in the hands of the 
teacher. His office somewhat 
resembled that of the ‘governor,’ 
as contrasted with the ‘tutor’ of 
our royal princes. This adds 
point to the illustration, since 
moral and not intellectual discip- 
line is in question in the text. 

12, 8:6 Sei x.7.A.] This is illus- 
trated by the often recurring dis- 
tinction between cadpwr and 
éyxparns (see notes on L.iii. 7 and 
L. xiii. 17). The cddppwv has no 
bad desires left to contend with. 


5 
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10 Ore obTw S& TaTTe Kal 6 NOyos. Tadr’ obv jyiv ét- 
pjcOw trepi cwppocvvys. 


of self-control is formed, reason and desire are in harmony, 
10 and both tend towards one goal, the ideally noble. So much 
then for the Virtue of Temperance or Self-control. 


al 


Wn 


iv, 


L Adyopev § éfjs vmeph erevBepidrnTos, Soxet & elvas 
a mept xpnpara pecorns* erawetrat ap 6 €devbépios 
ove ev Tois TONEMLKOIS, ovd & ois 0 appar, oud 
av év tuis Kpiceow, adda Tept Soow XpnaT@Y Kai 
Appi, padrov 8 ev 7H Sdoe. Xpruata Se réyouer 5 
mavra dowv 7 atia vowiopats petpeitar. “Eats 8€ nat 
) acwtia Kat 1) avedcvOepia rept ypnpata virepBodat 


CHAP. I.—On Liberality. 


Our next subject is the Virtue of Liberality. Prodigality, Use of terms 
Liberality, and Sordidness relate simply to the giving ang rt 
taking of property, but chiefly the former. By ‘property’ 
we understand whatever can be exchanged for money. The 
term ‘sordid’ is generally restricted to the sense just indi- 


Cap. I.—The discussion of 
the Virtues in detail proceeds as 
in the order given in IL. vii. Libe- 
rality occupies the next place. 
Refer to note on II. vii. for the 
principle of this arrangement. 

This Chapter falls under three 
heads :-— 

1—5. Preliminary—The use 
of terms explained. 

6—27. Liberality described in 
its various practical details. 

28--45. Prodigality and Sor- 
didness described. 


4. xpiceow] ‘decisions,’ in 
reference apparently to the Vir- 
tue of dexatoovvn discussed after- 
wards, as the words ev rois 
moneptxois and év ols 6 cadpav 
refer to the two Virtues already 
treated of in the last Book. 

7. avedevbepia] I have, after 
some hesitation, adopted ‘Sor- 
didness’ rather than ‘ Illibe- 
rality’ for dvehevOepia, as being 
more applicable to the various 
types of dvedevOepia distin- 
guished in §§ 38-45. 


Liberality 
has more 
to do with 


iving than 
giving tha: 4. 


taking. 
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cated; but ‘prodigal’ is often used in a wider sense, and 
applied to the intemperate generally, who do in fact spend 


4 money upon their lusts. 


Hence it is a comprehensive term 


5 of reproach. We prefer however to use the word in its strict 


6 and limited sense. 


Now whatever admits of being used may 


be used well or ill, and a virtue related to any such object 


‘Prodigal’ is commonly 
so applied in English (e.g. The 
Prodigal Son), but scarcely the 
abstract term ‘ prodigality.’ Rea- 
sons are given for this con- 
nexion between dkoAacia and 
dooria in § 35 of this Chapter. 
‘ Profligate’ has a similar double 
meaning. 

7. Bovdera] ‘means’; like 
the French ‘ veut dire.’ Much of 
the force of this section depends 
on the etymological connexion 
of dowros and dowria with 
caew, and is consequently diffi- 
cult to reproduce in a transla- 
tion. 

12. ‘The very essence of pro- 
perty is its use.’ This would be 


explained by what is said in I. v. 
8, or by Plato’s remark in Rep. 
p. 333 B, that money laid by is 
as useless as a pilot on shore or 
a physician in health. Wealth 
is an instrument as much as a 
spade or any other tool, and in 
like manner, when not being 
used is for the time useless. 
The following passage from 
Bacon’s Essay on Riches offers 
several points of comparison with 
this and the following Chapter: 
‘Riches are for spending, and 
spending for Honour and Good 
Actions (rod xadov €vexa, § 12). 
Therefore extraordinary expense 
must be limited by the worth of 
the occasion (ii. 11, 15, etc.), but 
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is displayed in its being used well. 


Property is evidently a 


thing to be used: Liberality therefore is that quality or virtue 
which enables us to make the best possible use of property. 
7 Again that use consists in spending and giving: taking and 


keeping resemble acquisition rather than use. 


Hence, as we 


have already hinted, liberality relates to giving more than to 
8 taking. This appears also from the following considerations : 
—(a) Virtue is always active and positive rather than passive 


and negative. 


Giving is the former, taking is the latter. 


9 (8) It is harder, and so more thankworthy, to give rightly 


ordinary expense ought to be 
limited by a man’s Estate, and 
governed by such regard that it 
be within his compass’ (i. 19 
ii. 12). 

12. xapis] Exactly in the 
sense found in 1 Pet. ii. 19, 20, 
TovTo yap xapis, ‘for this is 
thankworthy’; and in Luke vi. 
32, ‘If ye love them which love 


you, what thank have ye?’ oia 
bpiv xdpis eoriv; 

13. kat paov dé] Compare the 
dictum of Heraclitus quoted in 
I. iii. 10, mept TO xaherdrepov 
det kal réxvn ro apa kal dper7. 

14. frrov-padAov] a redundant 
comparative, and=frrov simply. 
Cf. paddov edruxécrepov, ete., 
and Shakespeare’s ‘most un- 
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10 than to decline to take wrongly. Those who give rightly are 
called liberal; those who refrain from taking wrongly are 
called honest and just, but not liberal; while those who merely 

11 take or receive rightly are scarcely praised at all. (y) Liber- 
ality is one of the most popular of virtues, and that because 
of its usefulness, and this consists in giving, not in taking. 


Liberal 12 However, as all virtue has a noble end in view, mere giving 
fut certain freely is not enough to constitute Liberality. Regard must 
conditions. 


be had to certain conditions, of which we specify three :— 
1. A noble motive. 2. Due consideration of the recipients, 
13 the amount, and the occasion of the gift. 3. Cheerfulness on 


kindest cut of all.’ Translate, easy to deserve commendation. 


‘Men are less inclined to spend 
their own money, than merely 
to refrain from taking that which 
belongs to others.’ In other 
words, ‘it is easier to be honest 
than to be generous. Many 
men who are very reluctant to 
part with their money, and 
anxious to hoard, would yet 
scorn to gain anything by dis- 
honest or suspicious means. 
Avarice is not necessarily accom- 
panied by dishonesty. 

4. ov8 €mawotvrat mavv] The 
virtue is in fact too common and 


Praise on such grounds would be 
almost derogatory (poprixés 6 
émrawvos, as Aristotle says in X. 
viii. 7). 

8. ols yap Sei x.7.A.] These 
words are explanatory of ép6as. 

9. 7d€ws } ddvmws] This con- 
dition is explained by such pas- 
sages as I. viii. 10-12 (No one is 
virtuous unless he takes plea- 
sure in virtuous actions) ; IT. iii. 
1 (The test of the formation of 
any habit (€fs) is that the 
actions to which it is related are 
done with pleasure); or by the 
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the part of the giver. There is no grudging or hesitation in 
14 true liberality. The absence of any of these conditions would 
15 destroy the liberality of the act. Taking however as well as Soalso 
giving is subject to certain conditions: for—(1) The truly st }e 
liberal man does not care so much for money as to be indif- taking of 
16 ferent to the source from which it comes. (2) He will ™°"™ 
17 be reluctant to ask for this as for other favours. (3) His mo- 
tive in taking is to secure not the money itself but the 
means of giving. (4) He will not neglect his own affairs, 


distinction regularly drawn be- thing noble in taking or re- 
tween éyxpdreca and cappoovwn, ceiving, but it is none the less 
the outward acts of which are necessary with a view to giving ; 
the same; for this see note on for liberality is one of those 


I, iii. 7, virtues which cannot be exer- 
4. 6 Auvmnpos] Understand cised without appliances ; ‘ayo- 
&:80vs. piryntov dvra,’ as we read in 


8. ov yap éore «.7.A.] See L. viii. 15. (See further on this 
ch. iii. 24-26 for this trait in the point X. viii. 4.) With the 
character of the peyaddyuyos. statement in the text compare, 

10. ody os Kaddv x.r.A.] Cf. ‘It is more blessed to give than 
§ 20 just below, There is no- to receive.’ 


M 
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dvta pyre pudaKTiKov, TpoetiKoy Sé Kai un Tys@vTa SL 


18 nor scatter his gifts indiscriminately (though his tendency 
would be rather in this direction than the opposite), for thus 
he would cut himself off from the power of giving on proper 
The relative tg occasions. Liberality is always to be measured, not by the 
luteamount absolute amount given, but by the proportion which it bears 
givenistobe to the means of the giver. We conclude this part of our 

subject with some general considerations upon Liberality. 
Sane pear a0 Liberality is more often found in those who have inherited, 
of detail than in those who have made, their money. This is partly 
about Libe- because the former do not know what it is to want money, and 
(sg 20-27). partly because they have not that sort of parental love to 
Liberalityis it which men feel for anything which they have themselves 


more com- 


mon with 
inherited 
bometieg 3. xara THY ovciav] ‘in pro- 11. épya is used in the sense of 
wealth. portion to one’s means.’ ‘productions.’ So Bacon speaks 


6. €£e:] ‘the disposition of the of the children of men who have 
giver.’ Cf. ‘Non donum sed first founded a family, as being 
dantis animum.’ ‘both Children and Creatures 

ovbev 87 Kodver x.7.A.] The (épya), a continuation not only 
‘ widow’s mite’ affords a familiar of their kind, but of their work.’ 
illustration of this. 


10 
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21 produced. Again the liberal seldom grow rich, and it is The liberal 
unreasonable to complain of this, for no one can expect to seMlom 
22 have what he takes no pains to obtain or to keep. This Liberality 
tendency to spend however will always be checked (as we corps. 
have said already) by careful consideration of the objects consitera- 
23 and occasions of expenditure, and also of the amount out of propriety, 
which it is taken. (Hence, we may note in passing, princes, 
whose wealth is all but boundless, can scarcely be called 
24 prodigal for disregard of this last point at least.) Moreover 


1, évexa tis Sdcews] see note tain it. So in the case before 


above on § 17. 

2. éyxadeirac tH TUxn] This 
is like the familiar reproach 
against Providence: Why do the 
unworthy prosper in the world? 
The answer to this (as Aris- 
totle says) is obvious; ‘a man 
reaps what he sows.’ The har- 
vest of success which such men 
reap is not that which worthier 
men spend any pains upon, and 
therefore, naturally, do not ob- 


us, the liberal do not devote 
themselves to making money, 
and naturally therefore do not 
make it. 

5. od pay guards against a 
misinterpretation of what pre- 
cedes. Though the liberal man 
does not care about keeping his 
money, it does not follow that 
he is indifferent how it goes. 
For similar use of od pny cf. Lx. 
14, ITL. vi. 11, ete. 
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padrov ay Oopevos et te S€ov py avadwoev 4 AvTOvV- 


25 


and that such proprieties must not be disregarded either in giving or 
both in . : : : 

giving and taking, in great matters or in small: and though we have 
taking. admitted propriety in giving to be the more important, yet 


The liberal 25 the two habits will naturally be found together. 


If the liberal 


ones man should have made a mistake in any of these points, he 
casional will feel regret in due measure and moderation. And such 
tupeciity 26 mistakes may occur, for the liberal man will not be hard to 
= Lee 27 deal with in money matters, nor is he by any means proof 
driving a against fraud, partly on account of his low esteem for money, 
pargain or and partly because he will always regret more keenly having 
ing th 

precios 5. €rerae yap x...) Libe- 12. evxowaynros] ‘an easy 
amount * ‘ ‘ ‘th ? 

he spends, rality, though mainly concerned man to have dealings with. 


with giving, cannot exist com- 
bined with dishonesty in taking. 
If money were gained unfairly, 
it would not be liberality to 
spend a part, or even the whole 
of it, in charity. 

7. émdpevat] 8. ees or dperai, 

11. kai jderOat Kai Aveta Gar] 
For this see II. iii, 


14, paddov ayOopevos x.7.d.] 
Hence he will rather cheat him- 
self than cheat others even in- 
voluntarily. Or again, he would 
rather find that he has given 
money to an impostor than that 
he has turned a deaf ear to a 
case of real distress. This of 
course might arise from a true 


> / 
28 apecKopevos. 
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¥ \ er 
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Oepia, Kat ev dvaiv, ev Sooer Kar ANpeu Kai THY SaTrd- 


x ? ‘“ / U 
vnv yap eis thy Soow TiPeper. 


€ ‘ 2 5) y a 
H pev ovv acwtia T@ 


characteristics of the liberal man are wanting in the prodigal. 


sordid man. 


feeling of benevolence, but the 
assertion iv the text probably 
has reference to the same sort of 
feeling which makes the mag- 
nanimous man prefer giving to 
accepting benefits (iii. 24). The 
error on the side spoken of has 
more of rd xaddv in it. It 
accords better with that self- 
esteem, not to say pride, which 
forms so large an element in an 
ideal Greek character. Bene- 
volence occupies a very subordi- 
nate place in the character of 
Aristotle’s liberal man. There 
is a strong vein of self-conscious- 
ness running through all the 
manifestations of this strictly 
speaking unselfish virtue. 

1. Simonides was the type of 
a courtly poet, a sort of embodi- 
ment of common-sense worldly 
wisdom. He figures thus in the 
introduction to Plato’s Republic. 
Among his recorded sayings we 
find one that ‘it is better to 
be rich than to be wise, because 


philosophers are dependent upon 
the patronage of the rich, and ; 
not vice verst.’ 

7. Two types of prodigals are 
described. One exceeds in giving 
and falls short in taking; the 
other exceeds both in giving and 
in taking. The former perhaps 
may be styled the liberal prodi- 
gal, and the latter the mean 
prodigal, The former is an 
indolent laisser-faire sort of cha- 
racter, who spends freely, but is 
either too careless or thoughtless 
to trouble himself about replen- 
ishing his wasting resources : e.g. 
the typical Irish landlord of the 
close of the last century. The 
latter is a selfish and unprin- 
cipled man who cares not how 
or whence the money comes so 
long as he has it tospend. This 
is said in $ 33 to be the com- 
moner type, because indiscrimi- 
nate giving soon necessitates 
unscrupulous receiving. 


28 spent too little than having spent too much. This and other Prodigality 


under two 
types (§§ 28- 


29 Both in giving and in taking he will err, and so will the %)- 
Strictly speaking, the former exceeds in spend- The first 


type unites 
excess in 
spending 
with defect 
in taking 
(8§ 29—32). 
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ing (7.e. giving) and falls short in taking, the latter exceeds 
in taking and falls short in spending. True, both these condi- 
tions are not generally united in prodigality. Should they be 
so, prodigality under this type becomes vastly superior to sor- 
didness, for (1) it tends to work its own cure as life advances 
and means fail; and (2) its outward actions resemble those 
of liberality, and judicious training may complete the resem- 


life. See § 33, ete. Conse- 


3. mAnv émt pexpots] ‘only in 
quently the statement od mavu 


reference to small matters.’ 


Similar conduct on a large scale 
is otherwise characterized ; see 
§ 42. 

4. The first yap explains ov 
mavu cvvdvagerat, the second -ydp 
(in line 5) explains od pad:ov. 
émei ye (1. 7) appeals to the con- 
sideration that such prodigality 
as should unite both characteris- 
tics would be vastly superior to 
the opposite vice of sordidness, 
and that it would be a very 
little way removed from libe- 
rality itself. This, however, is 
not usually the case in actual 


ovvdvdterat x.7.r. holds good of 
prodigality generally speaking. 

6. olmep xat x.7.d.] ‘who (i.e, 
i8:@rat) are in point of fact prodi- 
gal.’ This is explained by the 
exclusion of ripayvo. from the 
class, for which see § 23. 

9. nAckias] It is a matter of 
common observation that ava- 
rice (i.e. the reverse of prodi- 
gality) is the characteristic vice 
(or as Simonides is said to have 
called it, ‘the proper pleasure’) 
of old age. . 
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32 


33 


3+ 


blance by supplying the proper motive and consideration as 

to the circumstances of the expenditure. Again (3) a prodigal 

of this type, a weak rather than a vicious man, benefits others, 

33 the sordid no one, not even himself. Most prodigals however The second 
err more actively on the side of taking. They take whence they PC's. 

34 ought not. They must take in order to keep going, and they excess both 


32 


ray rales 
in takin, 

6. 56 pev deret moddovs] infer therefrom that ‘private (§§ $8—30). 
This unqualified statement would vices are public benefits,’ we 


not be universally accepted. e.g. ought to strike a balance between 


Lecky (Zur. Morals, i. p. 38) 
maintains the direct contrary. 
‘The selfish interest which leads 
men to accumulate confers ulti- 
mately more advantage upon the 
world than the generous instinct 
which leads men to give.’ Indeed 
it is generally acknowledged now 
that indiscriminate spending, 
even if it be with a directly 
benevolent intention, is most mis- 
chievous to society. Though it 
is true that ‘ the folly of one man 
may be the fortune of another’ 
(as Bacon says), yet before we 


the advantages and disadvan- 
tages resulting from each vice: 
e.g. in this particular case we 
must not forget that both hoard- 
ing and squandering have some 
good and some bad effects, Each 
is @ perversion or exaggeration 
of a good tendency. Hence both 
good and bad results may be 
traced in each case. Aristotle 
excludes from his comparison (a 
passing one it is true) the favour- 
able aspect of the former and 
the unfavourable aspect of the 
latter. 
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ct 


concern themselves as little where the money comes from as 
35 they do where it goes to. They are neither honest nor gene- 
rous; for money spent at hazard or squandered on pleasures, 
flatterers, and other unworthy objects, may be spent lavishly, 
but not liberally. Hence it is not difficult to see how a pro- 
digal in the proper and limited sense of the word becomes a 
prodigal in the wider sense noted at the beginning of the 
36 chapter. This in fact is what prodigality comes to if it runs 
its course unchecked, though, as we have pointed out, it is a 
Sordidness 37 condition admitting of remedy and guidance. The condition 
tues ‘bree “" of Sordidness however is incurable: for—(1) Age and want 
(s§87—45). of means, so far from curing the habit, tend to produce it; 
(2) It seems in some way a more natural vice among men 


1. ddty@pws] thoughtlessly, rently means ‘persons of a fair 
indifferently, unscrupulously. disposition.’ 
6. trois perpios ta 7On]) this 15. ddvvapia corresponds to 
being opposed to xdAagw appa- dzopia in the converse case of 
the prodigal (see § 31). 
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38 than prodigality; (8) It is also widespread, and has many 
forms. (a) Its complete development implies (as in the case 
of prodigality) error both in giving and taking. In taking it 
exceeds, in giving it falls short. But besides this perfect siving both 
growth of the vice, we have two other forms of it. (b) We () Defect in 
find Sordid men who are niggardly in spending, without being Vs °"'y- 


(a) Excess in 
taking and 
defect in 


39 


before we come to the of S€ be- 
longing to it. ‘lhe sentence is 
further complicated by an ex- 


5. dAdkAnpos] ‘in complete- 
ness.’ The same _ expression 
occurs in v. 7 in reference to 


various types of Anger. Cf. 
James i. 4, réAerot kal 6ASKANpor 
‘perfect and complete.’ Add 1 
Thess, v. 23. 

8. Of pev corresponds to of 
d¢ in the first line of §40. The 


class introduced by this of pev is 


subdivided (and the subdivision 
marked by another of pév and of 
dé in 1. 1 and L 6, p. 186) 


derdwAot 
yAloxpoe 
niu Bixes 
kumivorpions 
TmopvoBorKot 
Toxiorai, etc. 
add also 
Angrat 
xuBevtat 
Awrodvrat 


(2) only is found in 


(8) only is found in 


} who do not neces- 
( sarily ape in respect 
o 


planatory parenthesis attached 
to the first of these subdivi- 
sions, Aoxovou . dv Sovvat. 
The following analysis may be 
found useful :— 

Full-blown Sordidness (6dd- 
kAnpos) implies both (a) falling 
short in giving and (8) excess in 
taking. There are two imper- 
fectly developed types : 
some from natural 

shame, others from 


fear of reprisals, 
§ 39, 


who do not necessarily err in-respect of 
(a), Such people are in fact often ex- 
travagant, and their ‘ ill-gotten gains 
fly apace,’ 


40 bdovar. 


40, 41 
(c) Excess in 
taking only. 
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> ¢ a ae a a Va a 
avopacta: & aro THs uTEepBorns Tov pnOevi Gv Sovvac). 
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cr ‘ , % ‘ . « f¢ , ‘ > e a 
padvoy To avTov pev Ta eTépwv Aap Bavew, Ta 8 avToU 
«7 a 9 > Aw , , , 
ETEPOUS pI aApeoKEL OY aUTOIS TO NTE AawBavely pNTE 
ew 8 ‘ ‘ a € D a 
Oi & av Kata thy AMpw vTEepBaddovet TO 
, , \ A ry eon ry r) 
mavrolev AapBavew Kal Tay, olov ot Tus avehevOEpous 
? / ? / \ ‘ , € a 
eEpyacias épyafopuevot, topvoBocKol Kat Tavtes ob ToOLWv- 
‘ ‘x . ‘x } aoe, ”~ , ‘ 
TOl, Kal TOKLOTAL KATA wiKpoV emt TOAAM. Tlavtes yap 
2 df, ? a , Ne 7 ? a 
ovtot d0ev ov Set NapBavover, Kai oTrocov ov Set. Kor- 
x 2, 9 9 > cal e ? ‘ / , ‘ 
vov 8 em avtois n aloypoxepdera aivetar Tavtes yup 
/ / N 7 Pa ee, e , 
évexa Képdous, Kat TovToU puiKpod, oveidn viropEvovaty. 


unprincipled in taking, money :—some from a natural sense of 
shame, others from fear of reprisals. This class we charac- 
terize as stingy, close, niggards, cheeseparers, and by other 
similar appellations. (c) We have again another class of 
sordid men, utterly unprincipled in the source from which 


1. did riva emceixecay K.T.A.] A 
sort of honesty may accompany 
meanness and excessive devotion 
to money. See note on § 9. 

4. xupwompiorns] i.e. a man 
so stingy that he would split a 
cummin seed. Compare our 
metaphors ‘skinflint,’ ‘cheese- 
parer,’ and Juvenal’s ‘one who 
counts the fibres of a leek’ (Sat. 
xiv. 133). 

6. da qoSov x.r.d.] This 
according to the Sophists was 
the sole ground and principle of 


Justice between man and man, 
and the cause of the very exist- 
ence of society. See Plato, Rep. 
P. 358, mdéom Kak trepBadrew 
ro adixeiobat 7} fy dyad va adieiv. 

12. roxiorai Kard puxpdv emi 
mode] ‘ Money-lenders in small 
sums at a large rate’; éi with 
dative expressing the conditions 
of the act. 

15. _ Hexpod is no contradiction 
to émi modA@ above, for though 
the rate of interest is very large, 
yet the absolute amount is small. 
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42 Tous yap Ta peyara yn GOev Se Set au Bavovras, pnde 
& Set, ov Aetyouev aveevdepous, olov Tovs Tupavvous 
Toes mopGouvras Kat iepa cuXovTas, adda qovnpous 


43 MaAXov Kal doeBeis Kai adixous. 


‘O pevror xuBevrns 


Kal 6 heorrodurns Kat 6 Anois od dvehevOé pov elo" 
ai'xponepdeis yép. Képbous yap évexev / auporepor mpary- 
parevovrat Kal aveidn 0 Dmromevovor, xa ot Bey xwvduvous 
Tous peyloTous Evexa TOU Anpparos, ot 8 ard Tov didwv 


Kepdaivovary, ots Set Siddvac. 


"Auortepor Sn SOev ov Set 


/ / > “ . cal ‘ e 

Kepdaivery Bovdopevor aioypoxepdeis, Kai macar Sn ai 

a , > y) > 7 NS A , 

44 TovavTat Ampers avedevOepor. Eixdtws de TH edevOepio- 
> t > / / ryt / > 

TnTt aveevOepia evavtiov AéEyeTau' peilov Te yap Eee 


they take money, and at the same time open-handed in spend- 
ing it; e.g. panders, usurers, and those who follow any such 


42 base and illegal traffic. 


Still, as before, we are speaking of 


gain on a small scale; we reserve other and stronger terms 
43 for those who plunder wholesale. We ought however to add 
to our list gamblers, pickpockets, and thieves, who all agree 
in their indifference as to the source from which they take, 
and are therefore described as sordid, no matter what subse- 


44 quent use they make of the money thus unfairly taken. 


We 


conclude by remarking that Sordidness is more opposed to 


4, pévro. (= however’) implies 
that those following are to be 
included among the sordid, 
though the somewhat similar 
characters just mentioned are 
excluded on account of the large 
scale on which their villanies are 
practised. 

6. apdédrepot] i.e. xuBeuri}s in 
one class, and Awmodirns and 
Anorhs together in the other. 
The distinction between the lat- 
ter corresponds nearly with that 


between ‘picking and stealing’ 
respectively. Awodurne is lite- 
rally one who slips into other 
people’s clothes, a _ clothes- 
stealer, and hence a thief on a 
small scale. The words of peév 
obviously refer to Awrodvra and 
Xnorai, and of S€ to xuBevrai. 

12. évavriov] ‘the opposite to’ 
—explained by II. viii. 7. 

petfov xaxov] The reasons 
for this have been given in §§ 
32, 37, 38. 


10 


Sordidness 
is the worse 
extreme of 
the two. 
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‘ “ > / ‘ a 7. 4 4 e 7, 
KQKOV TNS ATWTLAS, KUL paddoV ETL TAYTHV ayapTavou- 
a ‘ ‘ tal > f 
ow H Kata THY rEexOeicav acwrTiar. 


45 
A a9 9 Ff 
KAKL@VY TOCAUT eipna Bw. 


. ‘ 9 >. / “ “ ] / 
ITept ev ovv erevOepiotntos Kat Tov avTiKerpmevov 


t IL dokee 5 av dxdroudov eva Kai mepl peyadorpe- 
metas Sued Beir Soxet ap Kat aur Tept KpnpaTa TIS 
apery) elvat. Ovx aomep 8 4 edevBeprorns Scareiver 
mept mwacas Tas év xpnpace mpakews, andXa epi Tas 
Samavnpas povov" év ToUToLs oy brrepexer THs edevOepio- 
thtos peyeOe. Kabarep yap Tovvopa avro vToonpaiver, 

2 peyeBer mperouca Sarravn eotiv. To S€ péeyeBos pos 
TU ov yup TO auto Sanavnpa TpLNPAPX Kat apyBewpe. 

3 To wpémov 8 mpos avtov, Kai ev @ Kai Tepid. ‘O8 


Liberality than Prodigality is, as being both more mischievous 
45 and more common. So much then for the Virtue of Liberality. 


CHAP. II.—Ox the Virtue of Munificence, 


Useofterms ; — Munificence, as the name implies, differs from Liberality 
@1—4). 2 in the largeness of the sums with which it deals. Its general 


3 characteristic is magnitude, but this must be in relation 


1. padXov ext raitnv] Obvi- 
ously men in general are more 
ready to take than to give. 

8. ras damaynpas pdvor] ‘only 
the expensive ones,’ i.e. those in 
which the expenditure is large: 
this being the point of difference 
between peyadomperera and €Xev- 
Oepidtns. Here and elsewhere 
throughout the Chapter the ar- 
gument turns upon the etymo- 
logy of the word peyadomperreta, 
which implies a combination of 
greatness and propriety. We can- 
not preserve this in a translation. 


12. rpinpapxyg] The duty of 
equipping a trireme, and (as was 
usual) commanding it in person, 
was the most important of the 
Aecroupyiac at Athens. Cf. note 
on § 11 below. 

apx.Bewpa] Oewpia was a 
state embassy or deputation | toa 
festival or public games. dpye- 
Gewpds was the head of such an 
embassy, who defrayed its ex- 
penses. This duty was one of 
the lesser Yevrovpyiat. See 
further § 16. 

13.€v ¢ perhaps refers to the oc- 
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év puxpois 4) év perpious Kar agiay Samravav ov Aéyeras 
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6 ev peyarous ovtws. ‘O pev yap peyador pens éhev- 
Bépios, 6 8 édrevOepios ovSev padrdov peyadorpeT Ts. 
a 4 2 eh ¢ ‘ mM. , 
4 Ts towavrns 8 éFews 1 pev edrewpis pixpoTrpeTrera 5 
tal € ¢ / / ‘\ > / ‘ 
KANELTAL, 1 Dy uirepBorn Bavaveia Kai QTELpOKaNLA Kat 
Goat ToLlavTat, ovx umepBurrovaat T@ peryeOer mept a 
bei, avn ev ols ov det eat ws ov Set Aapmpuvopevar 
5 borepov be epi avTav épodpev. ‘O 8 peyadom pens 
€TLETNLOVL EOLKEV" TO Tm péTrov yap dvvatat 1 Gewphoar kal 
6 Samravica peydda eu perors. “Nomep yap év apxn €l- 
oper, 1) Fis Tais evepyeiais opiterat, Kal wy éoTiv. 


to three things :—the person who gives, the circumstances of 
the gift, and its object. Hence every munificent man is 
4 liberal, but not every liberal man is munificent. The vice 
of defect is Meanness. The vice of excess, which we describe 
as Bad Taste and Vulgarity, errs not in the greatness of the 
amount spent, but in the inappropriateness in different ways 
5 of the expenditure. But of these hereafter. There is a sort conditions 
of scientific skill implied in Munificence. This is needed to fa erctse 


6 decide under what various circumstances, as they actually of Munif- 
cence 


(83 5—9). 


casion and accompanying circum- 
stances, wept d the objects ; but 
the distinction is not very marked 
in itself, nor carefully retained 
in the text. Another reading is 
& instead of mept 4, ie. the 
amount spent. 

1. The widow’s mite was an 
act of liberality but not of muni- 
ficence, Mr. Peabody’s donations 
an example of both. ‘The Vice- 
roy of Egypt's gift of a doll, with 
dress, jewels, etc., valued at 
£2000, to the Sultan’s child, 


was neither one nor the other, 
for the reasons explained in § 11, 
etc. 

6. Bavavoia cai dretpoxadia] 
see note on II. vii. 6. 

11. éupedAa@s] ‘harmoniously,’ 
literally ‘in tune’ (év, pédos), 
just as mAnppedes (wAnv, pédXos) 
is what is out of tune (cf. I. ix. 
6, etc.). 

12, 7 ets rais evepyeiats dpite- 
ra] ‘The habit is determined by 
its outward acts, and by the ob- 
jects on which it is exercised.’ 


9 Kpomrperres. 


There must be occur 


a scientific 
appreciation 
of the just 
relation 
between 
expense and 
its object ; 


the motive § what is noble. 


must be 
noble; 

and the 
action ready 
and cheerful, 
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ate. 


A cal 4. ‘ / 
Kati was KaddoTov Kat T peTTwdesTaTo, 


(for action is the only real test of disposition in this as 
in other Virtues), great expenditure is befitting and appropri- 
The occasion must be worthy of the expenditure, and 
7 the expenditure of the occasion. 


There must also be the 


same motive as in all the other virtues, viz. the desire for 


Again the munificent act must be done cheer- 


fully and ungrudgingly: there must be no close calculations ; 


In the following sentence the 
Sarava: correspond to the évép- 
yea, and the égpya to the dy 
éoti (which = mepi a of § 2) 
in the particular case under 
consideration, viz. Munificence. 
Compare a similar passage in ITT. 
vii. 6 (and note there); and in 
explanation of the necessity of 
action (évépyeta) for the perfect 
determination of a moral habit 
(€£is) see further X. viii. 4, 5. 
The 67 in 1. 1 and 1. 2 marks the 
application of the general prin- 
ciple to the particular case. 
Divested of technical language 
the passage in §§ 5 and 6 means: 
‘Munificence, to be determined 
and recognised as such, must be 
actually put in practice on cer- 
tain definite occasions, It con- 


g no considerations of ‘ How much, or how little, will it cost?’ 


sists, as we have seen, in large 
expenditure on a befitting occa- 
sion. Hence there must actually 
occur both the expenditure and 
the occasion: and to form a cor- 
rect judgment of these in prac- 
tice implies a sort of scientific 
skill.’ 

2. épya] the ‘works’ or ‘re- 
sults.’ 

5. We had similar conditions 
insisted on in the case of libe- 
rality, i, 12-14. 

6. Here, as in the case of 
liberality, we miss any recogni- 
tion of benevolence or the de- 
sire to do good. See note on 
i. 27. 

7. dxptBoroyia juxpompereés] 
as is explained in $21. oxorav 
mas dv ehaxioroy K.T.A. 


5 
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‘ > oH a ry , Ny a / 
oxeWait av paddov  Tocov Kat TAS eXaxiorou. 
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10 Avayxaiov 8) Kat edevOepiov Tov peyador pen éivat 


kal yap 6 édevOepios Sarravyjce: & Set Kai ws Sei. 


"Ev 


, . ON , a - e , 
TouTos S€ TO meya TOU peyaroTpeTrovs (olov peyeBos), 


but rather, ‘ What will be the grandest and the most appropri- 


ate way of doing it?’ 


necessarily be liberal also: but besides the mere grandeur of 


the amount spent, there is a grandeur of manner which im- 


3. év rovros . . . peyadompe- 
méorepov] The object of this 
passage is to explain that muni- 
ficence differs from liberality not 
in degree only (which it com- 
monly does, oloy péyeOos), but in 
kind also. It involves a sort of 
scientific instinct (so to speak, 
see § 5), which, even without add- 
ing to the cost, disposes of it to 
the best advantage. Whatever it 
spends it makes the very most of. 

As to the translation :—oiov 
péyebos is parenthetical and ex- 
plains that ro peéya may be, and 
commonly is, literal greatness of 
amount (péyeOos). Translate, 
‘which may take the form of 
greatness of amount.’ év rovrots 
6, literally ‘ but in these things,’ 
and so nearly = ‘still,’ ‘notwith- 
standing.’ «ai (1. 1, p. 192) is 
‘even.’ 

In illustration of the paren- 
thesis ofov péyeOos, cf. §§ 17, 18 
(kal émt ray Saravnyarov x.T.X.), 
where we have an instance of 
peéya, which is not peyedos, ie. 
of appropriate greatness which 
is not greatness of bulk. With 
the statement involved in kai 


dnd tis tons Samavns, x.7.d., 
compare Bacon’s Essays (on Ex- 
pense), ‘Ordinary Expense .. . 
shonld be so ordered that the 
bills be less than the estimation 
abroad.’ Tacitus (Hist. ii. 80) 
attributes a gift of this kind to 
Vespasian, ‘Omnium quae dice- 
ret atque ageret arte quidam 
(cf. éemeornpov § 5) ostentator.’ 
It isa familiar fact that some 
people spend profusely and yet 
‘have nothing to show for it,’ 
while others contrive to do a 
surprising amount with slender 
means. The former lack, and 
the latter on a small scale pos- 
sess, that peculiar skill which 
Aristotle in the text ascribes to 
the peyadompémns, of making the 
most display from a given expen- 
diture. Speaking generally, the 
French have this gift much 
more than ourselves. We notice 
again how the scientific or intel- 
lectual rather than the moral 
side of Munificence is insisted on 
(See Introduction p. xxxiv.). 

It should be added that the 
passage is also sometimes written 
with a parenthesis enclosing the 


And hence the munificent man will Munificence 


differs in 
kind as well 
as in degree 
from Liber- 
ality. It al- 
ways makes 
the most of 
what it 
spends. 


II 
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e 4 ‘ Noo er N , Lo N 
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parts a special lustre to the acts of a munificent man beyond 
what would be achieved by mere liberality even with the same 
expenditure. For a work and a possession are not to be 
estimated in the same way. In the latter case there is only 
a question of intrinsic value; in the former we must take into 
consideration the grandeur and the moral effect produced on 
the beholders. The perfection of any work or action is its 
magnificence, and that must be exhibited on a grand scale. 
We pass on now to the occasions which are fitting for the 
display of Munificence. We notice first, the service of re- 


words oloy péyebos . . . odons. ‘munificence’ implied by its 


The sense will then be, ‘The 
greatuess of the munificent man, 
being a sort of greatness of Libe- 
rality (or Liberality on a large 
scale),—Liberality having refer- 
ence to the same objects,—even 
from an equal expenditure,’ etc. 

This however seems rather to 
mar the force of kat amd ris ions 
Sardms. It is not improbable 
that there is some corruption in 
the text. 

7. peyadorpéereca combines 
the ideas of ‘ magnificence’ indi- 
cated in its etymology, and 


technical limitation to money 
matters in this Chapter. As we 
have no one word exactly co-ex- 
tensive with this, we must adopt 
the translation ‘munificence’ 
or ‘magnificence,’ according to 
the idea most prominent in the 
context, 

9. xatacKeval] probably refers 
to the adornment and permanent 
furniture of the temples. xara- 
oxevy denotes permanent, and 
mapaokev? temporary and move- 
able, decorations, Compare xara- 
oxevdoacba just below, § 16. 
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12 ligion, and next, great public or patriotic services. In all 
these cases however regard must be had to the social position 
and to the means, of the doer, as well as to the work done. 

13 It would be out of place for a man of small or moderate means 

14 to aspire to be munificent. It is a virtue reserved for those 
of great wealth, inherited or acquired, good birth, high station, 

15 and so forth. To these cases we may add great and rare 


? 


1. evpiroripnra] ‘objects of 4. rd groups the words that 
laudable ambition.’ follow into one idea forming 
xopnyeiv . .. Tptnpapxetvy ... grammatically a sort of nomina- 
éotiav] These Aecrovpyia at tive to dvaépera. (Compare 
Athens resembled High Sheriffs’ 71d ri- jv-elvat in II. vi, ete.) 
duties among ourselves, being ‘There is also a reference made 
imposed without remuneration to the agent, viz. who he is, and 
on the rich citizens. sxal joined what are his means.’ 
with éoriav implies that this ll. &y adrois pérectiv] ‘their 
office of providing a feast for relations or connexions.’ 
the citizens was less costly than 12. péyeOos cai d€iopa] ‘ gran- 
the others. See § 2 for other deur and dignity.’ 
references to these offices, and 14. rowovros] i.e. the two 
note there, classes of objects already men- 


N 


10 


Occasions 
appropriate 
for Muni- 
te 
—19) 
are ¢ ‘shiefly 


public, such 


as the ser- 

= . of Reli- 
or of 

the State ; 
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16 


17 


but also occasions in private life, such as a wedding, works of public 
in private OT general interest, entertaining strangers, making and return- 
life. 


16 ing presents, and so on: or again, the furnishing and orna- 
ments of one’s house, and generally, permanent, rather than 


17 


perishable, objects. 


In all cases however the expenditure 
must be fitting to the occasion, whatever it be. 


There is a 


greatness in any work when it is perfect of its kind, even in 


tioned, viz. the service of Religion 
and the service of the State, as 
contrasted with the less striking 
cases which follow, viz. great 
and rare occasions in private life. 

2. éca eicawat] Compare 
‘A man ought warily to begin 
charges, which, once begun, will 
continue; but in matters that 
return not he may be more mag- 
nificent’ (Bacon). 

3. ef 8€ mepi te maca 7 mods] 
The entertainment of the Vice- 


roy of Egypt by Lord Dudley in 


1867 would be an instance in 
point. 

of ev agimpari] ‘the leading 
men in it.’ 

6. ra d€ Sapa] ‘ presents have 
something of the nature of offer- 
ings,’ which have been specified 
already in § 11 as occasions fit- 
ting for Munificence. 

14. évraiéa S€ x.7.A.] ‘It is 
possible to do a thing hand- 
somely though it be no great 
matter in itself: but the hand- 
somest actions are naturally those 
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18 toy-preserrts to children, but not such greatness as to consti- 
tute munificence in its proper sense. This is strictly speaking 

19 a grand outlay on a grand occasion. Still even in the smallest 
matters the Munificent man will act munificently, and strive 

20 if possible never to be outdone. In contrast with all this note The Excess 
the character of the Vulgar man. On small occasions he will Bl a 
spend large sums, and make a vulgar show, and that not from : 
any noble motive, but simply to display his riches, and to draw 


which are on the largest scale, 
and next come those which are 
handsome in matters of smaller 
degree.’ This seems from the 
context to be the meaning of év 
Tovrots. 

3. rept) pexpdv Kal dvehevbepov] 
‘The cost is small and not a 
matter for liberality.’ Thus the 
condition év éxdorots TO mpémov 
($ 17) would be violated. 

4. 8a rovro] i.e. because there 
is a ‘great’ even in small 


matters, 
10. mapa péXos] ‘in bad taste.’ 
Contrast éupedds in §5. éepano- 


Trai are persons associated for 


festive purposes on condition of 
each bearing his share of the 
expense, or of each entertaining 
the rest in turn, as is here sup- 
posed. It would be vulgar dis- 
play and not munificence for any 
one, when his turn came, to 
furnish the club dinner with the 
splendour of a marriage feast. 
11. mapodos] literally ‘a com- 
ing forward’ or ‘appearance ;” 
technically applied to the first 
entrance of the Chorus in a Greek 
play (the Chorus usually not 
being on the stage from the com- 
mencement), and then to the 
song which accompanied that 


2 


_ 


The Defect, 21 
Meanuness. 
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attention to himself. When he ought to spend much, he will 
spend little; and when he ought to spend little, he will spend 
much. On the other hand, the Mean man always spends too 
little. If ever he does spend largely, he will spoil everything 
by some petty economy. He will be always hesitating and 


_ calculating how cheaply he can get off, and will be continually 


entrance. The emphatic word 
here is kwpwdois, comedy natu- 
rally requiring less splendour 
than tragedy. 

4. ob pev Set x.7r.A.] This 
follows naturally, because his 
only object being to display 
himself and his riches, he pays 
no regard to the proprieties of 
circumstances and _ expense, 
which it needs a careful scientific 
discernment (§ 5) to observe pro- 
perly. Consequently if a proper 
occasion for great expense hap- 
pens to be one for little personal 
display, the Bavavoos holds aloof. 

6. Ta péyota dvahocas] 
This is a point of difference be- 
tween dveevOepia and puxpompe- 
meva. The Jatter being the 
defect where great expenditure 
is in question, the Mean man is 
one. who tries to combine cheap- 


ness and display. He wishes to 
make a show and yet hates to 
part with his money. The Sor- 
did (dvedevOepos) cares only for 
keeping his money on any terms. 

€év pixp@ Td Kaddv drrodet] e.g. 
If a man should make a hand- 
some donation to a Charity and 
send in the bill for the carriage 
and packing. Or, as Theophras- 
tus says, ‘He will give a grand 
feast and stint the supply of 
wine, and the dishes will hardly 
go round; or ‘when he is cele- 
brating a marriage feast, he will 
hire the waiters on condition 
that they find their own food,’ 
andsoon. Heis the sort of man 
who cannot feel that in reference 
to such cases it is better ‘to do 
the thing well, or not at all.’ 

7. péAdov] ‘with hesitation 
or reluctance,’ 


or 
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I 


2 


3 


22 grumbling that whatever he does spend is excessive. 


1 


2 something great about it—( 


Bapev. 
be re 
é&w oKorrety. 


Avadépes § ovbev ray e&w Tov Kata THY 
Aoxet S€ peyarouyxos eivas 6 peyadov 


Still, 


vices as these are, they are not of the worst dye, for they are 
neither very injurious, nor very offensive, to society. 


CuapP. II].—Ox the Virtue of Highmindedness or Self-Esteem. 


The very name Highmindedness, which we give to the 
virtue of well-grounded Self-esteem, implies that there is 


High- 
mindedness, 
Vainglori- 


whether we consider the habit in ousness, 


and Little- 


the abstract or portray an individual character in the concrete mindedness 
3 is indifferent)—and that greatness may be described as grea 


Cuap. IIl.—peyadtowpvyia is 
another very difficult word to 
translate. The exact etymologi- 
cal equivalent ‘ Magnanimity’ 
has by the usage of language 
acquired too restricted a sense. 
Perhaps we must content our- 
selves with the awkward com- 
pound, ‘Highmindedness.’ On 
the inadequacy of this and the 
related terms see further the 
Supplementary Note at the end 
of this Book. 

The groundwork of this and 
the related types of character 
described in this Chapter is the 
amount of, and the relation 
between, a man’s merits and 
his own estimate of them. A 


more tangible and _ practically 
applicable t test is substituted in 
§ 10, viz. his relation to Honour 
esti: 

The Chapter falls under the 
following divisions :— 

§§ 1—8. Terminology 
plained. 

§§ 9—17. Highmindedness de- 
scribed generally as the desire to 
deserve, and to secure, Honour. 

§$§ 18—34. The characteristics 
of Highmindedness in reference 
to sundry practical details of 
life. 

§$ 35—37. The related vices 
of Excess and Defect. 

6. Btapéper dé «.7.A.] In this 
case the latter method is con- 


ex- 


are con- 
cerned with 
the relation 
between a 

man’s merits 
and his own 
estimate of 
them: 
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¢ 2 
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HoKpaov 
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self-esteem based upon great merits. In the absence of great 


4, 5 merits such self-esteem would be mere folly: and in such a 


case an adequate estimate of ourself, being necessarily a low 


6 one, is not Highmindedness, but rather sober judgment. 


A 


too high estimate of self is Vaingloriousness, provided it be 
7 not only too high but also high absolutely. Conversely a 
lower estimate than facts would warrant, be it small or great 
in itself, is Littlemindedness, and above all when a man’s 
merits are really great, because then the contrast is more 


spicuously adopted. We have 
almost an individual portraiture 
of a peyaddwuxos in this Chapter. 

6. According to the Greek 
estimate beauty implied bulk. 
Perhaps our word ‘handsome,’ 
as used in contrast with ‘ beauti- 
ful,’ conveys the same idea. See 
Hom. Od. xiii. 289, where this 
notion enters also into the ideal 
of female beauty, d€uas 8 Hixro 
yuvatkl Kady Te peyddy Te. 

8. 6 8€ petévov «.7r.A.] A 
man may estimate himself at a 


low rate and yet more highly 
than he deserves, in which case 
he would hardly be called ‘ vain.’ 
eg. Whately says of his tutor 
at College that ‘he would be 
generally described as an emi- 
nently modest man. He never 
rated himself high either in abili- 
ties or attainments, and yet he 
overrated himself to a great de- 
gree, else he never would have 
undertaken the office of a Col- 
lege tutor.’ This is just the 
case described in the text. See 
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8 striking. In perfect Highmindedness self-esteem is in a sense 

extreme, because it is always in proportion to merit, which is 
in that case extreme. [It is in the observance of that propor- 
tion that the familiar law of the mean is exhibited; while its 
violation gives rise to the related Vices of Vaingloriousness 
and Littlemindedness. So much for the phraseology which 
g, 10 we propose to employ. Now how is merit estimated or re- 


compensed by men? Chiefly by Honour. Honour therefore 
is the aim of the Highminded ; to obtain Honour on condition 


10 
11 


It 


12 of deserving it. The Little-minded man falls short in his and the 
three charac- 
further note at the end of this in other words, is something ex- — rg age 
Book. ternal; it is in fact the honour the eetnt 
1. He is extreme in the great- or estimation of others (ri). of Honour 
ness of his self-estimate, moderate Hence, practically, we may de- {2¢y,ieem 


in the propriety of it. A simi- scribe this as the object and aim due. 


lar paradox was explained in re- 
gard to Virtue generally in II. 
vi. 17. 

6. ‘H 8 aia] i.e. the expres- 
sion, ‘worth’ or ‘worthy of,’ has 
reference to some external good 
as the standard by which it is 
measured, The index of merit, 


of Highmindedness, and the re- 
lated excess and defect. See 
further I. v. 5 and note. Hence 
in the Catalogue of Virtues in 
Il. vii. rip and driia were 
taken at once as the groundwork 
of peyadoyuxia with its related 
Vices. 


High- 
mindedness 
implies all 
other virtues 
in the high- 
est degree. 
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estimate of himself both in reference to his own merits and 
13 also in reference to the standard of the Highminded. In 
reference to that standard the Vainglorious man on the other 
hand cannot exceed, but in reference to his own merits he 
14 does so. Highmindedness, being based upon merit, implies 
the possession of the other virtues, and that in the highest 
15 degree. Undignified flight, for example, or injustice of any 
kind, would be utterly incompatible with a well-merited self- 
16 respect. True Highmindedness is, as it were, ‘the head and 


2. a€iwpa] The vainglorious 
man’s estimate of himself cannot 
of course exceed the highminded 
man’s estimate of himself, but it 
does exceed the estimate which 
his own merits warrant. 

7. Kal dd€eve x.7.A.] He not 
only possesses every Virtue, but 
every one on a grand scale, just as 
the peyadompemis was explained 
(in ii. 10) to possess the particular 
virtue of Liberality on a grand 
scale, 


9. mapaceicavrt] understand 
ras xetpas, ie. ‘swinging the 
hands in precipitate flight.’ 

ovd ddikeiv x.t.A.] His high 
sense of the dignity of his moral 
nature is such (rdprav yedoios 
gaiverat py ayabds dv) that he 
scorns to do an unjust or base 
action. This has sometimes been 
censured as if it was mere pride, 
but we should not forget that 
mutatis mutandis Christianity 
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crown’ of all the virtues. 


Need we wonder that it is rare and 
17 difficult to attain to? The Highminded man, when he re- 


ceives high honour from good men, will feel pleasure, though 
in a moderate degree, for he knows that he is obtaining his jiscrininat- 


10 


The High- 
minded man 
is sober and 


g in re- 


due, or rather, less than his due, but still the best it is in gard to the 
their power to give, and as such he is willing to accept it. 
The paltry homage of ordinary men he will despise as un- by others. 
worthy of him, and so he will also their contempt, which he 


appeals to a somewhat similar 
motive, ¢g. Rom, vi. 2, 11, 21, 
etc. etc. 

1. pei{ous... moet] High- 
mindedness is not so much a 
separate virtue as a combination 
of all virtues in one perfect cha- 
racter, each and all being enhanc- 
ed by the full consciousness of 
their possession, or (as a modern 
might phrase it) ‘the testimony 
of a good conscience’ in respect 
of them. 


3. xadoxayaOias] ‘ Nobility’ 
seems to hit the double signifi- 
cance of this word. xadoxaya- 
60s, if it has not (like ‘optimates’ 
in Latin) passed from a moral to 
a social significance, yet implies 
the latter in combination with 
the former. 

5. ind tev crovdatov] He 
only cares ‘laudari a laudatis 
viris.’ 

10. emt 


ptxpois] on trivial 
grounds, 


honour 
paid him 


18 knows is undeserved. With the same dignified attitude will Minor prae- 


tical charac- 
teristics of 
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19 elvat. Aoxet S€ Kai Ta evtuxynpata cupBdrdecOar Tpos 
peyarowpuyiav. Ot yap evyeveis akvodvtas TYuns Kai ob 

the High- he regard riches, power, and prosperity and adversity gene- 
Wiss. ‘Tally. Riches and power are but means to honour, and he who 
Hisestimate estimates it so soberly will not be dazzled by them. Hence 


of riches, 

power, pro- 19 men think him supercilious. Indeed these very advantages 

sperity, ete. . 

Convervely are thought to tend to Highmindedness because they secure 
e influence 


“Qu 8) Kat» TYyn 


of these on 
High- 


mindedness. 


8. Men expect to receive, and 
do receive, honour in respect of 
riches, power, or good birth. 
Hence the possession of these 
advantages will in fact help the 
Highminded man to that honour 
which is his due, though he de- 
serves it on higher grounds, 
Hence too, as honour intensifies 
self-respect, Highmindedness it- 
self is thought to be fostered by 
any of those external advantages 
which in the opinion and prac- 
tice of mankind entitle their pos- 
sessor to honour. In strict truth, 
however, goodness, and goodness 
alone, is the proper ground for 
self-respect, or for the esteem of 
others. In § 21 it is added that 
superciliousness, which is an ex- 
ternal accompaniment of High- 
mindedness, is also a result of the 


possession of such advantages as 
these. 

It is interesting to notice that 
the Greek words for moral excel- 
lence are generally derived from 
those which express outward 
beauty, good birth, strength, 
ability, etc. The primitive im- 
port of such words is generally 
found in Homer, and their ethi- 
cal meaning can scarcely be said 
to be fixed before Socrates. e.gn 
kahds and aicxpos (cf. 6 rnv idéav 
mavaioxns, I. viii. 16), yevvaios, 
écOdos (i. e. €O\ds =‘ edel’ ‘noble’) 
xpnorés. This bears witness to 
the confusion noticed in the text 
between material prosperity and 
moral worth. The other side of 
the picture appears in the dictum 
of Tennyson’s Farmer, ‘The 
poor in a loomp is bad.’ 
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20 honour among men to their possessor. In truth, merit alone 
deserves honour, but when merit and these advantages are 
united, honour is accorded more freely. Without merit they 
cannot form the ground of that self-esteem which constitutes 
21 Highmindedness, nor again can they justify the supercilious- 
22 ness in which their possessors ape the Highminded. Unlike 


him, they have no superior merit to warrant that feeling, nor 


23 discrimination in its exercise. The Highminded man will Eile courage 
in danger, 


15 


‘Who stand aloof from other men 
In impotence of fancied power.’ 
(Tennyson. ) 


He stands aloof in a well-founded 


1. év tmepoxi yap] ‘For they 
are in a position of superiority.’ 

13. 6 re dy ruXwou mpatrovow] 
is explained by the words ra pev 


oby kar’ aperiy ov mparrovor just 
below. 

Mipotyra yap x.t.A.] The 
peyaddyuxos is imitated by in- 
ferior characters, 


consciousness of superiority. 

14. Stxaiws xatradpovei] ‘A 
due contempt for inferiors’ is 
not regarded by Aristotle as in 
itself objectionable. It is per- 


His be- 
haviour in 
respect of 


conferring 25 them with increase. 
or accepting 


benefits 
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not court danger, but if it be great and worthy of him he will 
face it without regard to his life, which he does not think 


24 worth preserving at the cost of honour. 


He loves to confer 


and is ashamed to receive benefits, and he hastens to requite 


haps a corollary to the somewhat 
over-conscious self-respect incul- 
cated as the basis of the Virtue 
under consideration. The fol- 
lowing passage from an Essay of 
Archbishop Whately on ‘Gene- 
rosity’ perhaps exhibits this 
trait in the more favourable 
aspect in which it appeared to 
Aristotle :—‘If a man who feels 
himself capable of generous and 
exalted conduct, measures others 
by his own standard, he must 
be first disappointed, and then 
dissatisfied’ (from which ‘con- 
tempt’ would be an easy step) 
‘with almost all the world: for 
very few have even any con- 
ception of real heroic generosity. 
As a celebrated ancient once 
said, ‘‘As he never excused a 
fault. in himself, he could not 
tolerate any in others.”’ 

6. mpocopdrjcea 6 trdptas] 
‘the one who began it will be 
left in his debt besides’; and so 


In fact men are apt to remember those 


debtor and creditor will change 
places. 

7. Aoxover used thus imper- 
sonally seems to refer to mankind 
generally, not to the peyaddyu- 
xos in particular, though he so 
far shares the feeling as to 
hasten to requite benefits re- 
ceived, and so to wipe out the 
feeling of obligation. 

So remarks Thucydides, IT. xl. 
§ 7, ‘He who has conferred a 
benefit is glad to keep alive the 
obligation by renewed acts of 
kindness: while he who has re- 
ceived one is less keen about it, 
knowing that any service he may 
render will be regarded as pay- 
ment of a debt, and not as an act 
of favour.’ The point is further 
worked out by Aristotle himself 
in IX. vii. In the same spirit 
remarks La Rochefoucauld (Maz- 
imes 238), ‘It is not so danger- 
ous to do harm to the majority 
of men, as to go too far in doing 


26” 


26 
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cwow ev, ov &§ av rdbwow ov ear rov yap 6 mabev 
€v TOD Toujoavros, Bovrerar § vb Urepexely. Kai ra pev 
ndews axavet, Ta 8 andas: S10 Kat thy Oerw ov reve 
Tas evepyecias TH Avi: ovd of Adkwves mpos Tous 
AOnvaiors, arn & mrerovOecay ev. Meyarowixou Se 
kai TO pndevos Scio Bau 7 7 Hors, Umnpereiv 8& mpobtpos, 
Kat Tpos pev TOUS ev afuopare Kat evtuxiaus pe yay 
elvat, mpos Se Tous pécous pérpiovy Tav pev yap UTrEp- 


whom they have benefited, but when they have received a 
benefit they are glad to forget it, because such a position is 
one of dependence and inferiority. He is reluctant to ask a 
favour, though ready to confer one. With great men he 
carries his head high, while with ordinary men he is unaffected 


them good.’ ‘There is scarcely 
any one who is not ungrateful 
for great benefits’ (Max. 299). 
An Eastern despot is said to 
have beheaded a man who had 
saved his life in order to avoid 
remaining under an obligation 
which nothing could ever re- 
pay. 

Again notice the absence of 
the recognition of Benevolence, 
or any desire to benefit others. 
(See Introduction, p. xxxv.) Both 
Aristotle and Thucydides look 
mainly at the pleasurable sense 
of superiority on the part of one 
who confers a benefit, 

3. 86 kal thy Ger] Passing 
illustrations of this sort are ap- 
parently introduced by Aristotle 
from memory, and are not un- 
frequently incorrect. This would 
not be unnatural if they occurred 
to the author during an extem- 
pore Lecture. (See Introduction, 


p. xxxvii.) Thetis (Homer, J1. 
i, 503) does the very reverse of 
what is here stated — 

Zed marep, Eimore 8) oe per’ abavd- 

TOLCtY OVyTa 

*H érec f epyw. 

The reference in the case of 
the Lacedemonians is uncertain, 
A case is related by Xen. Hell. 
VI. v. 33, in which however 
benefits conferred as well as re- 
ceived by themselves are men- 
tioned by the Spartans. 

6. S8eicGar here means, ‘to 
ask for,’ not ‘to stand in need 
of,’ as we judge from the High- 
minded man being said to do so 
reluctantly (yéy:s) and also from 
the natural contrast between 
seeking and conferring favours 
(imnpereiv). Compare denrixds in 
§ 32. 

7. Tovs év agimparc] ‘men of 
repute.’ See § 15 of the last 
Chapter. 


His comm- 
portment 


> towards 


others. 


He is only 
roused to 
action on 
great occa- 
sions. 


His plain- 
spokenness. 


His inde- 
pendence, 
undemon- 
strativeness, 
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pev oepviver Bat ovK ayevves, ev 5€ ToIs TaTrewwors pop- 
27 TiKOY, Wamp Eis Tous aOeveis ioxyupitecbar. Kai eis 
. ¥ Noe an @ ¢ ¥. ae oe,” 
TU EVTLLA PN LEVAL, 7) OV TPwWTEVOVTW aAdoL Kai apyov 
Ny ‘ 2.2 A N 2 A 
elvat Kat peAdAnTHY, GAN 7 Grrov Tin peyarn 7) €pyov. 
Kai odMywv pev mpaxtixov, weyadov S€ Kal dvoyactav. 
28 Avayxatov Sé Kat avepopucov elvat Kai pavepodidrov 
To yap NavOavew hoBovpevov. Kai pédew ths adnOevas 
parXov 7 THs S0Ens, Kat Aeyew kal mpattew pavepas 
Tappnovacrns yap Sua TO KaTappoveiy. Aw Kai adn- 
Beurixos, may Soa pn be cipavetar" eipwva Se ™pos 
29 Tous TONAOUS. Kai Tpos @Xov pa Swvacbat A arn 
H) pos pirove SovduKov ap, 8 Kai TavTes ot KodaKES 
Onrixot Kai ot Tamrewot Kddaxes. Ovdé Oavpacrtixds* 


for there is nothing grand in giving one’s-self airs before them. 
27 He is not roused to exertion by any but the greatest objects 
of ambition, and is therefore generally in a state of dignified 
28 inaction. He is open in his hatreds and his friendships, cares 
for truth more than the opinion of men, scorns concealment 
in words or actions, and speaks the plain truth except when 
he shrinks from asserting his full rights, as he does in fact 
29 with the majority of people. He cannot conform himself to 


4. &riza] ‘objects of com- 
mon esteem.’ dpydv Kal pedAn- 
tHv =‘ inactive and hesitating.’ 

11. elp@veca is explained after- 
wards in ch. vii. to be a consci- 
ous depreciation of one’s own 
merits or powers, And must not 
be mistaken here for ‘irony.’ A 
man of such pre-eminent dignity 
and merit as the peyaddyuyxos 
must ‘let himself down’ with the 
majority of those he meets. He 
therefore consciously lowers his 


own pretensions on most occa- 
sions, and this would be cipo- 
vea. The word aAnOevtixds i is of 
course to be supplied again after 
6c pn. 

14. Ontexot] ‘slavish’ (87s), 
Tarretvol =‘ mean’ or ‘ grovelling.’ 
The word (as has been noted 
elsewhere) has a bad meaning in 
classical Greek, though no better 
word could be found by Christian 
writers to express the new idea 
of ‘humility’ as a virtue, 


10 
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30 ovdev yap peya aur early. Ouse Buncixaxos: ov yap 
peyarowixou TO dmropynpovevewv, Gdrws TE Kat Kaka, 

at ada padQov mapopay. Ovs avOparrodoryos" ore yap 
mept aurov pet oure rept érépou" ovTe yap Wa erauvij- 
Tat perder avt@, ov Smrws of Grd WeyovTat ovd av 5 
erauverixos éorw" Suomep ovde Kaxororyos, oude TOV 

32 exOpan, et wn Se UBpu. Kai rrepi avayxaiwv 4} puxpov 
Hera. ohogupriKos Kat SentuKds" omoupatovtos yap 

33 ovTws yew epi tavta. Kai oios xextjcOat padrov Ta 
KANG Kai akapTa TOV KapTipor Kal apedipwr avTap- 

34 Kous yap paAdov. Kai xivnows Se Bpadeia tod peyado- 
apuyou Soxet elvat, Kat pov Rapeia, Kai r€kis._ otaat- 
Hos ov yap oTeVaTLKOS ) epi odéya oTrovoatar, 
ovde cvvtovos 6 pnOev péya oiomevoss 1 8 o€vpwvia 


10 


another’s mode of life though he will do so for a friend. He forgetful- 
30 is not apt to express astonishment, nor to remember injuries. a cat 
31 He is no gossip: he is a man of few words, sparing alike in general 


Servi 
32 his praise and in his reproaches. He will not be anxious His indif- 


33 about trifles: he will prefer to possess what is grand and ference to 
. trifies, and 

34 unproductive rather than what is merely useful. His gait, general 
ignity of 


1. ob yap ... dmopynpoved- Pharisees might come under this manner. 


ev) He is not apt to bear any- 
thing long in mind, good or ill, 
but especially (dAXos Te cal) the 
latter. For the former see § 25. 

7. 8¢ U8pwv] He is not abusive 
except when he wishes to express 
his disdain. If he does speak ill 
of people, he will do it to their 
face, and in order deliberately 
to brand them with contempt, 
not because he cannot control 
his own feelings, and still less to 
gratify any personal impulse of 
malignity orrevenge. Our Lord’s 
withering denunciations of the 


head. 

dvayxaiwv] ‘ things which can- 
not be helped.’ 

8. ddoduprixds] ‘apt to trou- 
ble himself.’ 

12. ordotpos] ‘stately.? Com- 
pare La Rochefoucauld (Maz. 
142), ‘Cest le caractére des 
grands esprits de faire entendre 
en peu de paroles, beaucoup de 
choses, les petits esprits au con- 
traire ont le don de beaucoup 
parler et de rien dire.’ 

14. guvrovos] ‘vehement.’ 
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Kal 7) TaxuTns Sia TovT@v. Tovodtos ev odv 6 weyado- 
apuxos, 6 8 edXclrrov puxporpuyos, 0 & UmepBaddAwv 
35 xadvos. Ov Kaxoi pev ovv Soxovow elvar ovd ovrou ou 
yap Kaxotrotol eiow TpoapTnwevor be. ‘O pev rap 
pixporruxos, afvos ov ayaber, éavTov amoatepe ov 5 
afvds €or, Kal eorKe Kaxov exew Te €k TOU pn akwoov 
éavtov Tov ayabar, Kai ayvoev 8 éavtor _@peyero yap 
ay av aftos qv, ayabav ye dvrwv. Ov pay 7iBeoe ye 
ot TOLovTOL doxovow elvau, ada paidov oxevnpoi. ‘H 
tovavtn de Sofa Soxet Kat xeipous moceiv» Exactor yap 10 


his voice, and his manner of speech will be grave, dignified, 


35 and deliberate. Such is the Highminded man. The related 


The related characters who are in excess and defect in the matter of self- 
vice’ estimation are, as we have seen, the Vainglorious and the Little- 
minded- minded. They are misguided, rather than actively vicious. 
ness, 


4, There is an obvious con- 
trast between xaxorrocoi (actively 
vicious) and xaxdy éxetv re (having 
something wrong about them). 
Aristotle means to say that men 
would hardly form so low an 
estimate of themselves unless 
there was something to partially 
justify it. ‘There cannot be so 
much smoke without some fire,’ 

9. dxvnpot] wanting in 
energy,’ , ‘ diffident.’ 

10. 9 rovavrn Sd€a x.7.A.] In 
other words, the absence of moral 
aspiration is most injurious. 
The moral influence of a man’s 
estimate of himself is very im- 
portant. Witness the elevating 
effect of a conscious feeling that 
a man has powers beyond the 
perhaps humble sphere in which 
he finds himself placed, and con- 


versely the depressing effect of 
the feeling (whether due to con- 
stitutional indolence, despond- 
ency, etc.), that one will never 
accomplish the task in hand. 
Many thus fail, simply because 
they have made up their minds 
that they cannot succeed. It is 
remarked by Nassau Senior in 
his Notes on Turkey, that the 
general spread of corruption 
among Turkish officials seems to 
date from the time when an oath 
of office was first imposed, in 
which the strictest integrity was 
promised ; and he accounts for 
this by the supposition that the 
officials, unable to keep the 
oath completely, became reckless 
when they had once broken it. 
In other words, the conscious 
degradation of perjury (leading 
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édievtas Tov Kat akiav, adiotavrat 8é Kal Tov mpakewv 
TOV KaoV Kal Tov eriTnSeupadtwov ws avdkwou doves, 
opoiws S€ Kal TeV éxTos ayabav. Oi Sé yadvor HrLBL0L 
kal éavTous ayvoodvres, Kal tabdr emupavirs’ as yap 
afro 6; OVTES TOLS evripous emixerpodow, era eFeheryyovrau 
Kai eo Oyre Koo povvTat kal oXNaTL Kab Tots TOLOUTOLS, 
kat Bovrovrar Ta evtvynpata pavepa elvat avTav, Kat 
Aeyoues epi avrév, as Sia ToUT@D Town Onoopevor. 
’Avritiberas S& TH peyaroyuxia a pixpopuxia H&Qov 
THS | Xavvornros: Kat yap yiyverat paGdXov Kal xetpov, 10 
éariv. 


36 


37 


We note however that there is probably some ground at the 

bottom of even undue self-depreciation; and also that such 

characters have a tendency to sink to their own standard. 
36 The Vainglorious man is conspicuous by his ignorance of him- 
self, and seeks by a vulgar display of such external advantages 
as he does possess to secure for himself that admiration to 
which his merits do not entitle him. Littlemindedness is 
more opposed to Highmindedness than Vaingloriousness is. 
It is a worse error, and also a commoner one. 


and Vain- 
glorious- 
ness. 


Little- 
mindedness 
is the worse 
extreme, 


37 


to pixpoyvxia, or a low moral 
estimation of one’s-self), extin- 
guished all scruples as to minor 
offences, and all desire to avoid 
them, and so the whole character 
settled down to the level of the 
estimate of itself already formed. 
We may extend the remark to 
the moral influence of the estim- 
ation of society on the character 
of individuals, Recovery from 
some sins is rendered all but 
hopeless, out of all proportion to 
their rélative guilt, simply by 
the arbitrary ban of society 
uponthem. The offender in fact 


acquiesces himself in this esti- 
mate of his degradation and soon 
comes to deserve it. Thus 7 
tovait™ Sdfa xelpovs motel. 
This is familiarly expressed in 
the proverb, ‘Give a dog a bad 
name,’ etc. 

5. trois évripois] See note on 
§ 27. 

10. xeipov éoriv] Though Aris- 
totle gives no reasons for this 
statement, we may suggest, (1) 
Its tendency to make men grow 
worse (§ 35), and (2) Its out- 
ward aspect being the reverse of 
that of Highmindedness, Both 
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t -EN: ‘H pev ob peyarowuxia mept Tyee éoTt heya, 
@oTep eipyrau éouKe be Kal mept Tavrny elvat dpern TLS, 
xaarep &v Tos Tparots ere On, 4) Sofevev a ay Tapa- 
TANT IOS eyew ™pos THY peyarouxiav aomep Kal a 
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abrat Tov pev peyddov adectaat, Tept Se Ta peTpia Kal 

2 Ta piKpa SiaTiOdacw ipas ws Sei. “Naomep & ev Amppee 


CHAP, IV.—Ox Ambition. 


The proper 1. We may now descend to the level of ordinary life, and 
pica ed “describe another Virtue which, with its related Vices, has for 
andits 2 its object Honour on a moderate scale, just as we before dis- 
relation to 

ee ed these reasons were given in ch.i. by the majority of mankind. 


ness. 


for preferring Prodigality to 
Sordidness, 

Further, xavvdrns and puxpo- 
yvxia must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from dAafévera and 
eipoveca which are discussed 
in ch. vii. Jnter alia, note that 
while pixpoyvxia is here said 
to be worse than yavvdrns, 
Aristotle regards elp@ve as a 
less evil than dAafdvera. See vii. 
17. Hence too we must not con- 
fuse puxpoyuxla with Humility, 
though it is true that the char- 
acter of Highmindedness as de- 
scribed in this chapter shows that 
Humility would find no place as 
a Virtue in Aristotle’s system. 

ylyverat padXor] The deficiency 
of moral aspiration is much more 
common than vaingloriousness, 
The dignity of our moral nature, 
the worth (aia) that belongs to 
man as man, and the motive for 
moral action supplied by such a 
reflection, is totally unrecognised 


[See further a Supplementary 
Note, too long to be introduced 
here, on the character of the 
peyaddwuxos, p. 234.) 

Cuar. IV.—In this Chapter 
habits are discussed differing 
from those in the last chapter in 
degree rather than in kind ; just 
as Liberality was related to, and 
yet differed from, Munificence. 
We must recollect that the real 
subject-matter to which High- 
mindedness refers was explained 
to be ‘Self-Esteem in relation to 
merits’ (last ch. § 3); but that 
practically it might be viewed as 
concerned with the pursuit of 
honour on a grand scale (§ 10). 
In this chapter Aristotle takes 
the latter point of view at once 
as his starting-point, with the 
proviso that only honour on a 
moderate and ordinary scale is 
now in consideration. 

3. év rois mpworos] Referring 
(as in § 4 below) to II. vii. 8. 
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‘ U , UG > \ \ © , ‘ 
Kat Socet XpnuaTwv pecoTys €aTl Kat vTrepBory TE Kat 
/ x. 2? A eet ‘ a ry a ‘ 

eAXewpis, oUTH Kai ev Tins ope~er TO Waddov 7 Set KaL 


@ \ No Noe a 
3 ATTOV, Kat TO OOev Set Kat ws Sel. 


Tov te yap pidoti- 


a a > a aA 
joov peyoper os Kat Hadov hy Sei, kat bev -ou ei, THs 
TULNS efuepevor, TOV TE agidoripon, ws ovd emi Tos 


4 Kadois T poatpot pevov Tipacbar. 


"Eott & dre Tov pu- 


AOTLpov émrawvoupev @S avdpwdy Kal fidoKador, tov 8€ 
3 é ‘ / 4 «3 e 
abidoripov ws HETPLOV Kal cwdppova, WoTEP Kal EV TOIS 


, 4 
TPWTOLS ELTTOMED. 


Anrov & ott wreovayas Tov firo- 


? 4 > , 4 ‘ 7 Ns ted / “ 
TOLOVTOV AEyoMEVOU, OVK ETL TO aUTO ael PEpopmev TOV 
i >. > ? a XN 7 N x a x € 
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> 4 
Avwvupov 


¥ fal é € > , 4 > rf 
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A ¥ 5] ? >” e ‘ \ m&M ‘\ ‘ 
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5 peo. 


’Opeyovtas Sé Tins Kat padrdov 7 Sel, Kai 


? ¥ 2 of . e a bd tal f eo 
nttov, éott © OTe Kai ws Set emaweltar you n eis 


tinguished the Liberality of moderate means from the Munifi- 
3 cence appropriate to vast wealth. The term ‘ Ambition,’ by 
which this habit is sometimes described, is not definitely re- 
stricted to it, being sometimes employed also to denote an 


4 excessive pursuit of Honour. 
5 tious’ may cither of them be terms of praise or of blame. 


‘ Ambitious’ and ‘ Unambi- 
The 


point to notice however is that there is a right and a wrong 


6. It so happens that in our 
words ‘ambition,’ ‘ambitious,’ 


‘unambitious,’ we have terms of: 


similar ambiguity. As Aristotle 
says in the text, ‘ambitious’ is 
sometimes equivalent to ‘manly 
and of noble spirit’ (dvdpa8n Kat 
gudéxadrov), and yet ‘unambi- 
tious’ is likewise a term of praise 
reserved for ‘ men of moderation 
and self-control’ (pérpiov kat 


gappova). When we praise an 
‘ambitious’ spirit we do so from 
its favourable contrast with the 
complacent indifference to ‘rise 
above themselves’ found in the 
majority of men, when we blame 
it we do so in reference to the 
standard of propriety, which it 
transgresses in its excessive 
eagerness for honour. 


15 


The phraseo- 
logy in refer- 
ence to this 
Virtue is 
unsettled 
but its ex- 
istence is no 
less certain. 
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(and the latter in both directions) in fact, though our phraseo- 

6 logy may not sufficiently indicate it; and this defect of lan- 
guage is the sole cause that we have apparently in this case 
the opposition of two extreme habits inter se, without a settled 
mean state in contrast with both of them. 


Cuap. V.—Onx the regulation of the Temper. 


No settled 1 Due moderation in the regulation of the Temper may be 


hraseolog ° e 
ixists in ee. termed Meekness. There is no one term in settled use to de- 
git to this scribe this virtue, nor indeed the related vices. We may per- 


haps employ the term ‘ Meekness,’ though it suggests rather a 
2 deficiency in this respect. The excess we may describe as a 


Cuap. V.—See what was said 
in the note on the Catalogue of 


quired, and their somewhat 
uncouth character reproduces 


Virtues, at the end of B. II. on 
the position occupied in the list 
by mpadrns, as being intermediate 
between the personal virtues that 
precede and the social virtues 
which follow it. 

10. épyAdrns rts] ‘ Passionate- 
ness’ and ‘ impassionateness’ 
seem to express the ideas re- 


that of the Greek originals for 
which Aristotle apologizes by 
adding res here and in § 5. 

1]. rd peév mados éoriv dpyn] 
It will be remembered that all 
Virtue and Vice are held by 
Aristotle to consist in the 
moderate, excessive, or defective 
indulgence of some feeling in 
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3 eurrovobvra moAXa Kal Suapépovra. ‘O pev ouv ep ois 
bei, xa ois bei, opyyebopevos, & ére S€ Kal ws bei, Kat ore, 
Kat doo xpovor, errawetrau Tpaos 57) ouros ay ein, 
elrrep 7 mpaorns emawelrau. Bovherau yap 0 mpaos 
arépaxos elvat, Kal ral ayec Bat bro TOU dbous, aXN 5 
Os av 6 AdYos TUEN, OUT Kat eri ToUTOLS Kal emt TocOD- 

4 TOV xpavov xareraivery. ‘Apapravew 8 Soxet paddov 
ert Thy éhreuyriv" ov yap TUpLEOpNTLKOS 0 ™ pos, adhe 

5 Paddov oUyyveopoviEds. ‘H & erreurs, eur’ dopynota 
Tis éoTt, ei? 3 & te &n Tore, peyerau. Oi yap ra) opyto- 10 
pevot eb ois Set mB91 Soxodow el iva, Kai ob pn ws Sei, 

6 pnd dre, pnd ois Set Soxet yap ove aicbavecbar ovde 
Avrreta Oat, un OpyiSouevos Te ovK elvat awuvtixes. To Se 
mpornraxtlopevov avéxecOa Kal Tous oiKelous Trepiopav 


sort of Passionateness, Anger being the feeling in itself morally 
3 indifferent in which the excess or defect takes place. We General 
shall then apply the term ‘Meek’ to a man who, though he {1i7{er_ 
is roused to anger on right occasions and in due measure, ¢vermay 
is naturally of a tranquil disposition, and never allows his Meekness, 
4 anger to get the better of his reason. His leaning is towards which tends 
a deficiency in the feeling of anger, and forgiveness of injuries fect rather 
5 comes more naturally to him than revenge. That deficiency, ee 


impassionateness (if we may venture so to call it), is a fault, The defect 
se a 
6 It leads to a neglect of self-defence, and a submission to insult sort of im- 


passionate- 
ness, 
itself morally indifferent, neither as ‘Be ye angry and sin not,’ 


good nor bad. See note on II. and 8, Mark. iii. 5, where ‘anger’ 
vii. 2. That feeling is in this is attributed to our Lord. 

case Anger. We are accustomed 1. é¢’ ofs] ‘on right occasions’ 
to give a bad sense to ‘Anger,’ (é7t with dative as usual ex- 
and to describe the nobler forms pressing the conditions of the 
of the passion by ‘ Indignation.’ action). 

That ‘Anger’ had not always 2. ofs Set] ‘with right persons’ 
this restricted sense in English (dative of reference). 

may be seen from such passages 
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> n € ¢ ‘ ‘ , x 
7 avdparrodades. “H 8 trepBodn cata tavta pev ywerat 
\ N r ? a S959 @ > a Ny a a na 
Kal yap ols ov Set, Kat ef’ ols ov Sei, xa wardov h Set, 
N a Ny , , > x d , a 
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> nes > AN , > x ‘ 
avt@ uTrapye. Ov yap av Svvait eivat TO yap KaKov 
Lae “‘ > / A ¢. / > > U f 
KQt €4UTO aTTOAAVGL, KAY OKOKANPOY H, ahopNTov yivEeTat. 
€ \ 9 > ‘ \ > , \ @ > 
8 Oi pev ovv opyidor taxéws pev opyifovTat, Kat ots ov 
a \ 3,9 @ > a N A a a / x 
Set, Kat ed ois ov Sel, Kai paddov 7 Set, Tavovta Se 
/ a N ¥ , iM > on 
tayxéws’ 0 Kal BédticTov éyovow. upBaiver § avrois 
a ¢ ? , x ’ N > >> , 
TOUTO,.OTL OV KATEYOVGL THY OpynY aAN avtatrodiboa- 


ha , 3 ‘ x 3p? 9 > 29 , 
ow 7 pavepo. evot dua THv ofuTnTa, eit atroTravovTat. 10 


”~ ° > / > r ‘ / cal , / 

9 “LrrepBory 8 eictv of axpoxonor o€ets Kal Tpos Tay opyt- 
\ oN 4 oe ‘ ¥ ¢ \ ‘ 

10 Aol Kat ert TavTi’ GOev Kat Tovvopa. Ot Se mixpot duc- 


directed against one’s-self or one’s friends, which is slavish. 


The excess 7 The vice of excess is exhibited in every variety of detail, e.g. 

falls under . * . 

four types in the objects, the occasions, the degree, the amount of pro- 

($§7—11): vocation, the endurance of the feeling, etc. Errors in all these 
respects would scarcely be united in one instance, and if so, 
would be intolerable. Hence we have several types of the 

The pas- 8 excess in question. (1) The passionate, who are soon angry, 

slonate, 


without due cause, and in too violent a degree, but soon come 
round. Their passion, being utterly unrestrained, speedily ex- 
Head Snr 9 hausts its force. (2) The guick-tempered, who are angry in a 

‘moment and at anything and everything—hence their name. 
The sulky. 10 (3) The sulky, who are hard to appease; and their anger, 


5. dAdKAnpor] see note above 
on i, 38. 

6. The four classes described 
in §§ 8—11 have naturally many 
points in common. Their char- 
acteristic features seem to be 
respectively, (1) Violence and 
ungovernableness of temper 
(6pyiAor) — (2) Extreme irrita- 
bility and touchiness (dxpdxoXor), 
—(3) A sulky and irreconcilable 
temper (mixpoi)—(4) General ill- 


nature and revengefulness (ya- 
erro). 

8. 6 kal BéeArioroy Exovarr] ‘and 
that is the best point about them.’ 

10. 4 pavepot eiot] ‘in a way 
that one may see,’ i.e. ‘openly;’ 
as opposed to dia rd put) erebaves 
in $ 10. 

1l. imepBodry . . . d€eis] ‘The 
quick-tempered are also excessive 
in their irritability :’ taking tzrep- 
Body as qualifying d£eis. 
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Il 


10 


13 


being suppressed, lasts long, and is only removed by revenge. 

Its concealment prevents any attempts on the part of others 

to appease it, and makes its subjects a curse to themselves as 

well as to their best friends. (4) The ill-tempered, whose The in- 
anger is generally ill-directed, unrestrained in degree and *™pered. 
duration, and seldom to be appeased without revenge. Excess Excess is 
is worse than Defect in the case of anger. It is more common, te worse 


«© 7 7 i‘ te x extreme, 
and it is also more practically inconvenient. It is impossible Precise 


practical 
? Aw , rules are 2 
which yaAeroi are distinguished impossible. 
from dpyiAc, is that the former 
retain anger meio xpdvor. 


I 


~ 


12 


iS 


5. ro py éemupaves] Compare 
what Tacitus says of Mucianus 
(Hist. iii. 58, fin.), ‘ callide eoque 


implacabilius.’ 

6. méya] literally ‘to digest’ 
év atr@, i.e. without the external 
aid of ‘smoothing down’ (cupmei- 
Gewv) mentioned in the previous 
line. 

8. xaXero}] literally ‘harsh and 
hard to deal with,’ nearly what 
we mean by ‘a thoroughly nasty 
temper.’ It will be noticed by 
referring to § 8, that the point in 


10. tiypwpias } Koddoews] For 
the distinction see note on III. 
v. 7. There is no emphasis how- 
ever on the distinction here, the 
former only being really applic- 
able. 

13. of xaXeroi is here used as 
a generic term for all the four 
different forms of excess just de- 
scribed. 

& 8€ cal x.r.A.] See II. ix. 7, 
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TpOTEpov ElpyTat, Kal ex TOV Neyouevov SHrov" ov yap 
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89 Tocov Kai Tas TapexBaivor wexros, ov padioy TO 
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ois Se?, kat ws Set, Kal TavTa Ta Towabra, ai 8 ob virep- 
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vat jpéua, ert mr€ov Se paddov, eri worv Se opodpa. 
Ajrov odv Ste THs wéeons EFews avOexTeov. Al wev ov 
Tepe Thy opynv ees eipjoOwcar. 


10 


to lay down precise rules as to the right objects, degree, dura- 
tion, etc., of anger. Small errors on either side are not 
serious, and indeed often gain our approbation on account of 

14 the element of good which may be traced in them. That there 
however 7s a virtue to be cultivated and that there are vices 
to be avoided in the regulation of temper is abundantly glear. 
The practical details must be left to individual feeling and 
judgment. 


and even 


where nearly the same words 
occur. €k TaY Aeyopévov, ‘from 
bir oe we are now saying.’ 
TO Ady] see note IT. ix. 7, 8. 
2 aicdnoet] ‘individual feel- 
ing.’ Questions of casuistry such 
as these cannot be determined 
by scientific rules. So much 
depends upon the infinite variety 
of circumstances bearing upon 


any given action, 
granting all such circumstances 
could be taken into accurate 
account, so much still depends 
on the physical and moral con- 
stitution of the agent, that indi- 
vidual feeling (aicOjcet) or, as a 
modern writer might say, ‘each 
man’s conscience,’ must in the 
last resort decide such points. 
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CHAP. VI.—On Friendliness. 


1 Jn their conduct and deportment in society some men, whom 
we may perhaps describe as ‘ obsequious,’ shrink under any 
circumstances from making things unpleasant; they would 
rather sacrifice a principle than say or do anything disagree- 

2 able. Others again seem to enjoy running counter to every 
one and every thing, and care not how much pain they cause. 

3 These we may call ‘cross-grained and quarrelsome.’ In an 
intermediate position are those whose approbation and dis- 
approbation are regulated upon principle, who love to give 
pleasure, though they do not shrink from inflicting pain when 

4 it is needful: characters whom we may describe as ‘ friendly,’ 


Cuar. VI.—We now come to unnatural to separate eirpamedla 


the group of Virtues, three in 
number, which relate to our con- 
duct in and towards society. The 
order of the Catalogue in II. vii. 
is departed from. There it was 
adnbeva — eirpameXia — diria. 
Here it is prria—adnbeva—ev- 
tparedia. ‘The order is not of 
much impertance, but it seems 


and gidia (both dealing with ré 
7dv), by interposing between 
them dAnéea (dealing with rd 
adnes). This would appear 
from Aristotle’s own summary 
in viii. 12, below. 

9. dmodéera] ‘to approve.’ 
See note on I. iii. 4. 

1l. towtros yap éotw x.t.d.] 
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Phraseology 
and general 
nature of 
the habit 
explained. 


(3§ 1—5). 
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7 Eoxe pev yap mept 1S0vas Kat Avtras elvat Tas ev Tais 10 
5 and their disposition as ‘ friendliness.’ That disposition differs 
from ‘friendship,’ because it has not its root in affection, but 
in a natural inclination to give pleasure and avoid giving 
pain: and moreover because it is not limited to particular 
persons, but is felt towards all in due measure and proportion. 


6 This natural tendency to please is controlled however by 
7 several considerations, such as the following :—(1) Can it be 


For he that holds the mean 
position is just such a man as 
we should wish to call ‘a good 
friend,’ if the element of affec- 
tion were superadded. Friendli- 
ness + Affection=Friendship. In 
Greek, however, there are no two 
words exactly corresponding to 
this distinction between ‘friend- 
liness’ and ‘friendship,’ and so 
gtXia has to be employed for 
both. 

3. 1 rowovros etva] ‘because 
it is his nature to do so.’ He 
makes himself generally pleasant 
and agreeable (or if necessary 
the reverse), not because he likes 
(or dislikes) you, but because it 
comes naturally to him under 
certain circumstances, and it 


makes no difference whether he 
knows you personally or not, 
except so far as acquaintanceship 
introduces some element of feel- 
ing (see § 8 below, and cf. § vii. 
of next Chapter, TO Thy Ew Tot- 
otros elva). See “also Bacon’s 
Essay on ‘Good Nature’ through- 
out, and especially ‘Neither is 
there only a habit of goodness 
directed by right reason (cf. écs 
. kara Tov dpOdv Adyor), but 
there is in some men, even in 
Nature, a disposition towards it: 
as on the other side there is a 
Natural Malignity. The lighter 
sort of malignity turneth to a 
crossness or frowardness’ (cf. 
dvcepis Kal SdcKoXos). 
9. ovvnduvew] ‘to contribute 
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exercised with propriety and with advantage? e.g. it is better Friendliness 
to give pain than to sacrifice a principle, as we have said ; May be de- 


nor again should we hesitate to stand in a man’s way to save sie. Cosine 
. . * ease sub- 
him at the cost of small present annoyance from bringing ject to due 


8 great future disgrace or injury upon himself. (2) Regard fonsiiers- 
must be had to the social position of those with whom we are cumstances, 
associating, our degree of acquaintance with them, and so on. "S's ¢ 


to pleasure’; to ‘rejoice with nature. The ‘Apostle of Love’ 


them that do rejoice.’ 

1. rovrwy 8 dcas] this must 
refer to 7dovas only and not to 
Aumds. ‘Such pleasures as he 
cannot conscientiously join in he 
will frown upon.’ He will not 
only not ‘do such things, but he 
will have no pleasure in those 
that do them,’ Cf. viii. 8, a yap 
bropéver dxovwy, ToUTa Kal moveiv 
Soxei. 

Notice the combination of 
natural kindliness of disposition 
with a stern and uncompromis- 
ing hatred of moral wrong. 
There is nothing weak and effe- 
minate about this natural friend- 
liness (piXia). It is in the best 
sense of the word a manly feel- 
ing. Moreover, the combination 
spoken of is quite true to human 


was also one of the ‘Sons of 
Thunder,’ and some of the most 
vehement denunciations in Scrip- 
ture occur in his writings. Even 
persecution (to take an extreme 
ease) has been conscientiously 
sanctioned and practised by men 
otherwise conspicuous for their 
kindliness and benevolence of 
nature. Witness M. Aurelius, 
S. Louis of France, ete. 

2. The student will notice the 
usual distinction between pa 
kadov, ‘morally wrong,’ and 
BraBepsy ‘materially harmful,’ 
corresponding to the distinction 
between xaddv and gupdépor in 
the preceding section. 

5. duahepdvras 8 spirjoec] 
Cf, iii. 26. 


The Excess 
and Defect. 
Of the 
former 
there are 
two types, 
Obsequious- 
ness and 
Flattery. 
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(3) Ulterior consequences must always be taken into con- 


sideration. 


9 times be secured by slight momentary pain. 
two types, distinguished by their motives. 


Great subsequent pleasure or profit may some- 


The Excess has 
If it be merely 


an exaggerated and disinterested desire to please, we call it 


‘ Obsequiousness. 


interest, we term it ‘ Flattery.’ 
Owing to the want of a definite 


ciently characterized already. 


2. rois 8 droBaivovow x.7.X.]} 
‘but regulating his conduct by 
the consequences if they be on a 
larger scale,’ as compared, that is, 
with the present circumstances 
(see Analysis). 

3. ndovns ... THs eioad&s 
peydAns] ‘for the sake of a plea- 
sure that will presently be a 
considerable one.’ 

6. dpeoxos] The dpeckos is 
what we should call an insincere 
or unreal man: one who pro- 
fesses to take the greatest inte- 
rest in you, and uses the most 
friendly and even affectionate 
language, when he really cares 
nothing about you. Theophras- 
tus graphically describes him as 
‘a man who when he enters a 
house at once asks to see the 


If it be adopted from motives of self- 


The Defect has been suffi- 


babies; the moment he sees 
them he declares that they are the 
very image of their father, and 
kisses and fondles them, though 
he cares nothing about them.’ 

8. xédaé] The ancient ‘ Para- 
site’ and the Medieval Courtier 
would be typical instances. e.g. 
Polonius and Osric in Hamlet, 
Act III. Se. ii. (L393), and Act 
V. Se. ii. (1. 98, ete). It is re- 
corded that one of the courtiers 
of Philip of Macedon wore a 
shade over his left eye and 
walked lame, because the king 
had lost the sight of his left eye 
and been wounded in the leg. 
The modern servility of ‘the 
Alexandra limp’ shows that the 
race is not extinct, 
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and recognised name for the mean state, the excess and defect 
sometimes appear to be opposed to one another immediately. 


CHAP. VII.—Ox Straightforwardness or Truthfulness. 


Turning now to the behaviour of men in regard to the pre- 


1. ’AvtixeioOac 8é gaiverat 
x.T.4.] So it was also in the 
case of drdoripia, iv. 6. 

Cuar. VII.—We next proceed 
to consider the virtue of Truth- 
fulness or Straightforwardness in 
words and actions considered 
out of any relation to the plea- 
sure or pain they may cause to 
others. 

The excess and defect here 
must not be confused with yav- 
vétns and pixpowvyxia in ch, iii. 
See further note on iii. 38, and 
supplementary note at the end 
of this Book, p. 235. 

4, dvevupos x.r.A.] otherwise 
Aristotle would hardly have had 
recourse to the strange descrip- 


tion ddafovelas peadrns, ‘mode- 
ration in respect of boastfulness.’ 
In II. vii. 12 adnOeca and adyOns 
Tis were suggested (the ‘ris’ show- 
ing some doubtfulness about the 
application of the word). ddAn- 
Gera, however, is ‘truth’ rather 
than ‘truthfulness.’ ddAnéivds, 
i.e. ‘genuine,’ ‘real,’ would more 
nearly express what we want in 
the adjectival form at any rate, 
but there is no abstract substan- 
tive to correspond. 

Ov xeipoy k.r.A.] This is be- 
cause the habits described are 
none the less real and definite, 
though language may not supply 
words to mark their distinctions, 
(See note on II. vii. 2.) 


10 


General ex- 
planation of 
the Habits 
in question 
and their 
phraseology. 
($$ 1—6). 
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2 tensions which they make in society, we observe that the 
Braggart lays claim to qualities which he does not possess at 
3 all, or possesses in a degree below his claims; the Dissembler 
4 disclaims or depreciates his own merits ; the Truthful man, with 
a genuineness that embraces his whole life and conversation, 
5 represents himself just as he is, neither more nor less. The 
Simulation or Dissimulation thus described may be practised 
with or without a special motive; but, generally speaking, 
men’s words, acts, and lives are a true reflex of their charac- 
ter aud disposition, unless there be some special motive for 


1. mpooroinpa] ‘pretensions.’ 

3. elpwy is a very difficult 
word to translate. As ddafov 
is one who boastfully lays claim 
to qualities that do not belong 
to him, so ¢ipwy is the reverse of 
this, and eipavea therefore is a 
conscious and intentional con- 
cealment or disclaiming of good 
qualities that really belong to 
one. ‘Irony’ is too wide, it 
may take this form among others. 
‘False Modesty’ and ‘ Reserve’ 
are too unconscious and often 
unintentional. ‘ Dissembler’ and 
‘ Dissimulation’ are too closely 
allied with deceit, at least in 
modern English, though it does 
not seem that they were always 
used with this bad connotation : 


e.g. in Bacon’s Essay on ‘ Simula- 
tion and Dissimulation.’ Perhaps 
on the whole either ‘ Dissimula- 
tion’ or ‘ Self-Depreciation’ come 
nearest to what we want: but 
the word in Greek itself is used 
in different senses, as we see from 
§ 14-16 of this Chapter. 

7. This distinction is further 
discussed in § 10, ete. With 
some persons the habits of brag- 
ging or of self-depreciation are so 
ingrained that they are exhibited 
even when it is impossible to 
imagine a motive, and where de- 
tection seems inevitable, and, as 
Aristotle proceeds to remark, 
except there be a definite motive 
such conduct is a true index of a 
character corresponding. 
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6 the contrary. And seeing that any falsehood is in itself 
reprehensible, we have no hesitation in according praise to 
Truthfulness and censure both to Boastfulness and Dissimula- 
tion, but especially to the former. Now to speak of each 

7 character in order. The Truthful man is not only truthful in ‘Truthful- 
his dealings, or where his interest is involved, but all his life Des, 3° 
and conversation are truthful, from the natural love which he whole char- 

8 has of truth in itself: and similarly he shuns falsehood even wiich it 
in matters indifferent, and therefore much more in all other 8 70). 

g cases. This habit is ‘evidently i in itself a virtue. If however 
such a man should err, it will be on the side of depreciating, 

10 rather than exaggerating, his own merits. Boastfulness has The Excess, 


several types. (a) It may be without a definite motive, Post: 


ae 


13. os aloxpoy is in contrast circumstances involving disgrace, @. 1013). 
with caf airé. Falsehood under contrasted with falsehood per se. 


I 


al 


12 


I 


I 


~ 
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4 ‘ ica 4. ‘ Mv > “x 
mpootrovoupevos pnOevos Evexa havry pev Eorxev (ov yap 
av éyaupe TO pevder), paravos de paiveras HaXdov 


/ 
KaKOS. 


Ei 8 Svered TLVOS, ) pev bons 4 7 Tops. ov Mav 


yeeros, ws O aration, 6 be dpyupiou, }) Oca els a 


peov, aoxnovearepos. 


coming naturally as it were to a man. 
rather foolish than actually vicious. 


Ovrn ev tH Suvape & éotiv 6 


In that case it is 
(8) It may be assumed 


with a.view to secure honour, or with a view to make gain; 


the latter being the worse form. 


And observe that Boast- 


fulness is a moral state, the character of which is deter- 


mined mainly by its motive or purpose. 


1. davr@ pev Eorxe] ‘is a bad 
man in some sense.’ This is in 
natural contrast with the state- 
ment in § 8, Sdfere & dy x.7.d. 

4. os 6 ddafov) As the 
ddafov is the character whose 
different types Aristotle is now 
distinguishing, it seems out of 
place to give as an example of 
one of them ‘6 ddafov.’ Two 
other readings are proposed (a) 
@s adafay (omitting 6), i.e. ‘he 
is not very much to be blamed, 
forabraggart’ (considering that 
he is a braggart): (8) 6 ddafov 
(omitting @s), ie. ‘He who does 
it for the sake of honour is not 
very much to be blamed—he 
who boasts, I mean.’ Thus the 
words supply the place of the 
participle ddafovevduevos which 
must be understood with 6, and 
if the sentence were written in 
full would follow riyjs. It is 
most probable however that the 
words ws 6 ddafwv represent a 
marginal gloss that has crept into 
the text. 


For the force of 


5. Od év ry Suvdper x.7.d.] 
Boastfulness as a reprehensible 
habit consists not so much in 
the mere capacity (8dvayis) or 
propensity to boast. That may 
arise in a manner from natural 
constitution (r@ rowdode elvar— 
with which compare a similar 
statement as regards Friendliness, 
vi. 5, T@ Towovros elvat Krd), 
or from force of habit (kata Thy 
&w—with which again compare 
Te THy Ew rowodros elvac in § 7 
above). The moral depravity of 
Boastfulness depends rather upon 
the motives for which it is 
adopted (xpoaipeots), the distine- 
tion between some of which 
motives has just been pointed 
out. The distinction is in fact 
the same as that which discrimi- 
nates dpecxos and xédag in the 
last Chapter. 

The remark is introduced in 
the text to show that the classi- 
fication just made of boasters 
according to their motive indi- 
cates a real moral difference, 
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habit or natural disposition may make a man boastful, just as 
some men have a natural propensity for lying, and others 
adopt it for a special purpose. In the case of Boastfulness 
the special purpose is the main point by which we judge the 
13 habit. To return to the two last-mentioned types of Boast- 
fulness. The manner in which they are displayed varies with 
the difference of motive. If the motive be honour, pretension 
is made to qualities which are praised or envied by men. If 
it be gain, pretension is made to qualities that are useful, and 
the absence of which is not likely to be detected ; e.g. quackery 
14 and fortune-telling. This is the commoner type. The Dis- The Defect, 
semblers, on the other hand, disclaim their own merits, and Dissimule- 
this in moderation is not altogether unattractive, as in the under the 


two types of 
15 case of Socrates. The same habit in an extreme form is very Self-Depre- 


ciation and 
t D Affectation, 
7. olov pavrw copoy x.t.d.] ‘swollen,’ and thence ‘pompous’ 


€.g., weather-prophets, fortune- (L. and §S.). 
tellers, quack-doctors, etc. 13. The eipwveia of Socrates is 
12. evyovres 1d dyxnpdv] well known. It consisted in a 
‘wishing to avoid (the appear- profession of ignorance, doubt, 
. ance of) giving themselves airs.’ and a desire to be instructed, by 
Gyxnpdsmeans literally ‘bulky’or which unwary opponents were 


16 yap 0 drrepBodn Kal dav edrevyis arafovixdr. 


I 


16 guise, in short ‘the pride that apes humility.’ 
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Oi 
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17 Avtixeiabat 8 6 aratav paiverar Ta addnOevtix@’ xei- 
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contemptible, and is often nothing but Boastfulness in dis- 


In moderation 


17 however it is not (as we said) offensive, and in any case is 
preferable to the other extreme of Boastfulness. 


Explana- I 
tion of 
terms. 


CuHap. VIII.— On Pleasantry. 


Some part of life being necessarily spent in recreation, 
there must be in that part also a propriety of conduct, and 
this will apply, though in different degrees, both to speakers 


lured on to discomfiture in 
argument. 

1. mpoorrovovpevot] This clause 
stands in contrast with rd évdo£éa 
dmapvovvra, and therefore we 
must understand some such 
words as pn dvvacba to com- 
plete the sense. ‘Those who 
disclaim small merits, and such 
as they obviously possess.’ 

Thus we have two types of 
elpwveia distinguished :—(1) the 
more favourable type of ‘Self- 


Depreciation,’ of which Socrates 
is an instance, and which is 
exhibited also by the peyadd- 
vuxos (see iv. 28, note) ; and (2) 
the more unfavourable type of 
‘affectation,’ which often is a 
mere disguise of ‘ Boastfulness.’ 

Bavxoravoipyor] ‘affected 
knaves.’ Bavxos=‘ prudish or 
affected.’ 

ll. dpidia tis euperrs] ‘a 
graceful way of conducting one’s- 
self in society.’ 
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10 


2 and listeners in such scenes: and here too the law of the 
3 mean holds good. In the one extreme we have the Buffoon, 
who can never resist a laugh however ill-timed, however pain- 
ful to the feelings of others. In the other we have the Boor, 
who neither jokes himself, nor tolerates it in others. The character- 
mean state (1) is characterized by quickness and versatility pind eon 
4 of Wit, though, as nothing is easier than to raise a laugh, the are 
5 Buffon often gets credit for such versatility. (2) Tact again ity 


ersa- 


and 
readiness 
‘ of wit. 
1. Stofoec x.7.A.] The same but the former having gained a @) barks ae 
difference in fact as exists in metaphorical senselike ‘versatile,’ Suhjects of. 
other cases between the doer of while the latter retains its literal ridicule. 


an act and one who is only an 
accessory. 

10. Observe the play on words 
between edrpdmedorand etrporot, 
both having the same derivation, 


meaning. The notion is that 
they are called ‘quick-witted’ 
because their wits move quickly. 

13. émurodkag{ovros] See note 
on I, iv. 4. 
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is another characteristic, which insures that its possessor, 
whether speaking or listening, shall never forget what it is 
becoming for a gentleman and a man of refinement, even in 
6 the way of recreation, to speak or to listen to. As an 
obvious instance of the application of such ‘tact,’ we note 
what a difference there is between coarseness and innuendo. 
7 Whether then he draws the line at what is becoming to a 
gentleman, or at what will give pleasure, or at least no pain, 
8 to his hearers, is perhaps not easy to define. But in any case 
he will not willingly listen to anything which he would shrink 
9 from saying himself. For though law does not restrain ridi- 


2. éhevbépios here means ‘a 
gentleman,’ just as conversely 
avdparodabns means ‘a low and 
vulgar man,’ 

7. alxpooyia] ‘ outspoken 
obscenity,’ imdvoa ‘innuendo.’ 
The difference would be well 
illustrated by the contrast 
between Rabelais and Sterne, or 


between the coarseness of Aris- 
tophanes and the ‘intrigue’ of a 
modern French play. 

9. eboxnpootyny] ‘ decency.” 

13. moeiv . . . rouqoer] in the 
sense of oxéwrey or héye. As 
there are certain jokes which he 
would not himself make, so he 
will also refuse to listen to them. 
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cule as it does personal abuse, yet a true gentleman is a law 
10 to himself in such matters. The Buffoon however can never The Excess 
resist a joke. No consideration for persons or regard for foonery. 


proprieties ever restrains him. The Boor on the other hand The Defect, 
OOTIShness. 


II 


I2 


is quite useless in social intercourse. 


He contributes nothing 


to it himself, and acts as a continual damper: and yet some 
rest and recreation is a real necessity in life. 
This concludes our account of the three Social Virtues. 


2. oxorrev] Understand ‘éva 
kodvew’ from the preceding. 

ovtws] i.e. as if actually re- 
strained by law. 

4. ei’ éemdeEws ett’ edrpa- 
mehos héyerat] There being no 
settled name for this Virtue, 
Aristotle hesitates by which of 
its two principal characteristics 
(see §$ 3—5) he shall describe it. 

7. Observe the emphatic con- 
trast between ov@ev and éua, 
because there are some things 
which a man of refinement 
(xaptets) would not say himself, 
which however he would not 
think it necessary to protest 


against if he heard them (see § 1 
Stoicer 5€ x.7.d.) 

8. ayptos corresponds with 
aypoikos in the Catalogue of LI. 
vii. It describes a man who 
is deficient in humour and the 
sense of theludicrous, and one who 
acts as asortof kill-joy inconvivial 
society. In the formgr aspect 
he resembles Sydney Smith’s 
Scotchman who needed a surgical 
operation to get a joke into his 
head ; and in the latter he recalls 
Thackeray’s description of the 
‘usual English expression of 
suppressed agony and intense 
gloom.’ 


a re - 
~ Se ea, a . Te, SS, ee = 


The ‘Sense 
of Shame’ is 
not properly 
a Virtue 

for several 
reasons. 


I 
2 
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CHAP. IX.—On the quasi-virtue, ‘ Sense of Shame, 


Shame cannot strictly be called a Virtue, for (1) it is an 
occasional feeling rather than a permanent state. It may be 
defined as ‘a fear of disgrace,’ and its outward marks resemble 
those of fear. Shame makes us blush, Fear makes us pale, 
and these are similar physical and transient effects. (2) It 


Car. [X.—The subject of 
this concluding Chapter is the 
Sense of Shame. The Chapter 
is evidently fragmentary, for 
we hear gnothing of the Excess 
of the feeling, the embodiment 
of which was described as 6 
karamAné in IL. vii. 14. In fact 
the discussion ends abruptly at 
the words dAAd tts puxry in § 8, 
after which a few words have 
been added to connect this Book 
with the Books that follow, 


which are thought to be not 
Aristotle’s, or at any rate not to 
belong to this treatise. 

6. maBet parddrov 4 eer] 
so, not properly a Virtue. 
IL. v 


PoBos tis ddo€ias] aides 
has a variety of meanings in 
Homer, but in all cases it is ‘a 
sentiment which has ultimate 
reference to the standard of 
public opinion’ (Gladstone, Juv. 
Mundi, p. 384). In Odyss. ii. 


If 
See 
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is not even a becoming feeling, except in youth: in mature 
4 age we certainly should not praise it. (3) It has no place in 
good men as such, because it is felt only when wrong has 
5 been done. If it be urged that some of the occasions for 
shame are only conventionally wrong, we reply that a good 
6 man will avoid even these. If it be said that a good man 
ought to retain the capacity for feeling shame in case he 
should do wrong, we reply that as all wrong-doing to which 
shame is appropriate is voluntary, such occasions will not 
7 arise. Thus shame would be only virtuous provisionally ; pro- 
vided, that is, that wrong has been done. Hence it is not 
strictly a Virtue. We need not however therefore hesitate 


64-5, both aidas and véyeors are shame will be a virtuous feeling, 
appealed to as distinct motives not otherwise. No virtue pro- 
against wrong-doing. perly so called is subject to such 

12. é& inobécews] ‘subject to a limitation as this. Aristotle 
a condition,’ the condition being is ready to admit that ‘the man 
that if wrong has been done that blushes is not quite a brute,’ 
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Shameless- 
ness how- 
ever is 
certainly 

a Vice. 
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8 to call Shamelessness a Vice. 


Nov & epi Sixato- 


We do not describe even Con- 


tinence as a Virtue, because of the mixture of bad desires 


which it necessarily implies. 


now proceed to discuss Justice. 


though he will not regard him 
as virtuous on the strength of 
this. 

2. ot8 7 éeyxpdre:a] For an 
explanation of éyxpdre:a see 
note on I. iii. 7. The point here 
is that as not even éyxpdrea is 
called a Virtue because it implies 
strong bad desires, though they 
are successfully combated, a 
Jortiori Shame cannot be called a 


But of this hereafter. We 


virtue, which presupposes actual 
wrong-doing. 

3. év rois vorepov] viz. in 
B. VIL. 

viv S€ mepi Sixacooivns] Thus 
not only is the subject of alias 
unfinished, but that of émyarpe- 
xaxia, of which we had+-so con- 
fused an account in II. vii. 15, 
is not even alluded to. 
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NOTE ON CHAPTER III. 


THE CHARACTER OF 


SEVERAL questions arise in re- 
ference to this important charac- 
ter, some of which are inserted 
here to avoid making the notes 
too bulky. We have in this 
chapter Aristotle’s coneeption of 
a perfect and ideal character 
(see especially § 16), combining 
the full social and moral condi- 
tions of xadoxdyabia. 

The definition from which the 
whole discussion starts is that 
the Virtue of peyadoyuyxia con- 
sists in ‘a well-grounded self- 
esteem’ (6 peyddrwy abroy agar 
déos ay, § 3), and hence the 
whole character is, according to 
our modern ideas, somewhat dis- 
figured by self-consciousness. It 
may be worth while to state 
some of the principal objections 
which are commonly made 
against it. 

(1) The pervading selfishness 
of the character. He has 
no thought for others (§ 29): 
even his Benevolence is referred 
to himself and resolved into a 
desire for superiority (§ 24). 
(Compare Hobbes’s celebrated 
theory that Benevolence is simply 
the love of power and the desire 
to exercise it.) His courage is 
based upon a somewhat selfish 
calculation likewise ($23). His 
love of Truth is similarly quali- 


THE peyaddyvyos. 


fied (§ 28): so also is his forgive- 
ness of injuries (§ 30). 

(2) The conspicuous pride of 
his character, and the total 
absence, not to say of humility 
{on which see note § 37), but 
even of modesty (§§ 18, 22, 28). 

(3) That such a man would 
be practically an offensive, un- 
amiable, unsociable character 
(8$ 27, 29, 31). 

Such are some of the criticisms 
commonly made on the character 
before us. We may feel sure 
however, after making all allow- 
ance for the difference between 
the ancient Greek and the 
modern Christian point of view, 
that a character so palpably de- 
fective and repulsive could never 
have appeared to Aristotle, not 
to say admirable, but ideally per- 
fect. Hence, without attempting 
a defence of all its details, it may 
be worth while to endeavour to 
arrive at a somewhat more sym- 
pathetic view of this ideal cha- 
racter. 

l. The first point would seem 
to be, as we have already hinted, 
that it is an ideal character. It 
implies the combination of all 
the virtues in such perfection as 
never is actually found (rd év 
éxdorn dpera péya, § 14). Just 
as Plato and others have con- 
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structed ideal States, so Aris- 
totle has here delineated an 
ideal Man. In both cases alike 
some allowance must be made 
for the difference between theory 
and fact in a world where things, 
as they are, are not ideal. 
Within certain limits we may 
say, ‘tant pis pour les faits.’ 

2. Aristotle had a strong 
sense of the dignity of Human 
Nature; of the grandeur and 
worth of Man as Man, in con- 
trast with all the rest of animate 
and inanimate creation. He felt 
something of what a modern 
writer has called ‘the Enthusi- 
asm of Humanity.’ (See further, 
Ecce Homo, 3d ed. p. 162, etc.) 
This seems to be the key to his 
conception of the peyaddyuyos. 
The peyaddyuxos is one who is 
deeply conscious of the dignity 
of his Human Nature, and pene- 
trated by this consciousness is 
elevated thereby to live a life in 
all respects worthy of such an 
ideal. ‘He becomes a law unto 
himself’ (Ga7ep vdpos dv éauraG, 
as we read in viii. 10). Doubt- 
less this intense self-reliance of 
the peyaddyuyos appears from 
our modern Christian point of 
view an inadequate foundation 
on which to build the whole 
structure of the moral character. 
But it may well be asked 
whether, apart from revelation, 
any nobler or more effective sti- 
mulus to Virtue can be suggested 
than the feeling that any other 
conduct is unworthy of the dig- 
nity of human nature. We may 
also remember that 8S. Paul 
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appeals in a very similar manner 
to the feeling that sin is un- 
worthy of, and inconsistent with, 
our Christian profession and re- 
newed nature, and argues that 
we should therefore scorn to com- 
mit it. A well-known saying of 
Goethe’s recognises the value of 
this self-estimate : ‘If you would 
improve a man, it is best to begin 
by persuading him that he is 
already what you would have 
him to be.’ 

In contrast with the charac- 
ter we have described, the yav- 
vos is one who unworthily lays 
claim to such a dignity. He 
desires ‘ the loaves and fishes’ of 
virtue and worth. So long as 
he can secure the honour and 
glory accorded to merit, he is 
more or less indifferent to the 
grounds on which he obtains it 
(§ 36), since it is obvious that it 
ean be obtained from men on 
secondary and morally indiffer- 
ent grounds (see §§ 19, 20). The 
pixpdowuxos on the other hand is 
one who has no noble aspirations 
at all. He is quite content with 
low and grovelling aims, and has 
therefore no chance of moral 
elevation. Hence Aristotle de- 
clares Littlemindedness to be a 
worse type of character than 
Vaingloriousness. The Vainglori- 
ous man does not shrink from 
grand and difficult tasks, he 
rather courts them, and his un- 
bounded self-confidence may 
sometimes even carry him 
through (e.g. Cleon at Sphacteria, 
if we accept the estimate of him 
in Thucydides and Aristophanes). 
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But the Littleminded man can 
never rise to any great effort ; 
and this is precisely the charac- 
ter which Dante brands in the 
well-known line, ‘Che fece per 
viltate il gran rifiuto’ (Inf. iii. 
60). 

Two further points call for a 
few words of explanation : 

(1) The distinction between 
xavvdérns and dAagoveia. 

(2) The apparent or real re- 
pugnance between Highminded- 
ness and Humility. 

(1) (a) It must be remembered 
that dAafoveia is the Excess in 
relation to one of the three 
Social Virtues (viz. dd7nbeta), i.e. 
it has reference to a man’s bear- 
ing in and towards society. (See 
note on Catalogue of Virtues at 
the end of Bk. II.) Xavvdrns 
has no such reference necessarily. 
We see from its position in the 
Catalogue that it is more of a per- 
sonal Vice, even though its exer- 
cise must be more or less public. 
It relates rather to a moral state 
or condition of character, whereas 
ddafoveia, though based upon 
this, relates especially to an 
outward manifestation of charac- 
ter. Hence Aristotle says, in 
1V. vii. 12, the moral estimate of 
a@dafoveia depends much more 
on the purpose for which it is 
practised than on the mere fact 
of the tendency to, or capacity 
for, such conduct existing in the 
person himself. 

(8) Another distinction would 
seem to be this. The addaf{ov 
lays claim to the possession of 
anything which can be the sub- 
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ject of admiration (rpoomointixds 
trav évddEwy, IV. vii. 2), especi- 
ally personal qualities, such as 
strength, cleverness, skill, etc., 
etc., and (as we judge from the 
opposition to dAnOevtixos, and 
also from the consciousness in- 
volved in the Vice of Defect, 
elpwveia), generally speaking, he 
is a conscious deceiver: his Boast- 
fulness has its root in a vice of 
Untruthfulness. He knows that 
he is an impostor. The yadvos, 
on the other hand, is most fre- 
quently himself deceived. His 
Vaingloriousness springs from the 
root of personal Vanity, by which 
he is so blinded in his estimate 
of things, so ‘clouded with his 
own conceit,’ that he regards all 
occasions merely as opportuni- 
ties for self-display ; and this of 
course especially applies to great 
occasions—these being a prelim- 
inary condition of yavvdrns, pe- 
yaropuxia, and pixpoyuxia. 

2. It has sometimes been ar- 
gued (e.g. by Aquinas and others) 
that peyadowvxia is not incon- 
sistent with Christian Humility. 
Without going so far as this, we 
ought at any rate to take into con- 
sideration the following points : 

{a) ptxpowvxia must on no 
account be confounded with 
Humility, which has nothing in 
common with it, as has been al- 
ready sufficiently explained. See 
note on IV. iii. 37. 

(8) The modern popular notion 
of Humility is a very false one, 
in two ways especially :— 

(a) Humility is generally 
thought to consist in a conscious 
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(not to say, often insincere) self- 
depreciation, In that sense it 
somewhat resembles elpwreia 
both in its better and worse 
phases (see note on IV. vii. 15). 
Now the Humility of true great- 
ness is a just estimate of its 
power, not a depreciatory one. 
If it be consciously depreciatory, 
it is simply the ‘ pride of mo- 
desty’ (see IV. vii. 15). It only 
appears depreciatory to those 
who are lost in admiration of a 
standard above their own reach 
or aspirations. When Sir Isaac 
Newton said that in his highest 
efforts he felt as if he were only 
a child picking up pebbles on 
the shore of the boundless ocean 
of knowledge, that was a humble 
and yet a just estimate of the 
powers of human genius. The 
Greeks, on the other hand, not 
having yet learnt how limited 
are man’s powers in the universe, 
could not understand how a low 
estimate of unusual powers could 
still be a just one. 

(b) The popular notions of 
Conceit and Humility are simply 
a high or a low self-estimate, 
without any regard to the relation 
between the estimate and the 
merits: just as Liberality and the 
reverse are often popularly judged 
by the amount spent, without re- 
gard to the relation which it bears 
to the means of the giver. 

At the same time, looking at 
several expressions in the chap- 
ter under consideration, we must 
admit that the modern notion of 
Humility as a Virtue was foreign, 
and perhaps necessarily so, to 
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the Greek mind. As we have 
said, a low estimate, which is 
also a genuine and sincere one, 
of human power and human vir- 
tue, can come only from the con- 
sciousness of defeat and failure ; 
and it would be as much out of 
place amidst the first daring 
flights and as yet unbaffled efforts 
of the Greek mind, as melancholy 
would be in the sanguine years 
of childhood, which have not yet 
been sobered by disappointment. 

It is interesting to contrast 
with this picture what has not 
inaptly been described as S&S. 
Paul’s delineation of an ideal 
character in 1 Cor. xiii, espe- 
cially vv. 4,5, and 7. Also the 
total divergence of the ancient 
and modern conceptions of a 
perfect character is curiously 
illustrated by the following state- 
ment of a recent moralist, 
whether we accept it or not :— 
‘Were the perfect man to exist, 
he himself would be the last to 
know it; for the highest stage 
in advancement is the lowest 
descent in humility’ (Archer 
Butler). 

Lastly, it may be worth while 
to look for an actual example of 
some such a character as Aris- 
totle has here portrayed. Lord 
Macaulay in his Life of Pitt, p. 
181 (Biographies, edition 1867), 
observes that Pitt may be con- 
sidered as in many respects a 
noble embodiment of Aristotle’s 
conception of the peyadowuyos. 
We may compare the following 
traits or incidents with the por- 
traiture in this chapter : 
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‘No person could hear Pitt 
without perceiving him to be a 
man of high, intrepid, and com- 
manding spirit, proudly conscious 
of his own rectitude and of his 
own intellectual superiority, in- 
capable of the low vices of fear 
and envy, but too prone to feel 
and show disdain (§§ 18, 22). 
Pride pervaded the whole man, 
. . . Was marked by the way in 
which he walked, in which he 
sate, in which he stood, and 
above all, in which he bowed 
(§ 34). Several men of note (§$ 
26, 28) who had been partial to 
Pitt . . . were so much irritated 
by the contempt with which he 
treated them that they com- 
plained in print of their wrongs. 
. .. His ambition had no mix- 
ture of low cupidity. There was 
something noble in the cynical 
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disdain with which the mighty- 
minister scattered riches and 
titles to right and left among 
those who valued them, while 
he spurned them out of his own 
way’ (§§ 18 fin., 33, etc.). At the 
age of twenty-two he was offered 
‘one of theeasiest and most highly 
paid places in the service of the 
Crown. The offer was at once 
declined, for the young states- 
man had resolved to accept no 
post which did not entitle him 
to a seat in. the Cabinet, and 
announced that resolution in the 
House of Commons,’ and that at 
a time when the Cabinet was 
usually restricted to about seven 
members, and even Burke was 
not included in it (eis ra €vripa 
pi) lévac } od mpwrevovow Gdrdot, 


§$ 27, 33). 
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BOOK X. CHAPTERS VI—IX. 


ARISTOTLE now reverts to the subject of Happiness, the 
various questions arising out of the Definition in I. vii. having 
been disposed of. In two respects especially the following 
discussion differs from that in B. I. (1) The object now is 
not so much to give a formal Definition of Happiness, as to 
prove its general character to be contemplative (Oewpyrvx7}). 
(2) Happiness is here considered in the abstract and in its 
highest ideal development, as it is found in the life of the 
gods, and no longer under the practical limitations by which 
it is modified in the life of man (vii. 8). Thus in B. I. we 
were frequently reminded that it was not ideal Happiness and 
ideal Virtue but human Happiness and human Virtue that we 
were in search of. (See especially I. vi. 13 and xiii. 5, 6.) 
Now however it is argued that human Happiness is not the 
highest form of Happiness (viii. 1—3, ete.) Hence while 
Happiness is still affirmed to consist in an active state of 
Excellence (év rats xat’ dperijv évepyeiats, vi. 8), yet, since 
Excellence (dper7) may be either Moral or Intellectual, it is 
proved (ch. vii. and viii.) that the latter is superior to the 
former on various grounds, and especially because Moral Excel- 
lence (implying, as it does, imperfection and the liability to 
evil) cannot be attributed to the gods (viii. 7). Consequently 
the Happiness of the gods, which is naturally the highest and 
most perfect, must depend on Intellectual activity. Hence we 
conclude generally that the perfection of Happiness consists 
in Intellectual activity (@ewpia—for which see Glossary, 
p- xli.). Practically none but the best of men, and these only 


Happi- 1,2 
ness 18 

a condi- 
tion which 


is 
(1) active, 
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imperfectly, can ever approach to such perfection of Happi- 
ness. Most men can never rise above that which constitutes 
peculiarly human Happiness (edSacpovia dvOpwrivy, I. xiii. 5), 
viz. the Excellence not of the higher portion (rd Adyov Exov) 
of the Soul, but of the subordinate part (76 ércOvpntexdv). 

Let this distinction then be borne in mind in reading these 
Supplementary Chapters. Aristotle has shown in the previous 
Books that man’s Happiness in this world consists in the due 
regulation of his actions and passions under the control of 
Reason. His purpose now is to show that the most perfect 
Happiness consists in the full development and activity of 
Reason itself, unfettered by the necessity of exercising any 
such control over the lower nature. In a word, if we might 
venture on such a modernism, we might say that hitherto he 
has discussed the Happiness of earth; now he is describing 
the Happiness of heaven. 


\ ll 
VI. Eipnuevev S& trav mepi tas apetas Te Kal pidias 
xv ¢ ‘ “ ‘ > / 4 tal > ‘ 
Kat ndovas, NouTrov Trept evdatpovias TUTT@ SiedOeiv, ETELdN 


CHAP. VI.—Happiness does not consist in Amusement, but 
in Active Excellence. 


We have before proved (1) that Happiness is not a passive 
but an active condition; and (2) that it is a condition which 


Cuar. VI.—The following isa 
brief outline of the argument in 
the next three Chapters. (Ch. vi.) 
Happiness having been already 
shown (I. vii.) to be something 
sought for its own sake, and it 
being conceivable that either 
Amusement or active Virtue 
might be alleged as answering 
to that description, ch. vi. is 
devoted to proving that not 
Amusement, but Active Virtue, 
constitutes Happiness, (Ch. vii.) 


This Active Virtue, or rather 
Excellence, being either Moral 
or Intellectual, Happiness is 
is shown to belong to the latter. 
(Ch. viii.) Several reasons are 
given for thus asserting the 
superiority of Intellectual over 
Moral Excellence ; and the Chap- 
ter concludes with some remarks 
of practical detail. 

1. dperds, viz. Books TI—VI. 

tAtas, Books VIII. and IX, 
ndovas, Appendix to Book VII. 


CHAP. VI.] 
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is complete in itself, and is sought for its own sake only. (2) Desired 
3 Now it might be thought that both Virtuous Actions and 
Amusements fulfil these conditions :—the former for obvious Such are— 
reasons ; the latter, partly because their results are not neces- . 


2. elropev dre ov« E€ts] viz. in 
I. viii. 9. He adds here the con- 
sideration introduced by xat yap, 
viz., that if Happiness were a 
mere state or condition (€£ts) it 
would not be inconsistent with a 
life of lethargy, and even of 
misery. The same argument 
was used in I. v. 6, to prove 
that Virtue (which is a és, and 
therefore may be inactive) is 
not identical with Happiness. 

6. év trois mpdrepov] Especially 
in the Detinition of Happiness 
in I. vii. 

7. dvayxaiae has the same 
meaning as Biaos (according to 


the usual explanation) in I. v. 8 
(note). Actions chosen only as 
means to obtain a further result 
(8¢ érepa aiperai) are ‘necessary’ 
or ‘compulsory,’ if we wish to 
secure that result. 

10. a’rdpxns] If any further 
result is sought by an action, that 
action is not avdrdpxns. Con- 
sequently if Happiness were not 
sought for its own sake it would 
not be airdpxns, as it was shown 
to be in I. vii. 6, ete. 

14. trav madiav ai deta] 
‘those amusements from which 
we derive pleasure.’ Conceivably 
some recreations may be prac- 


for its own 
sake. 


Active 
Virtue ; 
(ii) Amuse- 
ments. 
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But Happi- * ja] 7 
ness cannot Sarily, or even usually, beneficial; and partly because princes 
consiat in and their associates, whose happiness the world envies, devote 
pocause"* their lives to amusement. ur first object then must be to 
(a) Those 4 show that Happiness cannot consist in Amusement. (a) First 
who say so PP 7 P : . ; 
areincom- those who, as we have said, find their happiness in Amuse- 
Wines ment have no experience of any higher pleasure. They are 
xonwisg no more fit to judge therefore what pleasures are the highest 
o higher . " 
leastre. than children are, who for the very same reason prefer Amuse- 
5) ire 5) 
than Ainuse- 
ment, 


tised merely as a duty, eg. 
because necessary to health, as 
when they are prescribed to an 
overworked student by physi- 
cians, in which case there is an 
ulterior result in view and the 
remarks which follow would not 
apply. 

3. rav evdatporfopévar oi 
moddol] ‘The majority of those 


who are commonly reputed 
happy.’ This was noticed also 
in I. vy, 3. 


5. of év rais x.7.A.] ‘Those 
who are skilful in such pastimes,’ 


i.e. those who have the art of 
ministering to their amusement, 
e.g. courtiers, poets, musicians, 
court-fools, or worse characters. 

5, 6. To edievrat and Séovrat 
the nominative is oi TUpayvot. 
To mapéxovor the nominative is 
of edrparredot. 

10. crovdaia évépyerat] ‘active 
states of excellence,’ which may 
be either Moral or Intellectual 
(as we have often seen before). 
dper7 is here named as the source 
of the former, vots as that of the 
latter, condition of activity. 
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10 


ment to anything else. And as there is a difference between 
the objects held in esteem by childhood-and manhood, so there 
is naturally a difference between the objects held in esteem by 
§ good and bad men. The decision of good men (to whom, as 
often before, we appeal) is, that Happiness depends not on 
Amusement, but on Virtuous Action, and therefore we con- 
6 clude that it does so depend. (8) Besides, is it not absurd to (¢) Amuse- 
say that we labour and toil all life long for the sake of Amuse- ™<nt is with 
ment, as would be the case if Amusement were Happiness (or eer 
the Chief Good)? It is far more rational to regard Amuse- a view to 
ment as existing for the sake of work (relaxation being some- A™¥sement. 


times necessary) than work as existing for the sake of Amuse- 


4. modddkts elpnra] eg. I. 
viii. 13, and passages quoted in 
note there. 

10. “Amavra yap x.r.A.] Since 
we may say that Happiness only 
is desired for its own sake, and 
everything else ultimately for the 


sake of Happiness, it will follow 
that if Happiness and Amuse- 
ment are identical, everything we 
do is with a view to Amusement, 
which seems a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. 
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ment: and if so Amusement ceases to be itself a final end. 


(y) Amuse- 7 (y) Again Happiness has been shown to be dependent on 
ment has no r ° P 

necessary Virtue. Now Virtue is a matter not of Amusement but of 
connexion 


Rarnestness, and every one admits that what is earnest is 
better than what is amusing, and if it be better, its practice 
must be nobler and more likely to lead to Happiness. This 
applies not only to our better, as distinguished from our lower, 
nature, but also to the better natures among men as dis- 
8 tinguished from the inferior. It is clear however that if 
Happiness should consist in Amusement, the lowest of man- 


with what is 
most noble 
in man, 


1. ov 84 réAos 4 avaravats] 
Thus Amusement is in fact after 
all not even an end desired for its 
own sake. Recreation is needed 
for the sake of work and (as 
Aristotle says elsewhere) the 
busier we are the more we need 
amusement. 

évexa THS evepyetas] i.e. ‘in 
order that we may be able to 
work.’ 

3. pera omovdns=arovdaios, 
in its literal sense, t.¢. ‘serious,’ or 
‘earnest’; then in 1. 5 oov- 
Satorépay has the more general 
and derived sense of ‘better,’ 
see note on I. viii. 13. This 
derived sense itself bears witness 
to the Greek feeling of admira- 
tion for what is earnest. Com- 


pare Abp. Whately :—‘ Happiness 
is no laughing matter, gay spirits 
and love of amusement (matdid) 
are commonly spoken of as if a 
proof of Happiness, whereas the 
reverse is very often, perhaps 
generally, the case.’ They are 
in fact rather an indication of 
the absence of repose either of 
Body or Mind, for which, as 
Aristotle has just pointed out,. 
Amusement acts as a sort of 
compensation. This does not 
apply to the case of children, 
to whom za:éid is natural, as 
is admirably expressed by the 
etymology of the word. 

5. Bedriovos popiov] 
better part of our nature.’ 

7. 7n here almost =ipso facto. 


‘the 
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e nN x > , p) e a >? 5) 

0 TuXwY Kat avdpaTrodov ovy NTToV Tov apiaTou' evdat- 
/ s > ‘ > / , > 7~ ‘\ / 
povias & ovdeis avdparroé petadidwory, et un Kat Biov' 
3 ‘ > a 4 r > > > 
ov yap ev Tals TovavTas Siaywyais 7 evdarpovia, adr 

> tal > > + > / , é 
€y Tals KaT apeTny evepyeiats, KaOdTep Kal mpoTepov 


4 
ELPNT AL. 


‘J > > > 
VII. Ei & éoriv 1 evdarpovia nat aperny évépyeia, ev- 


5 


‘ ‘ , ad S a w a >» ¢ 
Aoyov KaTa THY KpaTiaTnY* aUTn O ay ein TOU apioToL. 


kind would be (to say the least) equally capable of it with the 
noblest, and this is obviously absurd, and inconsistent with 
what has already been proved. Hence we conclude as before 
that active Virtue and that alone can form the groundwork 
of Happiness. 


CHAP. VII.—Pre-eminence of Intellectual over Moral 
Excellence. 


1 Happiness, being dependent on Virtue or Excellence, is ttenectuat 


naturally dependent on the highest form of Excellence, viz. Excelence 


est type of 


2. i pi) kat Biov] Zw} is mere see how Aristotle denied to a Excellence, 


for— 


animal life, in which all, slaves 
and free, have an equal share. 
Bios is life viewed in relation to 
its duties, occupations, and pur- 
suits, and nearly=(as Grant 
translates) ‘career.’ This latter, 
according to Aristotle’s notion, a 
slave could not have. He is 
merely a passive, though living, 
instrument in his master’s hands. 
Compare ‘A slave is a living 
machine, a machine is an inani- 
mate slave’ (VIII. xi. 6.) ‘A 
slave is a part of his master, he 
is like a living portion of his 
body, though separated from the 
rest’ (Pol. I. vi.). 

Such passages enable us to 


slave any independent career 
(Bios) and consequently any share 
in Happiness, as defined by his 
theory. Similarly, it will be 
remembered, in I. ix. 9, 10, he 
pronounces children and the 
lower animals to be incapable of 
Happiness (see note there). 
Recollect also that Aristotle 
maintained that man was formed 
by nature to be a member of a 
community (pices modirixds 
a@pewros), and therefore life 
severed from the community (as 
that of a slave was) was neces- 
sarily imperfect, and  conse- 
quently could not be happy (see 
note on I. vii. 6, jin.). 


2 


(a) It is the 
excellence of 
the noblest 
part of man 
(xpariorn). 
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’ 7h 
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¢ , > / ed Ss > “‘ x‘ 4 
7 Téerela evdayovia. “Ore & eoti Oewpntixn, eipntat. 
€ s \ ATR , > a , 
Oporoyovpevor S€ tov7 av Sekevev elvar Kal Tots mpore- 

‘ aa) A , ‘ a > ‘ 3.9 
pov Kai T@ arnOet. Kpatiorn te yap avn eotiv 7 evep- 

‘ ‘ f ca > e cal ‘ r lal ‘ 
ela’ Kal yap 6 VOUS TOY Ev Hiv, KaL TOV YYwWOTAY, TrEpL 
Excellence of the noblest part of our nature in its highest 
developement, whether we call it Intellect or whatever else it 

’ 

be which is most divine in man. Hence to prove that the 


highest Happiness consists in Intellectual activity we have the 
following arguments :—(a) Intellect is the noblest part of our 


4. xara ri olkeiay dperjy] As 
Aristotle said in I. vii. 14, jin. 
&xagrov ed Kata Tiv olketay ape- 
THY amored¢irat. 

5. Gewpynrixn] The student 
must endeavour to form a clear 
conception of what Aristotle 
means by @Gewpia, Gewpytikn, 
Gewpeiv, etc., before proceeding 
further. No one word in Eng- 
lish adequately represents the 
idea. See Glossary under Gewpia, 
p. xli. 

eipnta] The nominative is 
9) ToUTOU (Tou vou) évépyea. The 
reference is very doubtful. Pos- 
sibly, speaking from memory, 
Aristotle may be referring to B. 
VI., where the functions of voids 
and of Intellectual Excellence 
generally are described. 

6. kai trois mpérepov perhaps 
refers to I. v. 7, where Bios bew- 
pnrixds is mentioned as one of 
the chief types of life to which 
Happiness has been held to be- 


long. Though Aristotle does not 
there assert that this is true, 
and in fact expressly reserves the 
consideration of the question, yet 
as he proves in that chapter 
that Happiness cannot belong to 
any of the other types of life 
enumerated, it may by implica- 
tion be assigned to this type, 
viz. Bios Oewpntixds. At any 
rate it is only said that the state- 
ment in the text is ‘consistent 
with’ (6poAo0yovpevoy) what was 
said before. 

8. vots has been explained in 
B. VI. to be the faculty by 
which we are capable of seeing 
intuitively the truth of Axioms 
or General Principles. These 
are the principles from which all 
demonstrative proof starts, and 
they are the foundations upon 
which all scientific knowledge 
rests. Thus vois is the highest 
of our intellectual faculties, be- 
cause it deals with the highest 
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"Ett 5¢ cuveyeatatn Oewpeiv te yap Suvapeba 


cUvEexa@s parov 7) mparrew oTvody, olopeOa Te Seiv 780- 
vy mapapepixOat 7 evdaipovia, ndiatn Sé TeV Kat’ 
dperny evepryevav y kata THY codiay Oporoyouperas 
éoriv: Soxet youv y giroopia Bavparras yOovas & exe 5 
Kabapiornts Kai To BeBaiw, evroyov SE Tois eiddot TOV 


nature, and its objects are also the noblest. 


(8) Intellectual 


@) - “8 is 


t con- 


activity i is able to be more continuous than any other form Of Heuces ts 


activity. 


ness, and the palm among pleasures, for purity and perma- 


and most important of all truths. 
Moreover it does not discover or 
prove them, but it recognizes 
them, it sees into them (Gewpei). 
Hence the statement made above 
(see the note on cipnrat, § $1) that 
the operation of vois is bew- 
pnreky. 

1, 2. Oewpeiv and mparrecy are 
emphatic and in contrast. 

3. mapapepixéa) It was 
explained in I. viii, 10—14 in 
what sense Aristotle considers 
pleasure to be connected with 
Happiness. 

noiorn dé x.7.A.] Observe 
the contrast between cocia and 
procopia. The pleasures of 
philosophy, or the pursuit of 
Truth, are commonly thought 
(Soxei) to be of a very high 
order: confessedly, therefore, 
the pleasure of the possession of 
Truth (copia) must be higher 
still; for possession (as he pro- 
ceeds) must be better than 
pursuit; fruition better than 
aspiration. iAdcodpos was a 
title first assumed by Pythagoras 


as being a more modest one than 
copds. He would not call 
himself ‘a wise man,’ but a 
‘lover of wisdom.’ 

6. etAoyov trois eiddot x.t.A.] 
‘It is reasonable to suppose that 
those who have attained know- 
ledge pass their time more plea- 
santly than those who are still 
seeking it.’ This, however, is a 
point much disputed, and the 
balance of general opinion is per- 
haps the other way. The saying 
of Lessing is well known: ‘Did 
the Almighty, holding in his 
right hand, Truth, and in his 
left, Search after Truth, offer 
me the choice, I should prefer 
in all humility, but without hesi- 
tation, Search after Truth.’ 
Pascal (Pensées, I. ix. 34) com- 
pares the pleasures of the acqui- 
sition and the pursuit of know- 
ledge to the pleasures of having 
won a game, and of actually 
playing the game. Similarly 
Butler, (Sermons, xv.), ‘Whoever 
will in the least attend to the 
thing will see that it is the gain- 


(y) Pleasure is confessedly an ingredient of Happi- { its activity 


a 


ot has the 
Ost and 
most lasting 
pleasure 
(dion). 
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kal dow av copatepos 7, waddov' Béedtiov 8 tows cuv- 
x ” ? > > / / 7 Hn 
5 €pryous exw, add duws avtapKectatos. Aokar t av 
nence, is allowed to belong to the pleasure of the pursuit of 


knowledge. Still greater then must be the pleasure of the con- 
(8) It is most 4 SCious possession of knowledge. (6) Intellectual activity is 


independent most self-sufficient and independent of external appliances. 
of cireum- ove a . * 
maneee 5 (€) This is the only sort of activity which can be truly said to 
avrapKeg~ 

Tay). 


ing, not the having of it (know- 
ledge), which is the entertain- 
ment of the mind,’ Shakespeare 
again,— 

* All things that are, 
Are with more pleasure chased than en- 

joyed.’ 

Superior as the pleasures of 
knowledge are, it may perhaps 
be true of them as of lower plea- 
sures, that ‘pleasure unattained 
is like the hare we hold in chase, 
... pleasure attained is the 
same hare hanging up in the 
sportsman’s larder, disregarded, 
despised, dead’ (Horace Smith). 
Or, once more, in the familiar 
words of Pope, 
‘Man never is, but always to be, blest.’ 
It should, however, be remem- 
bered that Aristotle uses the 
words ‘possession of knowledge’ 
here in reference to his own doc- 


trine of Oewpia, i.e. an active frui- 
tion not a passive possession of 
it. See this fully explained in 
the Glossary under Oewpia. 

3. gods is taken as the type 
of Scavontexn apetn, Sixavos Kat 
of Aowrol represent nOtxi dpern. 

4. xexopnynpevov] See note 
on I, viii. 15, dyopiyntov dvra. 

6. The cases of cadpav and 
avépeios are further explained in 
§ 4 of next chapter. 

7. copds is not ‘wise’ in the 
popular sense, but one who has 
attained godia in the technical 
sense of the last section, one 
who has reached the goal of 
philosophy. The full fruition of 
copia is that Oewpia already 
explained. 

9. In §§ 5-8 Aristotle in the 
last place argues the superiority 
of intellectual activity to all 
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be desired entirely for its own sake : the only sort of activity in 
which we can repose, and this rest or repose is an essential 
characteristic of Happiness. Take the most striking develope- 
ments of practical (as distinguished from intellectual) activity, 
viz. War and Statesmanship. War is utterly inconsistent 
with repose, and it is inconceivable that it should be desirable 
per se: it can only be so for its results. To Statesmanship 
the same remarks apply. It excludes the idea of repose, and 
its pursuit always implies the ulterior aim of securing for one’s- 


other activity, because in it, and 
in it alone, we can absolutely re- 
pose and be satistied (év r7 eyoAn 
€otiv). That this cannot be said 


4. év rH cxodyj] Happiness 
implies repose. This idea is 
well expressed by Wordsworth : 


Craving peace, 


of any kind of action is proved 
by taking what are considered 
the noblest types of action (see 
beginning of § 7), viz. War and 
Statesmanship. They are essen- 
tially doyodor (1. 8). We can- 
not rest in them. A fortiori we 
cannot do so in any inferior type 
of practical activity. 


The central feeling of all happiness, 

Not as a refuge from distress or pain, 

A breathing time, vacation, or a truce, 

But for its absolute self; a life of peace, 

Stability without regret or fear, 

That hath been, is, and shall be ever- 
more. 


12. 4 rov moAurtxov] Under- 
stand from the preceding sen- 
tence either mpagis or évépyeca. 


(e) It is the 
only form 
of activity 
in which 
we can 
absolutely 
repose, 
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self or one’s country power, honour, or in short Happiness. 
Happiness then, if an ulterior aim of political life, cannot be 


7 identified with it. 


1. ye draws attention to tiv 
evdaipoviav. If Happiness itself 
is an ulterior end of the States- 
man’s activity, we have the 
clearest proof that it is not iden- 
tical with it. 

2. érépay oboay tis moXcTt- 
«js] explained by map’ airo rd 
moXreverOa in 1 13, p. 249. 
The prosperity which is secured 
by Statesmanship is obviously 
something different from the 
practice of Statesmanship itself ; 
even as peace, the object of 
war, is different from war. In 
Gewpia or intellectual activity 
there is no such result separate 
from the activity itself. 

3. § 7 isa recapitulation, Ei 
67) must be understood with each 


Intellectual activity then unites all the 
qualities now enumerated, and, if it be life-long, 


is the perfect 


clause up to that which com- 
mences with xai 1d at'rapkes 57, 
which is the apodosis of the sen- 
tence. 

7. omovdy] 
‘intensity.’ 

&. airy cvvadv£er ry évépyevav] 
‘This (ie. the pleasure of it) 
helps to intensify the activity 
itself.’ 

10. exodacrixdr] ‘capability of 
affording repose,’ in reference to 
$6; drpurov (from rpva, to wear) 
‘freedom from weariness,’ See 
§ 3 (init.) and last chapter § 6 
(fin.). as dvOpare, ‘so far as is 
possible for man.’ Compare the 
limitation at the end of I. x. 
paxapious 8 avOpamovus, ‘happy 
as men.’ 


‘earnestness,’ or 
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True, such a life is beyond man’s reach. Such a life 
is divine 


8 ideal of Happiness. 
It is as much beyond such Happiness as he ean attain to, as Aine than 
pure Intellect is beyond our composite and imperfect human human, 
nature. Still we must strive after that perfection which we 
can never hope fully to reach, for the life of the Intellect is 
the life of that which is not only most divine in man, but 

9 which also constitutes each man’s true and proper self. From gin jt is 

most truly 
See often has the force of acting or human. 


1. pixos Biov rédetor] 
imitating, without becoming, 


note on I. vii. 16. 


5. rod cuvbérov] ‘the whole 
compound nature of man,’—in- 
cluding not only the divine ele- 
ment of intellect, but the animal 
body, with its passions, appetites, 
etc. See next chapter § 3, where 
this argument is more fully 
worked out. 

8. A favourite maxim of 
Greek writers : among others Cf. 
Eur. Alc. 799: dvras 8€ Ovntovs 
Ovnra Kai ppovety Xpewv. 

10. adavarifev] ‘to act the 
immortal.’ The termination -i¢w 


what the root of the verb implies, 
e.g. Mndifw, ‘to take the side of 
the Medes’; @:Acraifw, ‘to join 
Philip’s party’; coi{e, ‘to set 
up to be codés.’ 

12. r@ dyx@ pexpdr] literally 
‘small in its bulk.’ This need 
not necessarily imply that Aris- 
totle believed the intellect (vots) 
to have ‘bulk’ at all, ie. to be 
material, any more than Horace’s 
‘divine particula aure.’ It isa 
popular way of speaking. 

13. elvat Exacros] i.e. ‘to be 


Conversely, { 
we may show 
that Moral 
Excellence 
holds a 
secondary 
place, for— 
(i) It is 
essentially 
human, and 
never can 
be more 
than this. 
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this point of view no other life could be so truly natural to 
man, nor, by consequence, so truly happy. 


Cuap. VIII.—Secondary position of Moral Excellence. 


Thus far we have shown how Intellectual Excellence holds 
the first place. We can also bring positive arguments to 
prove that Moral Excellence as compared with it holds a 
secondary place in regard to Happiness. (i) First, it is 
essentially human, and bound up with all the imperfections 
of man’s composite nature. In proof of this—(a) Justice, 
Courage, and other Moral Virtues in detail, have for the 
sphere of their action the circumstances of ordinary human 


life. 


each man’s self,’ ‘to constitute 
personality.” Not a man’s fea- 
tures, or his body, or his appetites, 
or his passions, but his intellect, 
is his proper self, which distin- 
guishes him from all other men, 
and all other beings whatsoever. 
rovTo padktora avOpwros in lL. 5 
has the same meaning. 


(8) Some Moral Virtues would have no meaning apart 


2. rivos @dXov is neuter, ‘of 
something else.’ 

3. 1d AexOev mporépor] viz. 
I, ix. 5. 

7. Aevrépws 8€ . . . dperqy] 
Understand Bios eddaipwr eoriv. 

13. moAAd ouvexer@oba Tois 
maGeo.] ‘has many points of 
connexion with the feelings,’ 
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3 Tos Tudecw 7 TOU nous apeTn. Dy suveteve Tat be Kat i) 
ppdvnaes TH TOU Bous aperh, Kai ary 77 ppovijcer, €l- 
Tép ai pev TS ppovnicews apyat Kata Tas nOukus elow 
apetas, To 8 opbov trav HOiKav Kata Thy ppovnow. 

, e ‘ a , ‘ , 

Suvnptnpevas § avtat Kai tois wubect wept To cvvOeTov 

KR % € ot a , > , 2? , Xe 
av elev’ at de tov cuvOeTov apetai avOpwrixat. Kai o 

, s ¢€ by | \¢ > , € ‘ a A 
Bios 8 6 Kat avtas Kai 7 evdatpovia. “H de tov vou 


3 from the existence of a body and bodily appetites. (y) Prac- 
tical Wisdom, the crown and centre of all the Moral Virtues, 
is, together with them, concerned with our passions, and there- 


fore with the imperfections of our composite nature. 


Hence 


we conclude that any Happiness depending on Moral Excel- 


and therefore with our bodily 
nature. 

2. pdvnats here as elsewhere is 
opposed to codia, as practical wis- 
dom is opposed to speculative or 
theoretical. See note on IT. vi. 15. 

In B. VI. it has been shown 
that there can be no virtue with- 
out this practical wisdom (ppdvn- 
ots), which is the guiding prin- 
ciple or intellectual side of all 
the Moral Virtues, and conversely 
that the possession of this prac- 
tical wisdom implies the posses- 
sion of all the Moral Virtues in 
detail, for, if practical, it must 
proceed to action. Hence the 
intimate connexion now asserted 
in the text between @pdynacs and 
nOtxai dperal, and of both to- 
gether with the passions and 
appetites of our nature, which it 
is their whole aim to regulate. 
The purpose of the argument is 
to show the inferiority of practi- 
cal wisdom (Ppdynais), whose 
activity is 76:1 dperj, to intel- 


lectual wisdom (copia), whose 
activity is Qewpia.  Ppdrnors 
being (in the sense explained) 
the crown of all Moral Excel- 
lences, as codia is of all Intellec- 
tual, the two classes are fitly 
contrasted under their highest 
types. Hence xai 7 pdvnois, 
‘even practical wisdom.’ 

5. ouvnprnpeva] literally, 
* And these are linked also with 
the feelings around our composite 
nature.’ Practical wisdom, and 
with it all Moral Excellence, are 
bound up with the affections 
(see LI. iii. 3, ete. etc.), and there- 
fore imply the imperfections of 
the lower part of our composite 
human nature, and thus never 
can be more than human. 

7. 4 evdatpovia] understand 7 
kat’ auras. 

1, 8€ rod vod] sc. evdat- 
povia. Kexwpiopern sc. Tv 7ad- 
éov from the preceding sentence, 
kexopiopern being opposed to 
ournpTnpeva. 
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mpos Sé Tas evepyetas Tonw Soicet. To pev yap éNeu- 
Bepip Serjoee Xpnpareov mpos TO Tparrew Ta erevb pia, 
kal TO Sixaip dn eis Tas avtamoddces (ai yap Bovda- 
ces Gdnrot, TpocmovodvTat S€ Kai ot yn Sixavor Bovreo- 
Oar Sixavorrpayeiv), TO avdpeim Se Suvdpews, elrep erri- 
TEAL TL TOV KATA THY apEeTHY, KaL TO cwppore e€oucias 
5 mas yap SnXos Eotas 7 OUTOS 4) TOV GAXwv Tis ; audic- 
Anreitat d¢ morepov Kupi@tepoy THS apeTns 1) Tpoaipecis 
lence can never be more than merely human Happiness. 


4ii. While under no circumstances can the body and its wel- 
fare be wholly neglected, yet Moral, as compared with Intel- 


(ii) It is 
more or less 
dependent 


onexternal lectual, Excellence has much greater need of external cir- 
packet cumstances, regarding at any rate the active exercise of each. 


Moral Virtue cannot be practised, nor Moral Character mani- 
5 fested, without favourable circumstances; and the more ex- 


2. This is the converse aspect 
of theargumentin§ 4of thelastch. 
7. mpos dé ras évepyeias] ‘for 
their respective activities, there 
will be a great difference,’ viz. 
for those of Moral and Intel- 


lectual Excellence. 
ll. Svvdpews] ‘power’ or 
‘strength,’ eg. a cripple or 


paralytic could not display active 
courage (€mctredXeiv Ta Kata THY 
dperny). 

12. éfovcia] ‘ opportunity’ or 
‘license to indulge.” There 
would be no outward difference 


between the teetotaller and the 
drunkard if there were nothing 
but water to be had. 

14. dudioByreira S€ mérepov 
x.t..] The importance of inten- 
tion (xpoaipecis) was insisted on 
in IIf. iz, 1, paddov ra 7On 
kpivecy Tov xpd£eus. ‘ (Inten- 
tion) is a greater test of character 
than actions are.’ So also in II. 
iv. 3, where the conditions neces- 
sary to a virtuous act were enum- 
erated; and among them is a 
deliberate resolution arising from 
pure motives, etc. 
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evépyevav xpela, arr cs elretv Kai eurddid éort pos 
ve THY Bewpiay a 8 avO pros éott Kal meioo auth, 
aipeiras Ta KaT apeTiy mparrew: Sencerat ody Tov 


4 ‘ ‘ > 4 
7 TOLOUTMY Tpos TO avOpwrrevec Oar. 


> 
°“H &é rerela evdai- 


/ de la > x > ¢ \ > na KA 
poovia ott Oewpntixn Tis EoTiv Evepyela, Kal EvTevOev av 


pavein. 


Tous Beous yap padrvota vreiknpapev paxa- 


t Ln 7 > , , > a 
plous Kat evdaimovas eivar' mpakes S€ tTroias a7roveipat 
\ > , N / a a a 
Kpewv avtois ; ToTepa Tas SiKaias ; 4 yedotor havodv- 


cellent the Virtue, the more numerous are the circumstances 


6 required for its full development. 


All such circumstances 


are to Contemplation only hindrances, even when they cannot 


7 be dispensed with. 


iii. Finally, only Intellectual Excellence 


can be attributed to the gods: for—(a) There are no circum- 
stances under which they could exercise some of the Moral 


4. Observe the limiting and 
emphasizing force of ye here and 
inl. 6. 

6. 9 8 dvOpwros x.7.r.] In 
actual human life intellectual 
activity cannot rightly be severed 
from moral practice. So that 
the philosopher, like others, 
stands in need of these external 
appliances for the exercise of 
Virtue. He does not however 
need them asa philosopher, but 
as a man among men, nor with a 
view to his peculiar work, in- 
tellectual activity. On the con- 
trary, though otherwise necessary, 
to it they are only impediments. 

8. avOpwmevew ‘to be a man,’ 


avOpwreverOa ‘to act one’s 
partasaman.’ The same differ- 
ence exists between the active 
and middle of many similar 
words, e.g. dovreva, mpeaBevo, 
moXtrev@, ete. So in III. vi. 12 
avdpiter Oa ‘to play the man.’ 

9. évredOev] The outline of 
the argument is—All activity 
must be either Tpaxrexi), or 
mounttxn, or Oewpyntixn. The two 
former cannot be assigned to 
the gods who are supremely 
happy, and yet they live, and 
live actively too. Hence their 
activity must be Oewpytixy, an 
intellectual or contemplative 
activity. 


10 


(iii) It can- 
not be 
attributed 
to the gods. 
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Virtues: (8) They have none of those moral imperfections 
which others presuppose: (y) If moral activity, and @ fortiori 
productive activity, be excluded, there is only intellectual 
activity left. Therefore the activity of the gods, whose life is 
essentially a most blessed one, is contemplative or intellectual. 


5. oprixds] ‘ gross,’ see note 
on I, v. 1. 

6. deZcodae S€ mavra x.t.d.] 
Of the precise sense in which 
these Virtues are exercised 
in our experience the state- 
ment in the text is obviously 
true, Virtue being, as has been 
said, ‘goodness in a state of 
warfare.’ Whether there may 
not be a higher sense and a 
different sphere of action in 
which analogous Moral Virtues 
may be attributed to the Deity 
is another question, which the 
argument here leaves untouched. 
After all it is to some extent a 
question depending (1) on the 
precise meaning of the Greek 
words Sixaos, caddpwr, etc., 
as was the case in reference to 
€mawvos being inapplicable to the 
gods—see I. xii. 3. Also (2) still 


more onthe Greek conception of 
the Divine nature, for which see 
Glossary 3.v. 6eds and gucis. 
We may well compare Butler’s 
argument, Anal. i. c. v. (p. 97, 
Angus’s edition). ‘Nor is our 
ignorance what will be the em- 
ployments of that happy com- 
munity, nor our consequent 
ignorance what particular scope 
or occasion there will be for the 
exercise of veracity, justice, and 
charity amongst the members of 
it with regard to each other any 
proof that there will be no sphere 
of exercise for those virtues. 
Much less, if that were possible, 
is our ignorance any proof that 
there will be no occasion for 
that frame of mind or character 
which is formed by the practice 
of those particular virtues and 
which is a result of it,’ etc. 
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Hence we infer that as men approach to this ideal their 
8 Happiness is highest. Indeed we find a complete scale of 
corresponding degrees between Happiness and the capacity 
for intellectual activity. In the lower animals both are totally 
absent. In the gods, both are present in perfection. Among 
men, both exist imperfectly, but in exact proportion to each 
other: and we affirm that this correspondence is not acci- 
dental, but that it implies an essential connexion between 


1. rod mparrecy ‘moral action,’ 
Tov moveivy ‘productive, or crea- 
tive, action.” (See Glossary s.v. 
mpagis, momors.) The former 
has been excluded by the argu- 
ments in§$7. As to the latter, 
it is clear from this passage as 
well as many others that Aris- 
totle did not believe in God as a 
Creator in our sense of the word. 
He would consider such work as 
unworthy of him (poprixdy), in- 
consistent with the perfection of 


His nature and mode of exist- 
ence. See further Glossary s.v. 
beds—qvars. 

10. ovdey eddatpovet] See note 
on I, ix. 9. 

The argument of § 8 closely 
resembles the process of Modern 
Induction called by Bacon ‘The 
Scale of Degrees,’ ‘ Tabula grad- 
uum,’ or by Mill, ‘The Method 
of Concomitant Variations.’ 

13. adr yap] ‘ For this in it- 
self (i.e. Oewpia) is essentially ad- 
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Kexopyynuevous, Tempayotas Se Ta KaddoO’, ws weETo, 
Happiness and Intellectual activity. And therefore again we 


assert that the highest Happiness is Intellectual. 


Human 9 To descend once more to practical details. For man this 
Happiness "continuous activity of Intellect only is a practical impossibility. 
pense with He cannot be independent of some amount of external advan- 
degree of 10 tages. That that amount, however, is not excessive, but mode- 


external . j ; ] 
prosperity, Z1 Tate, theory, experience, and the teaching of the wisest among 


mirable,’ a characteristic proved Happiness as now defined, owing 
to belong to Happiness also in to the good-will of heaven 


L xii. favouring that life which is 
§$ 9-13. The concluding Sec- ‘likest God’s.’ 
tions recur to some practical 3. rHv Nournv Oepdrecav=‘ the 


questions connected with the other care that the body needs,’ 
conclusion now reached: the besides the securing of mere 
relation of Happiness to external health and sustenance. ppv in 
circumstances ; the concurrence the next sentence is corrective. 
of Aristotle’s theory with those We mustnot take this ‘ depameia’ 
of previous philosophers, and, to include too much. 

what is still more important, 6. trepBory] Understand Tov 
with facts; the superiority of éxrés dyaav. 
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Seorreiv 8 ra Tpoei- 
pnueva xp emi Ta éprya Kat Tov Biov émipépovtas, Kai 
cuvadovTwv wev ToIs Epryous drrodext ov, Siapeovouvray Se 

13 Adyous UTrOANTT EOD. ‘O 8 Kata voov evepyav Kal ToU- 
tov Ocparrevov Kai Svaxeipevos apiota Kai Oeopideotatos 
gouxev elvar' ek yap Tus emipedea TaV avOpwrivev vo 
Gedy ryiverat, @aoTep Soxel, Kat ein dv eVdoryov xaipew TE 


10 


15 


12 men, combine to show. Still whatever weight we may assign 
to the authority of the wise, the last appeal must be to facts, 
and to the practical experience of life. To this tribunal we 
would refer all that has been asserted in the course of this 
13 treatise. One more practical consideration we subjoin. If, Those whom 
as is generally believed, the gods regard the affairs of men, jref*'s¥ove 


they will naturally love and favour those who are most like the wins, one 
the happiest. 


2.’Avataydpas od rAovatov] An- 
axagoras of Clazomene, in Ionia, 
resigned all his property to his 
relations and gave himself up to 
philosophical study for some 
thirty years at Athens. 

6. trois Adyors = our defini- 
tions or theories. 

7. pev ody, as usual, fixes a 


‘Some ground for belief may be 
afforded by such a consensus, but 
the test of actual truth is to be 
derived in practical subjects from 
facts and from life.’ 

12. Adyous taodnrréov] ‘we 
must take them to be mere 
theories.’ 

15. Somep Soxei] ‘as is gener- 


strong emphasis on the preceding 
word, and thus marks a contrast 
between miorw and 1d ddnOés. 


ally supposed,’ see note on [, 
iii. 2. 


Tn conelu- 
sion we 
must apply 
our theories 
to practice. 
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themselves. Such are those in whom Intellect and Wisdom 
are most developed. And all will admit that the greatest 
Happiness will be found in those whom the gods love best. 
Therefore from this practical point of view also, the highest 
Happiness is linked with Wisdom or Intellectual Activity. 


CuHaP, 1X.—Concluston of the Treatise on Ethics, and transition 
to the Complementary Science of Politics. 


This sketch of Virtue and subjects akin to it might now be 
concluded, except that no theory on such matters can be con- 


Cuap. 1X.—This Chapter forms 
a general conclusion to the whole 
treatise. When we turn from 
theory to practice, Ethics must 
look for some authority to enforce 
its injunctions on those who will 
not hear. Failing the interven- 
tion of the State, Parental autho- 
rity must take its place. In 
either case a scientific study of 
Politics or of the principles of 
Statesmanship is a necessary 
sequel to that of Ethics, if theory 
is to be carried on to practice 


at all. In the absence of any 
accessible means for such a study 
Aristotle proposes to write a 
treatise on the subject himself, 
and the concluding words of the 
Book lead us at once to the 
commencement of his treatise on 
Politics. 

10. ov €orw év Trois mpaxtois 
k.7.A.] Compare I. iii. 6, rd 
Tédos ov yvaots GAG mpakis : 
also II. ii, 1, and many other 
passages. 
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‘ ‘ , 2 / Io ‘ \. 3 fal e€ 
2 Aa padXov TO TpaTTELv avTa ; ovde dy TEpL apETHS LKa- 
‘ ‘ In 7 >. 7” . na / x ” 
vov TO €dEval, AAN exe Kat ypnoOaL TeLpaTEors 7) EL 
¥. > N 7 eS o 93 ex f 
TOS adds ayaboi yivopeOa. Et pev ody joav ot door 
> 7 N N a ? A ee N 
AUTAPKELS TPOS TO TroLnoas ETrLELKELS, TOANOUS AV pLcGouS 
\ f. / ¥ ‘ %! tg eed 
Kal pmeyarous Sixaiws epepov kata Tov O€oyviy, cai Eder 
x 4 / a ‘ / / 
ay Tovtous TopicacOau viv S€ haivovtar mpotpEewac bat 
‘ \ A / \ > - > 4 
pév Kal Tapopyncar TOV vewY TOUS EdEeUVBEpLoUS LrXUELY, 
99/9 9 ‘ Ne 2 n , a x 
nOos T evyeves Kal ws adnOads hidroxadov TroincaL av Ka- 
/ > A > A ‘ ~ x > Lal ‘ 
TOKWXUYLOV EK THS apeTHS, Tous dé ToAXOUS aduvaTety TpPOS 
/ / > ‘ ¢ ? n 
4 KaNoKkayabiav Tpotpepacbat ov yap TepvKacw atdot 
a) x , 2 > + Fe ‘ 
meWapyxelv udra poBy, ovd arexerOar Tov havrov dia 
‘ > ‘ >. = ‘ ‘ / , ‘\ cal 
TO aioypov adda Sia Tas Tipwptas’ mabe. yap Covres 
S > / € x , \ z 2 4 
Tas oixeias yoovas Simxovot Kat di wy avtat eoovTat, 
4 ‘ ‘ > / / fal ‘ rn ‘\ 
gevyovot Se Tas avtixepevas AUTTas, TOU Se Kadov Kal 


e 2 n t / Ia ¥ ¥ ” ¥ 
ws adnOas 7S€05 ovd’ Evvoray Exovow, ayevoToL OVTES. 


‘ ‘ 4 / xX / / > ‘ 
5 Tous Sn Tovovtous Tis av Novos peTapprvOuioas ; ov yap 
A 2 ef? ? nm no» 
oiov Te 7) ov padioy Ta ex Tadatod Tois NOEL KaTELANP- 


2 sidered complete until it is connected with practice. Mere 

3 theories of Virtue can never make men good, unless they are 
previously disposed to goodness. On the majority of man- 

4 kind such theories have no effect whatever. With them we 
must appeal not to shame but to the fear of punishment : 
pleasure is all they seek, pain the only thing they avoid: 
these therefore are the only feelings through which we can 

5 influence them. Virtue is in truth hard enough to attain to, 
even when all circumstances are favourable; if they are other- 
wise, the voice of the teacher is powerless. 


2. # €f was ddX@s] ‘or by any should have enabled him to heal 


other means that there may be’ 
—other, that is, than éyew kat 
xpnrda. 

5. Theognis made this remark 
in reference to the dignity of the 
physician’s calling, if only the gods 


the minds and characters of men 
as well as their bodies. 

8. kaTox@xipov (xatéyo) = 
‘capable of being influenced or 
restrained by.’ 

17. rois #Oeor KarevAnppeva] 


Moral theo- 
ries have no 
influence 
except on 
those al- 
ready fitted 
to receive 
them, 


ares er 


ar ery eae oe 
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é / a > x § ” > ‘ ? 
péva Oyo peTacTHcat. Ayarntov § icws Eat & 
/ > @ > tal fal / 
mavtev vTapxovtwy & wv emvetxets Soxodpev yiverOat, 
, a > a , > \ ” 

6 petaraBorpev THs aperns. TiverOar § ayabous otovrat, 
€ ‘ , € ¥, e ‘ a \ ‘ 9 a“ 
o pev veel, ob 8 et, ot Se ddayn. To pev ovv ris 

/ ~ t > >, ¢ cr e , >. ‘ , 
guoews SHrov ws ov‘ ep Huiv vTapyel, adra Sia Tivas 
i ] ‘ cal if > rt > / ec , e ‘ 
Oeias aitias Tois ws adnOas evtuyéeow vTapye Oo 5€ 
/ Ne x , > 9» > ‘¢ > 7 > ‘ 
Aoyos Kai 7 Sidayn wn TOT ovVK Ev aTracL LoXUH, adda 
/ , lal », x a > n ‘ 
Sen mpodierpyacbas tots eBeor THY TOU axpoaTov ruynv 
‘ fol Cal a ol ‘ / 
MPos TO KANOS Yaipew Kal jucElY, WoTEp yHV THY OpE- 
N , ? ‘ae | > s , ’ , 
7 yovoay To oreppa. Ov yap av axovcee Noyou aTroTpE- 
or ; ‘ , “ ‘ 4 
movtTos ovd av cuvein 6 Kata Taos Lev Tov § ovTws 


zbe acquist- 6 Nowthere are three courses, as it is commonly held, by which 
tue depends Men arrive at Virtue. (1) Natural disposition ; (2) Moral train- 


on 
Disposition, 
Training, 
Teaching, 


ing; (3) Intellectual teaching. The first is clearly beyond our 
control. As to the last, its influence varies in different cases, and 
depends on the hearer’s mind having been previously prepared, 
7 like soil for the seed. Passion when supreme will not hear, 
and indeed cannot understand, any argument but that of force. 


v.17, ro ed Kat td Kadds TovTO 
meuKevat y} tedeia Kai ddnOun) 
ay ein edhuia. 


7. 7 &axn] Aristotle is per- 


‘firmly fixed in the character.’ 
For a similar statement cf. IL 
iii. 8, xaderdv drotpivacbat 
mdOos éyxexpwopévoy to Big. 


Also compare the expression 
ouverAnppeva peta THs pavdrdrn- 
ros in II. vi. 18. 

4. pion... ea... bday] 
We might compare the various 
causes suggested in I. ix. for the 
acquisition of Happiness: sére- 
pov é€ore pabnrov (= didaxn), 7) 
efardv  @Aws mas doxKnrov 
(= €6e1), ) kara Tiva Oeiay poipav 
4h cat bia TUN (= hice). 

6. Tois as adnOas evrvxéciv] 
‘those who are in the truest 
sense fortunate.’ Compare III. 


haps led to lay stress on the 
inadequacy of mere intellectual 
teaching in Morals, on account 
of the undue prominence given 
to it by Plato, who held all 
Virtue to be (1) intellectual, (2) 
d:Saxrév. The words pr mor’ ov 
introduce the statement in a sug- 
gestive form, and almost = ‘per- 
haps,’ or ‘it would seem that.’ 

8. mpodietpyaoOa] Svepyafopar 
is similarly used by Theophrastus 
for the ‘ tilling’ of land. 

11. ov8 ad cvvein] ‘he could 
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¥ a a? a ? 2 al iv 
€xovta Tas olov Te peTtaTretcat ; Grws T Ov SoKel Ao 
/ x 4 >. / Lal ‘ ‘ eS 
ureixey TO Taos adda Bia. Aci bn To HO0s mpov- 
/ > a a >? a Ld “‘ ‘ ‘ 
TAPXELV TWS OLKELOY THS apETHS, TTEPYOV TO KAXOV Kat 
a Ny > , / > A > a 
Sucxepaivoy To aicxpov. "Ex véov § aywyns opbns 
+ ‘ > ‘ x“ S:) €° US 4 4 
TUXELY POS apeTHY YadETOV fn VTFO ToLOUTOLS Tpadév- 
/ ‘ ‘ / nr n > 
Ta vouows* TO yap cwdpovas Kai KapTepiKas Chv ovy 
ter nr f ¥. ‘ F ‘A / 
nov Tos TodAOs, aAANwS TE Kal vEols. Alo vopols 
lal / a x, > 4 > 
Sei tetrayOar tHv tpodpny Kai ta emitndevpata: ovK 
4 ‘ ‘ / / > e ‘ 
€oTat yap AvTnpa cuvyOn ywoueva. Ovy ixavov & 
” »~ fal ? / tal a 
tows véous Ovtas Tpodys Kat emipedeias Tuyelv opO7s, 
3. Ped ‘ ‘ > , tal > 4 > ‘ ‘ 
arr eredn Kai avdpwbevtas Set emutndevery avta Kat 
ns ‘ \ tol / x / Sef. 
eOilecOat, Kai wept Tavta Seoipe? dv vopwr, Kai dros 
‘ “ / ‘ > / A 
by mept TavTa TOV Biovr ol yap Todo avayKn addov 
/ 
7 oye meBapxovor Kal Enpias 7) TO Kany. Avorrep 
olovrat TUVES TOUS vopoberourtTas Sely ev Tapaxanetv 
ert THY apeTny Kal mpotpérecOaL Tod Kadov yapw, ws 


The second of the courses above named therefore alone re- 
mains: Moral training is our necessary starting-point in the 
formation of moral character; such training moreover must 
begin in childhood, and it can only be secured by the authority 
of Law; for it must always be a painful process till we become 
accustomed to it, and especially so in youth. Moreover the 
majority of men (who yield only to force and to the fear of 
punishment) need to have their conduct and occupations thus 
regulated for them not in youth only but all through life. 
Hence it has been thought to be the duty of a legislator to 


not even understand.’ See note 1d 70s veapds: od yap mapa Tov 


on I, iv. 6 (8:0 Set trois edeow 
HxOae x.7.d.), and cf. od Evvoray 
€xovow, a&yevorot Svres, in § 4 of 
this Chapter. 

13. wept wavra tov Biov] For, 
as Aristotle says in I. iii. 7, d:a- 
pepe & ovbev véos riv HAtKiav 7} 


xpdvov 7 Eres. 

14. didmep otovrai tives K.T.A.] 
Ancient and modern views of 
legislation are in marked con- 
trast in this respect. See note 
on I. xiii. 3, and cf. V. xi. 1, 
6 vdpos & py) KedXever amayo- 


15 


We must 
begin with 
Moral train- 
ing, and that 
must be 
enforced by 
external 
authority. 
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e 2 n 2 n - / > 
UTAKOUVTOMEVOV TOV ETLELK@S TOLS EOeat TpONYLEVOV, aTrEL- 
a ‘ x 3 / 9 / ‘ , 
Gover S€ Kat apvertépots ovat KOAATELS TE Kal TLuLMpLAS 
> 4 ‘ 2» > tf es. > td “ ‘ ‘ 
erriTiBévat, Tous 8 aviarous ddws eEopifew Tov pev yap 
> A \ “ “‘ ‘ n al / / 
ETLELKN KAL TPOS TO KaNOV CavTa THO Noy TreLOapy7ceLy, 
‘ XN t a? , ¢ / ¢ 
Tov d€ pavrov ndovi»s opeyouevov AUTTn KoraLedOas Wo- 5 
ia ¢ ‘ / tal 7 / ‘ 
mep utrotuyiov. Aw Kai pact dety Toravtas yiver Oat Tas 
, F b. 2 a na? , ¢ a 
Auras dl waduor’ evayTLodvTat Tals wyaTrMpEvats nOovais. 
Iw 98 , ¥ N > + 5) N A 
11 Ex & ovv, cabarrep eipnrat, Tov ecopevov ayabov tpapn- 
a a iar A > e > 9 ; 
vat Karas Set Kat eOrc Ojvat, ef ovTwS Ev ETiTNSevpacW 
> / al me, / ” / c.f / ‘ 
erverkéot nv Kat wnt axovta wn’ éExovta mparrew Ta 
n ‘ é IX / rg n 
gavra, tavta be yiyvout av Brovpevois Kata Twa vovv 
N , > Ar. »¥ > , ‘ \ 9 N 
12 Kat Ta€w opOnv, eyovoay wyvv. H pev ovy ratpixn 
ld > ¥ \ 3 ‘ Jad ‘ > ra] Jar 
mpootakis ove exer TO LaXUpOV ovdée TO avayKatov, ovdé 
‘ ¢€ en > ‘ ‘\ / ¥ aw 
57 Orws 7 évos avdpos, wn Bacirews dvTos n Twos ToL- 
s ‘ , > ‘x ¥ 4 / * 
ovtou' 6 de vouos avayxactixny exer Svvapmwv, AOyos OV 
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15 


appeal to the nobler instincts of those in whom nature or good 
training has implanted such instincts, but to compel obedience 
from all others by pains and penalties, and, speaking gene- 
rally, by inflicting such pains as are most opposed to the 
offending pleasures. All this implies a guiding Intellect, 
with power to enforce its decrees. Where then is this to be 


I 


mt 


Parental 12 found? Parental authority, and indeed that of any single 
vannot ade. individual, except he be an absolute monarch, lacks that 
ey en- 

orce it. 


pevet, i.e, ‘quod lex non jubet 
vetat.’ 

2. Koddoers Te kal Ttpwpias] 
For this distinction see note on 
II. v. 7. 

7. al pddvor’ evavriodyrat k.T.A.] 
Compare the argument in II. iii. 
4, ai 8€ larpeiac da rev evavtiov 
mepvxact yiverOa. 

11. radra 8€ yiyvor’ dv] Se 
marks the apodosis or conclusion 
of the sentence. 


15. Adyos Sv «.r.d.] ‘being a 
declaration proceeding as it were 
from wisdom and intelligence.’ 
i.e. Law expresses in an imper- 
sonal form the conclusions of 
human wisdom, As expressing 
such conclusions, it commands 
our obedience, as doing so im- 
personally and in the abstract, 
it does not excite our resentment. 
Aristotle in the Politics describes 
Law as voids dvev dpéfews. 
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ato TLVOS Ppovricews Kat vou. 
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a \ ? / 
Kai trav pev avOpwray 


éxOaipovar Tous evayTwoupevors Tais oppais, Kaw opbds 
auto Spacw* 6 Sé voos ove éati érayOns TaTTwY TO 


2 y 
13 €7TLELKES. 


"Ev povn Se 7 Aaxedaipoviav moder per’ Odt- 


/ > tal fal al 
you 6 vowoberns eriperecav Soxet memouncOar tpodis 
> , > ‘ e a f 
TE Kal emiTndeupaTor’ ev Se Tals WrELaTALS TOV TrOEWY 
> ‘ n / \ a ed e 4. 
e&nwerntat TEept TOY ToLoUTwY, Kat En ExacTos ws Bovde- 
a 4 f »~w 2 / ld 
14 Tat, KUKAMTUKaS DewioTevwY Traidav 75 aroxyov. Kpa- 
\ > N ae) . \ 
TLSTOV pev oY TO ylyveOat KoLWNY ETrYmeheLaV Kal OpOnv 
‘ fal 7 NS 4 a > / c , 
kat Spav avto Svvacbar xown & eEapedoupevov éExactw 10 
, x / ag / / ‘ 
Bofevev dy mpoonxew Tois oderepos TeKvors Kat girous 
els apeTnv cupBarrecOat, ) mpoaipeicOai ye. Madiora 
x a 4 , > n > / 

& av todo Svvacbas SvEeev ex TOY eipnuevov vowobeTi- 
‘ , \ ’ n + 
KOS yevomevos* al wev yup Kowal emipederat SHrov Ste 

> a fal / 
Sia vopwv yiyvovrat, erveixeis 8 ai dia Tov oTrovdaiwv. 
/ > by Jar x / / 
Teypappevarv & 7) aypddwv, ovdev av S0kee Siahépe, 
Ior > ® 2 x ‘ / 4 Io? 
ovde 8 wy els 7) Toddot maidevOncovTat, wWaTrep ovd 


power. 


Law however possesses it, and its interference is not 
13 resented as that of a fellow-man would be. 
14 ever Law seldom even attempts such an aim; 


Practically how- 
and, failing 


that, the duty devolves upon each individual in his own 


sphere. 


It is clear however that he will best perform it by 


becoming acquainted with the principles of Legislation, seeing 


4. AaxeSatpoviov] See note on 
I. xiii. 3. 

8. kuxAwmixds Oepiorevor] In 
allusion to the often-quoted patri- 
archal society of the Cyclops de- 
scribed by Homer, Od. ix. 114-5: 

Ocproreder 58 Exacros 
maiiwy 78 GAdxwv, ovd" aAAjAwy adé- 
youowr. 

10. Spav aird Svvacba) ‘ that 
there be power to carry it out.’ 


This is explained by ¢yovoay 
loxvv in § 11 above. 

13. vopoOeriKds ‘yevdpevos] 
Legislation is naturally the high- 
est branch of zroditixy. See § 20, 
Jin, of this chapter. At the very 
outset (in T. ii. 8) Aristotle de- 
scribed Ethics as rodcrixy tes, and 
this concluding chapter brings 


out the connexion still more: 


forcibly. 


15 


The State 
could do so, 
but seldom 
attempts it. 
Individuals 
must there- 
fore do the 
best they 
can, and 
they must 
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: a ‘ a ‘ a ”. > 
ETL MOUVTLKHS KAL YUUVATTLKHS Kal TOV arAwY ETLTNOEV- 
, ¢ ‘ > en , , ‘ , 
patov. “Qoep yap €v Tais Todeow enoxvEL TA VoLipa 
‘ ae a x, 9 7 7 c N , a A 
Kal Ta €On, OUTW Kat EV OLKiaLS Ob TATPLKOL AoYyoL Kat TA 
¥ \ om” A ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ > 
€0n, Kai eT wadXov bia THY cvyyEvEeray Kal Tas EevEpye- 
/ o- , ‘ , \ ? a a“ 
clas’ mpovTapyovot yap otépyovTes Kal evTrebeis TH 
¢ ” ‘\ ‘ / € d “ 
15 duce. "Ere d¢ nai Suadépovow ai xa? Exaotov trawdeias 
a a , > x 3 a v2 ‘ ‘ a 
Tov KoWwar, aomep emt uaTpuins® eaBorov pev yap tT» 
TUpETTOVTL oupspeper jouxia Kai dawria, Twi & tows od, 
‘ 
3 Te TVKTLKOS Lows OU TaCL THY aur pany meperiOn- 
ow. "EfaxpiBotobar $n dokevev a av Had ov TO nal é éxao- 
Tov idias THS emipedeias yevomerns: padrXov yap Tob 
mpoodopou Tuyxavel ExaaTos. "ARN erypedn Bein pev av 
» 
apiora Kal &v Kat iarpos Kat yomvaaris Kai Tas addos 
0 To KaOdXou cidws, STL TaTW % TOis ToLoLaSe TOD KoL- 
a ‘ © > a / / s > 4 > ‘ 
16 vou yap at emiaTHpat Eyota Te Kat evoiv. Ov pv 
> ‘ . ¢f InN ¥ , A > 
“AX Kal Evos TOS oVvdeY Lows K@AVEL KAAS ETLpWENN- 
an x3 / ¥ / 3 al 7 
Ojvat Kai averictnpova dvta, Teeapevov § axpiBas Ta 
/ 24) e fF > > ‘ , . 
cuuBaivovta ep éxdotm Ss eutreipiav, Kabarep Kai 
> . o¥ a € a ¥ 9 «7s Jor 
tatpot eviot Soxovow éavTa@y apioTtot eivat, éTép@ ovdev 


act on the 


saine prin- that the moral training of society—the main object of all good 
ciples as 


those which  legislation—and that of individuals must be guided by the 


shouldguide same principles, and also that parental authority is to the 
lation, ~—>- family what laws are to the State. The former has indeed 


The special | the advantage of resting upon natural affection and mutual 


pallet m 15 good- -will; and this home-training has the further merit that 
claimed for It can adapt its treatment better to the special circumstances 
Pietion do Of individuals, and that it can enter into minuter details. But 


not super- even 60 it is best dealt with by those who have studied the pro- 
sede the use ss : ar +s 

of such blem in its general form; just as the scientific physician sur- 
general 


Knowledge, £6 passes the empiric, although the latter may occasionally effect 


9. od Thy adrny paxny wepiri- similarly used in the sense of 
Onor] ‘ does not impart the same ‘conferring’ or ‘imparting,’ with 
style of fighting.’ TleperiOévar is xpdros, rypiy, édevOepiay, etc. 
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x , > U tart 3 @ »” a 
av Suvapevot emapxecat. Oudev § nrtov icws TH ye Bov- 
Xo / a / 6 ‘ 6 n?rs ‘ 6 sro 
HEV Texvixw yeverOat Kat Dewpntix@ emt TO Kaforov 
3 aN > 7 / ¢€ ‘ 
Basworeor eivas do€evev av, Kaxeivo yvwpictéov ws Evdé- 
” . o4¢ N n a) , 
17 YeTaL Elpntat yap OTL Trept TOVO at EmioTHpar. Taya 
.) \ a 4 >? / / ad ” K 
de Kat To Bovropev@ Ss emiuercias Bertiovs Trovety, ete 5 
‘ ae ae a / / ’ 
TOAAOUS, ELT OALYOUS, VomobeTiK@ TreipaTéoy yeverOaL, EL 
x / > x / e »” og ‘ > ‘\ x 
Sia vopwv ayabot yevoiwe? av. “Ovtiwa yap ovv Kat Tov 
, a a > »¥ a / ~ \? 
mpotebevta Siabeivas KaN@s ovK ETL TOU TUXOVTOS, AA 
4 ‘ tal Ia/ ef > > 3 a ‘ fal 
€LTFEP TLVOS, TOU ELOOTUS, WaTTEP ET LaTPLKNS Kal TOV 
a e ? 4 , X / ? 2 
18 Aowrav wy EoTW eTipereta Tis Kat Ppovnats. “Ap ovv 
‘ a > / t a a \ / > 
peta TOUTO EeTioKETTTEOV TODEV 7H TAS VoMoOeETLKOS yévoLT 
” ry , > \ A ‘ a a 
av TIS; 7 Kabatrep ETL TOV ANAWV, TAPA TOV TONTLKY ; 
, ‘ Ms n a x > cd 
poptov yap edoxes THS ToduTiKHS elvat. “H ovy dSpovov 
‘ x, 8 a “~ ‘ fol 3 a. 
aivetat emt THS TOMTLKNS KAL TOV AOLTOY ETLoTHU@V TE 
. , > ‘\ ‘ lal »”. c 3 Y / 
Kat Suvapewy ; Ev weV Yap TOLS aAXoLS OL avTOL daivovTaL 


10 


17 startling cures. On the same principle then we maintain that 
the best educator in private life is he who understands the 
18 general principles of legislation. Next we ask—How is such 
knowledge to be acquired? At first we should be inclined 
to answer—From Statesmen: but strange to say in Politics 
theory and practice are dissevered. Those profess to teach 
who do not practise, viz. the Sophists: others practise but do 


These prin- 
ciples can- 
not be learn 
at present 
either from 
Statesmen, 
who are 
empirics, 


@pdvnots also is specially prac- 


7. tov mporeOévra] ‘ any given 
tical wisdom. See note on II. 


case that may be put before you.’ 


This is the great point of differ- 
ence between scientific and em- 
piric knowledge. The latter may 
chance to achieve great success 
in one or two single cases (see 
§ 16 init.), the former alone can 
deal with any case. 

10. émipéXcca] ‘attention’ or 
‘practice.’ See I. ix. 4, dua 
twos pabnoews Kal émpedelas. 


vi. 15 and B. VI. ¢. v. through- 
out. 

13. é3éxec] The nominative ap- 
parently is vouodecia understood 
from vopoGerixds, and the refer- 
ence is probably (as Grant sug- 
gests) to I. ii. 7, or it may be to 
VI. viii. 2, 

14. émornpav kal duvdpewr] 
See note on I. i. 4. 


or from 
professed 
teachers (the 
Sophists), 
who are 
charlatans, 


19 


20 


19 


20 
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, , / %.9 a > 9 > A 
Tus Te Suvapers TapadiOovTes Kal EvepyouvTEs aT aUTaY, 
2 ’ N ‘ a Ses a | 
olov iatpot Kai ypadeis: ta S€ trodTiKa emaryyédXovTat 
‘ , e ‘ , ? a A > x >. > 
pev SidacKew ot cofiotai, tpatte 5 avta@y ovdelis, adr 
ot modTevopevor, ob Sokarev av Suvaper Twi TodTO TpaT- 
Tew Kal éurrerpia paddov 7) Savoia: ove yap ypadov- 
n , 
Tes, OUTE déyoures epi T@V TOLOUTWY paivovrat (aioe 
KaddLOV HV lows v7) Adyous SucaviKous TE Kal Snumyopi- 
Kous), ovd’ av TOMTLKOUS METOLNKOTES TOUS aperépous 
vieis } Twas GdXous Tov dirwr. 
> s r 
edvvavTo" oUTe yup Tais TodeowW apewov ovdev KaTEN- 
mov dv, ovf avtois vmdpkar mpoddowT av waddov Tis 
, , Par ‘ ~ , > 7 
tovautns Suvapews, ovde by Tois Pirtatows. Ov pny 
/ 4 € > / /. Jas ‘ 
fiKpov ye €ouxev ) EuTretpia cupPBadrecOar ovde yap 
> 7 x” ‘ a a , , X 
eylyvovt av Sia THs wodTiKHS GuvnOeias TrodTiKoL S10 
ne a a 4 
Tols epiepevors TEpt TroduTiKHS Edevar mpocdeiv EorKev 
> , a ‘ n e 3 / / 
euTretpias. Tov S¢ codiotav o1 erayyeddopevot wav 
not profess to teach, viz. Statesmen. As to the latter, they 
seem to act by a sort of instinct and from experience rather 
than on fixed principles; they never write or speculate upon 
Politics; they cannot even train their children and their 
friends in their own profession, as they doubtless would if 
they could. Still we would not depreciate the value of ex- 


perience, which is an essential condition of the knowledge of 
Statesmanship. As to the former (viz. the Sophists), they 


4, After of roAtrevdépevor under- 
stand mpdrrovow. 

6. xairot xdddvov x«.t.A.] Not 
improbably a sneer at the states- 
man and orator Demosthenes, all 
of whose writings are oratorical 
and not political. 

12. ob pay pixpdv ye x.T.A.] 
This is to correct the apparent 
depreciation of the value of ex- 
perience involved in the above 


censure of practical statesmen. 

14. qroAcrixijs ovvnbetas] ‘fami- 
liarity with political life.’ The 
fact that this, apart from a body 
of fixed and conscious principles 
(1. 4), makes men statesmen, is 
a proof of the importance of prac- 
tical experience. 

15. mpoodeiv] On the force 
of this compound see note on 
I. x. 9. 


Evnoyov & jy, evrep | 
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daivovtas moppw elvar tod Siddtau: Sdws yap ovde 
motov TL éoTw iy mept Tota igacww" ov 4p | ay Ty 
auTny 7 PuTopiKy ovde yelp eviBecay, oud & av @ovto 
padtov elvat TO vopoberjoat ovvayayovrt TOUS evBor- 
povvras TOV vowwv ewdeEac ba Yap elvat Tous dpi- 
oTOUs, domep ovde Ty eon odcay ouvesews Kal 
To Kpivas opOas péytotov, Bomep ev Tols KATA povCL- 
Ky" ob yap eurerpor wept Exacta Kpivovew opbds Ta 
épya, kat 80 ov i) TOS emurenetrat ounacr, Kal Tole 
moos ouvader tois 8 a drreipous ayarnrov TO ad Siadav - 
Oavew ci ev Kanes memointat TO épyov, domep ert 

ypapurns. | Oi be vowot THS TOT LENS Epryous éoikacw" 
mas ouv ex TOUT@Y vopoberiKos yevour’ av THs, y TOUS 
dpiotous Kpivat ; ov yap daivovtat ovd iatpiKol éx TeV 
know nothing about the subject they profess to teach: else 
they would not confuse it with, or even rank it below, the 
Art of Rhetoric, nor absurdly fancy that a mere selection of 
the best laws from various systems constitutes Statesmanship, 
forgetting that the whole pith of the matter lies in the principle 
on which the selection is made. Experience and practice 
alone, in this as in other arts, can qualify a man to form any 


but a very rough judgment of results, and still more of the 
means which lead to them. The mere study of collections of 


6. domep ovd€ rhv éxhoyny 
x.7.A.] In what is called a sys- 
tem of ‘ Eclecticism,’ the real sys- 
tem is the principle on which the 
selection is made. The fact that 
the selected details form parts of 
other systems is a secondary and 
accidental consideration. 

10. rots 8 dmeipots x.t.A.] The 
practical results of asystem when 
at work isa matter that any one 
living under it can form some 
opinion about, The means best 


adapted to secure any given re- 
sults, their compatibility with 
other conditions (8¢ Sv... cvr- 
ade.), and so forth, can only be 
estimated by those who have 
special training and experience. 
From the latter consideration 
Bacon says that popularity is a 
positive objection against any 
system of a philosophical charac- 
ter, and from the former he 
makes an exception in favour of 
‘Politics and Theology.’ 


Hence we 
propose to 
investigate 
the subject 
of Politics 
for our- 
selves. 
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/ al / / 
ouyypappatav yiverOar. Kairos TEelpavTar rye Aeyerw 
ov povov Ta Ocparrevpara, GAA Kal ws iadeiev ay 
Kat as Set Ocparrevew éxdotous, Eredopevor tas é€ers. 

n N a { - 9 , p) 9 a a 
Tavra Se tois pev eutreipors opedipa eivas Soxel, Tots 
3 é > tal MM > ‘ lo / ‘ 
8 averictnpoow axpeia. “Iows ovv kat Tdv voywv Kai 
a fal \ a ‘ / a“ 
TOV TONTELOY ab cuvaywyat Tois pev Suvapevors Oewpy- 
\ en , a of > , ‘ rn , 
Cal Kal KplWal TL KAN@S ] TOVVAVTLOY Kat Tole TrOLOLS 
, ” ik ” a ¥ ee. a 
dppyorret, eUXpNOT av ein’ Tois & avev eeews Ta TovauTa 
BreEvovon TO meV Kpivew KAN@S ove ay Umrdpxory él BH 
apa auToparor, EVTVYETWTEPOL 8 eis ta’Ta Tax’ ay ye- 
voLvTo. 
if 3 a / > ¢ x . 
TlapaXirrovtwy ovv Tov TpoTEepwv avEepEevvyToV TO TEpL 
A / > ‘ > / n 
THs vouobecias, avtous émicxéacbat paddov Bédtiov 
4 Noo, ‘ ‘ / ica ° ¢ ¢ 
tows, Kat ddws 8y epi TrodcTEias, Gras es Suvapw 7 
‘ 4 > , / a a x 
mept Ta avOpwrwa pirocopia TerewOy TI parov pev 
laws can never make a man a Statesman. The most we can 
say is that such a study may be useful to those who have 
already gained something of the Statesman’s mind. 
The field then is still open: a fresh and independent in- 
vestigation of the true principles of Statesmanship is called 
for to complete the subject of the Science of Human Life. 


We propose therefore to undertake such an investigation, 
availing ourselves of the labours of our predecessors in that 


l. ovyypappdrey] ‘treatises,’ 
—not, as it is sometimes trans- 
lated, ‘ prescriptions ’—as is clear 
from what follows. 

10. evouverarepor] ‘more in- 
telligent.” Though the study of 
medical treatises, or of collec- 
tions of laws, can never make 
men physicians or statesmen, it 
may make them more intelligent 
and ‘appreciative’ in such sub- 
jects respectively. 


15. 9 wept ra dvOpmmwa pido- 
copia] This term was considered 
by Aristotle to include Ethics, 
Economics, and Politics—three 
practical Sciences dealing with 
the life and conduct of man in 
reference to himself, to his family, 
and to society respectively. The 
subject of Economics, though not 


10 


mentioned here, occupies the first © 


Book of the so-called ‘ Politics’ 
of Aristotle. 
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ovV el TL KATA Mépos elpyTaL Kains uro TOV Tporyeve- 
aTépwy meipabapev erenBeiv, elra Tov ournryeveov 
TomTeav Oewpicat Ta Troia aoter Kat Pbeiper Tas 
TONES KAL Ta Tole éxadoTas TOV TONLTELOY, Kal Sia Tivas 
aitias ai pev Karas, ai Se tTovvavtiov ToduTevovTat 
Bewpnbevtwy yap TovTwY Tax’ av wadrov ovvidowpev Kab 
mola TroduTela apioTn, Kal TOS éxadoTn taxGeica, Kat 
tiot vopows Kat EOeor xpwpévn. Aéyopev ovv apta- 
pevot. 


field, as well as of the experience supplied by constitutions 
that have already existed. Hence we may perhaps gather 
what is the most perfect form of government, and also what 
laws and customs are best suited to each particular form. 


2. ovrpypévov trodirecov] ‘col- as some suppose, in reference to 
lections of constitutions ;’ in re- a collection framed by Aristotle 
ference to such guvaywyal as are himself. Fragments said to be- 
mentioned above in § 21; or else, long to such a work still exist. 


PRINTED BY T, AND A, CONSTABLE, PRINTERS TO HER MAJESTY, 
AT THE EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


ERRATA. 


P. xli. L. 17 from top, read Oewpnrexi). 

P. xlvii. 1. 8 from bottom, dele the comma after ‘choice,’ and for 
the second ‘or’ read ‘nor’ (between the words ‘purpose’ and 
‘merely ’). 

P. 2, notes, 1. 2 from bottom, for evepyeia read évépyerat. 

P. 6, text, l. 13, for ofca read ovca. 

P. 8, notes, lL 4, for ém read éni. 

P. 9, text, 1. 11, for rois read rois. 

P. 12, text, 1. 3, read émurodalovcas. 

P. 31, notes, 1. 7, for d-epyov read d-tpyov. 

P. 44, notes, 1. 5, for ppovipds read ppdvipos. 
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“This is a handy, clearly printed school 
edition of Shakspere’s bright play. The 
notes are sensible, and not overdone, and 
the Introduction is helpful.”—A thenaeum. 


MACBETH. 
Edited by the SAME. 


“A very excellent text, very ably 
annotated.” —Standard. 

“The plan of giving a brief sketch of 
each character in the play lends additional 
interest to it for the young learner, The 
notes are mainly explanatory, and serve 
the same useful purpose of clearing away 
difficulties from the path of the young 
reader. Of all school Shaksperes, this 


CorRIOLANUS. 


“The Notes are clear, to the point, and 
brief, and for the most part excellent.”— 
Standard, 


25.3; paper cover, Is. 6d. 


seems to us considerably the best.”— 
Educational Times. 

““* Macbeth’ is now added to these 
handy, neatly printed, and_well-anno- 
tated editions of Shakspere’s Plays. Mr. 
Moberly’s historical and critical remarks 
in the Introduction will be of great value 
to the student.”—Record. 


2s. 6d. ; paper cover, 25, 


Edited by ROBERT WHITELAW, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby 
School, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


“The way in which the play is edited 
displays careful scholarship, and the whole 
edition is extremely well adapted for school 
use.”—Educational Times. . 

“This number of the Rugby Edition of 


HAMLET. 


Select Plays of Shakspere we think the 
best of the series. There is more effort than 
before to bring out the characteristics of 
the central figure of the play, the Notes are 
fuller, and the glossary too.”—A theneum. 


2s. 6d. ; paper cover, 2s. 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES E, MOBERLY, M.A. 


“* Surely these are good times for students 
of our literature. ‘The number of scholarly, 
well-edited handbooks, and annotated edi- 
tions of masterpieces, both in prose and 

etry, is continually augmenting. The 
introductions in this edition are particularly 
good, rising above the dull level of anti- 
quarianism into a region of intelligent and 
sympathetic comment and analysis not 


Tue TEMPEST. 


often reached in school-books, We know 
by experience that Shakspere may be so 
read in schools as to combine a considerable 
amount of philological and grammatical 
teaching with a cultivation of the imagina- 
tion and taste, perhaps more serviceable 
still, The Rugby Edition will do well 
either for school or home reading.” —Lon- 
don Quarterly Review. 


Edited by J. SURTEES PHILLPOTTS, M.A., Asststant-Master in 


Rugby School, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


[Zn the Press. 
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Edited by the SAME. 
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MATHEMATICS 
Rivington’s Wathematical Series 


The following Schools, amongst many others, use this Series :—Eton : 
Harrow: Winchester: Marlborough: Shrewsbury: Charterhouse: Chelten- 
ham : Clifton College: City of London School: Haileybury : Tonbridge : 
Durham; Fettes College, Edinburgh: H.M.’s Dockyard School, Sheer- 
ness: The College, Hurstpierpoint : King William’s College, Isle of Man : 
St. Peter’s, Clifton, York: Birmingham: Bedford: Felsted: Christ’s 
College, Finchley: Liverpool: Windermere: Eastbourne: Brentwood. 


OPINIONS OF TUTORS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 


I beg to state that I have used Mr. 
Hamblin Smith’s various mathematical 
works extensively in my Lecture Room 
in this College, and have found them 
admirably adapted for class teaching. A 
person who carefully studies these books 
will have a thorough and accurate know- 
ledge of the subjects on which they treat.” 
—From H. A. Morgan, Tutor of Fesus 
College, Cambridge. 

“T can say with pleasure that I have 
used your books extensively in my work at 
Haileybury, and have found them on the 
whole well adapted for boys.”— From 
Thomas Pitts, M.A., Senior Mathemati- 
cal Master at Haileybury College. 

“T have used all Mr. Hamblin Smith’s 
Mathematical Works with my pupils, and 
have invariably found that greater progress 
has been made than when using other 
works on the same subjects. I believe the 
mathematical student, in the earlier part 
of his reading, cannot do better than con- 
fine his attention to these works. The 
investigations are simple and straightfor- 
ward, while the arrangements of the text 
and the printing are admirable. The 
chapters are not too long, and they all 
contain numerous Examples worked out, 
with others, for exercise. His edition of 
Euclid cannot be too highly commended. 
Here the pupil will always find the figure 
facing the text, and, I may add, I have 
never seen a work on Geometry in which 
the figures of the IVth Book so forcibly 
strike the eye with their meaning. Mr. 
Smith has eliminated the so-called Rule of 
Three from his Arithmetic, and substituted 
the more rational method of First Principles. 


Both the Algebra and Trigonometry are 
well suited for Schools. Numerous illus- 
trative examples worked out with well- 
chosen collections for practice will be found 
in his Statics and Hydrostatics. In all 
cases the answers are given at the end of 
each work. I consider Mr. Smith has sup- 
plied a great want, and cannot but think 
that his works must command extensive 
use in good schools.”—From $. Henry, 
B.A., Head-Master, H.M. Dockyard 
School, Sheerness, and Instructor of En- 
gineers, RN. 

““We have used your Algebra and Trigo- 
nometry extensively at this School from 
the time they were first published, and I 
thoroughly agree with every mathematical 
teacher I have met, that, as school text- 
books, they have no equals. The care you 
have taken to make clear every step, and 
especially those points which always used 
to baffle the boy-intellect, has rendered 
these subjects capable of being read, doth 
in the time it usually took to read one. 
The ample supply of easy problems at the 
end of each chapter enables the student to 
acquire confidence in his own powers, and 
taste for his work—qualities, as every 
teacher knows, indispensable to success. 
We are introducing your Euclid gradually 
into the School.”--From Rev.B. Edwardes, 
Senior Mathematical Master at the Col- 
lege, Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. 

“The Algebra is the gem of the series, 
especially as compared with other works 
on the same subject—no point is left unex- 

lained, and all is made perfectly clear. 
he series is a model of clearness and in- 
sight into possible difficulties ; by the aid 
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of these works a student has only his own 
inattention to thank if he fails to make 
himself master of the elements of the 
various subjects.” — From Rev. ¥. F. 
Blake, St. Peter’s College, Clifton, York. 
“‘T have much pleasure in stating that 
we have for some time used your Algebra 
and Trigonometry, and found them admir- 
ably adapted for the purposes of elementary 
instruction. I consider them to be the 
best books of their kind on the subject 
which I have yet seen."—From Yoshua 
Fones, D.C.L., Head-Master, King 
William's College, Isle of Man. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


“Your works on elementary Mathe- 
matics have been in constant use in this 
School for the last two or three years, and 
I for one have to thank you very much for 
elucidating many points which have always, 
in my experience, formed great stumbling- 
blocks to pupils. I have no doubt the 
better these works are known, the more 
generally will they be adopted in Schools.” 
from A. L. Taylor, M.A., Head-Master 
of the Ruabon Grammar School, 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, and 
late Lecturer at St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 


I2mo. 35, 


“Tt is evident that Mr. Hamblin Smith 
is a teacher, and has written to meet the 
special wants of students, He does not 
carry the student out of his depth by sud- 
den plunges, but leads him gradually on- 
ward, never beyond his depth from any 
desire to hurry forward. ‘The examples 
appear to be particularly well arranged, so 
as to afford a means of steady progress, 
With such books the judicious teacher will 
have abundant supply of examples and 
problems for those who need to have each 
step ensured by familiarity, and he will be 
able to allow the more rapid learner to tra- 
vel onward with ease and swiftness. We 
ean confidently recommend Mr. Hamblin 
Smith’s books. Candidates preparing for 
Civil Service examinations under the new 
system of open competition will find these 
works to be of great value.”—C7vil Service 
Gazette, 

“There are many valuable and charac- 
teristic features in Mr. Smith’s works which 
will meet with the approval of teachers, 
and taught wherever hey are used, The 
steps by which he leads the pupil are 
gradual but effectual, the examples are 
copious and well selected, the explanatory 
portions of the works are simple and con- 
cise, the whole forming an admirable ex- 
ample of the best means of writing scientific 


Without Answers, 25. 6d. 


treatises. A real teacher, knowing a 
teacher’s difficulties, and meeting them in 
the best possible manner, is what has long 
been wanted, and is what we have now 
obtained, It is a mistake to suppose the 
‘pupils’ make hard work of it; no such 
thing; it is the good, hard-working, de- 
voted, conscientious teacher who takes the 
difficulties upon himself; and therefore 
any writer who simplifies these scientific 
matters confers an incalculable boon upon 
thousands of teachers. Of course the 
pupils are benefited in proportion as their 
work is simplified ; but I maintain that it 
is the teachers who hail with delight the 
‘easy methods,’ A few words regarding 
each book before me. The Algebra pos- 
sesses one or two points of interest wales 
cannot be passed by in silence. The 
chapter on ‘ factors’ is excellent, and will 
prove very useful. Surds are not men- 
tioned till after quadratics. And this is as 
it should be, for, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, the master skips the chapter de- 
voted to surds to go on with quadratics, 
The chapter on quadratics is one of the 
best in the book, the examples being 
classified ; an idea which a save an 
immense amount of labour, and be highly 
appreciated.” —Quarterly Fournal of Edw 
cation, 


(See Specimen Page, No. 6.) 


AucesRA, Part II. 


By E. J. Gross, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 


Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 


[Zn the Press. 
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EXERCISES ON ALGEBRA. 
By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. 


Izmo, 


2s. 6d. 


Copies may be had without the Answers. 


“ The exercises are arranged on the fol- 
lowing plan :—Part I. conducts the student 
by gradual steps as far as Geometrical Pro- 

ression, each exercise having the limit of 
its extent specified in the heading by a 
reference to the chapters of my Elementary 
Algebra. Part II. contains papers of greater 
length and somewhat more difficulty than 
those in Part I. No question in these 
papers implies a knowledge of any part of 
Algebra beyond Geometrical Progression, 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A, 


I2mo. 


“The method of explanation is similar 
to that adopted in my Elementary Algebra. 
The examples, prugressive and easy, have 
been selected chiefly from College and Uni- 
versity Examination Papers; but I am in- 
debted for many to the works of several 
German writers, especially those of Dien- 
ger, Meyer, Weiss, and Weigand. I have 
carried on the subject somewhat beyond 
the limits set by the Regulations for the 


but at the end of each exercise one piece of 
bookwork is given. Part III. takes in the 
whole of the subject, so far as I have writ- 
ten on it in my treatise, especial prominence 
being given to that portion of the work 
which follows the chapter on Geometrical 
Progression. ‘The questions in bookwork 
in Parts II. and III. follow the order in 
which the matters to which they refer are 
given in my treatise.” —/ 70m the Preface. 


45. 6d. 


Examination of Candidates for Honours in 
the Previous Examination, for two reasons: 
first, because I hope to see those limits ex- 
tended ; secondly, that my work may be 
more useful to those who are reading the 
subject in schools, and to candidates in the 
Local Examinations.”—From the Preface. 

“The arrangement of ‘Trigonometry is 
excellent.”—Quarterly Fournal of Educa- 


tion, 


(See Specimen Page, No. 5.) 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. 
I2mo. 


“This book is now published in such a 
form that it may meet the requirements of 
Students in Schools, especially those who 
are preparing for the Local Examinations, 
‘ The Examples have been 


35- 

selected from Papers set in Cambridge 
University Examinations. The proposi- 
tions requiring a knowledge of Trigono- 
metry are marked with Roman numerals.” 
—From the Preface. 


ELEMENTARY HyprostTarTICcs. 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. 
12mo. 


“The elements of Hydrostatics seem 
capable of being presented in a simpler form 
than that in which they appear in all the 
works on the subject with which I am 
acquainted, I have therefore attempted to 


35. 

give a simple explanation of the Mathe- 
matical Theory of Hydrostatics and the 
practical application of it” — From the 
Preface. 
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RIVINGTON'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES—continued. 
A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. 
Second Edition, revised. 
(See Specimen Page, No, 4.) 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. 
I2mo. 


I2mo. 
[Hust Ready. 


3s. 6d, 


Containing Books 1 to 6, and portions of Books 11 and 12, of 
Euc Lip, with Exercises and Notes, arranged with the Abbreviations 
admitted in the Cambridge Examinations. 

Part L., containing Books 1 and 2 of Euclid, 25.; limp cloth, rs. 6¢., 


may be had separately. 


“To preserve Euclid’s order, to rey 
omissions, to remove defects, to give brief 
notes of explanation and simpler methods of 
proof in cases of acknowledged difficulty— 
such are the main objects of this edition of 
the Elements. The work is based on the 
Greck text, as it is given in the editions of 
August and Peyrard, To the suggestions 
of the late Professor De Morgan, published 
in the Companion to the British Almanack 
for 1849, I have paid constant deference. 
A limited use of symbolic representation, 
wherein the symbols stand for words and 
not for operations, is generally regarded as 
desirable, and the symbols employed in 
this book are admissible in the ema 
tions at Oxford and Cambridge. I have 

enerally followed Euclid’s method of proof, 

ut not to the exclusion of other methods 
recommended by their simplicity, such as 
the demonstrations by which I propose to 
replace the difficult Theorems 5 and 7 in 
the First Book, I have also atiempted to 
render many of the proofs, as, for instance, 
those of Propositions 2, 13, and 35 in Book 
I., and those of 7, 8, and in 13 Book IT., less 
confusing to the learner. In Propositions 
478 of Book II. I have made an important 
change, by omitting the diagonals from the 
diagrams, and the gnomons from the text. 
In Book III. I have given new proofs of 
the Propositions relating to the Contact of 
Circles, and made use of Superposition to 
prove Propositions 26-28. y treatment 
of the Fifth Book is based on the method of 


notation proposed by Professor De Morgan. 
The diagrams of Book XI, have been care- 
fully drawn, and the Exercises, many of 
which are attached as Riders to the Pro- 
positions, are progressive and easy. A com- 
plete series of the Euclid Papers set in the 
Cambridge Mathematical Tripos from 1848 
to 1872 is given.”—F rom the Preface. 

** Our space permits us to say but few 
words. The departure from the Euclidean 
form is not great, but it isa step in the right 
direction ; it is another addition to the chro- 
nicle of progress, and we are promised that 
the third book, now in preparation, ‘ will 
deviate with even greater boldness from the 
precise line of Euclid’s method,’ This is 
as it should be; there must be no haste, 
but a quiet, continued amendment upon 
previous methods, or we shall be plunged 
into greater difficulties than even Euclid 
presents. Throughout the work, those 
abbreviations allowed at the Cambridge 
examinations are used, thus, Z for angle, 
A for triangle, .*.* for because, .*. for there- 
fore, = for equals, and so on, enabling the 
Peopcsitios to be printed in much less space. 

e thus bring Mr. Smith’s works before the 
notice of our readers, confidently recom- 
mending them as being excellent treatises 
upon the various subjects of which they 
profess to treat. It is, however, our inten- 
tion to return to the ‘Geometry’ at another 
opportunity.”—Quarterly Journal of Edu- 
cation, 


(See Specimen Page, No. 3.) 


GEOMETRICAL Conic SECTIONS. 


By G, RicHARDSON, M.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester College, 
and late Fellow of St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo: 


[Just Ready. 
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Arithmetic, Theoreticaland Practical. 


By W. H. GirpiesTone, M.A., of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
Principal of the Theological College, Gloucester. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
Also a School Edition, Small 8vo. 35, 6d. 


Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. 


With a numerous Collection of Examples. 
By R. D. Beastey, M.A., Head-Master of Grantham Grammar 
School. 
I2mo. 35. 
The Examples separately :—Part I. 8¢. Part II. 15, 6d. 
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SCIENCE 


Preparing for Publication, 


SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS 


Edited by 
The Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, M.A., 
LATE PRINCIPAL OF THE COLLEGE, CHESTER. 

These Volumes are designed expressly for School use, and by 
their especial reference to the requirements of a School Class-Book, 
aim at making Science-teaching a subject for regular and methodical 
study in Public and Private Schools. 

An ELementary Cvrass-Book on Sounp. 
By GEORGE CAREY Foster, B.A., F.R.S., Fellow of, and Professor 
of Physics in, University College, London, 
An ELEMENTARY C1ass-Book ON ELEcrricity. 
By GEORGE CAREY Foster, B.A., F.R.S., Fellow of, and Professor 
of Physics in, University College, London. ; 
Botany FoR Crass-TEACHING. 
With Exercises for Private Work. 


Sy F. E. Kircuener, M.A., F.L.S., Assistant-Master at Rugby 
School, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Other Works are in preparation. 





An Easy Introduction to Chemistry. 


For the use of those who wish to acquire an elementary knowledge of 
the subject, and for Families and Schools. 


Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR Rio, M.A., date Principal of The Col- 
lege, Chester. 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [ust Ready. 
(See Specimen Page, No. 2.) 
’ 
A Vears Botany. 


Adapted to Home Reading. 
By FRANCES ANNA KITCHENER. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. [Mearly Ready. 
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LATIN 


Easy Exercises in Latin Prose. 


With Notes. 


By CHARLES Bice, M.A., Principal of Brighton College. 


Small 8vo. 


“ This little book is intended for use in 
Lower Forms—for boys who have just 
emerged from the Subsidia. Too much time 
is spent as a rule over exercises upon idio- 
matic sentences. The first object should 
be to teach a boy to construct a period and 
give him some command of language. Not 
till these two steps have been taken can 
he really appropriate those more difficult 
phrases and constructions which have little 
or no analogy in English, and are com- 
paws J rarely met with in reading Latin, 

have given a few Notes by way of Intro- 


Is. 4d. ; sewed, 9d. 


duction. Their object is not so much to 
instruct as to warn. It is a more important 
thing to make a boy feel a difficulty than 
to show him how to avoid it. I would 
suggest that, in the case of Exercises 1—21, 
the passages in Livy should be carefully 
read and explained in form. Then the 
English should be turned into Latin, and 
the Latin carefully corrected. Then a 
week or a fortnight afterwards, ae Exer- 
cise should be done over again orally and 
from memory.”—F rom the Preface. 


Latin Prose Exercises. 


For Beginners, and Junior Forms of Schools. 
By R. Prowpe Situ, B.A., Assistant-Master at Cheltenham 


College, 


[This Book can be used with or without the PuBLIc SCHOOL LATIN 


PRIMER.] 
Second Edition. 


“The object of this book is to teach 
Latin composition and English Grammar 
simultaneously, and it is believed that the 
beginner will find the acquisition of the 
former much easier, when he finds he is 
approaching it through routes, which turn 
out on inspection to be already familiar to 
him. This system has been tested for 
several years, and has always been found 
to work successfully.”— rom the Preface. 

This is certainly an improvement on 
the grammar-school method, and may be a 
step in the way of teaching English before 
Latin.” —Zxaminer. 

‘The plan upon which these exercises 
are founded { is decidedly a good one, and 
none the less so that it is a very simple 
one.”—Educational Times. 


Crown 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 


“This book differs from others of the 
same class in containing lessons in English 
to assist beginners in doing the Latin exer- 
cises. We quite agree with Mr. Smith as 
to the necessity of some knowledge of 
English and the principles of Grammar, 
as a qualification for writing Latin Prose 
correctly, His explanation of the more 
difficult constructions and idioms is very | 
distinct, and alto ether - book is highly 
satisfactory.” — 4 

“We have turned at random to various 
pages, and in each one have found the 
method the author has laid down for him- 
self in the Preface well carried out. The 
examples on the dative are done with 
special care and judgment.” — John Bull. 
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Flenry's First Latin Book. 


By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Twenty-first Edition, I2mo. 35. Tutor’s Key, Is. 


A Practical Introduction to Latin 


Prose Composition. 


By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, 


Sixteenth Edition. 8vo. 


Cornelius Nepos. 


6s. 6d. Tutor’s Key, ts. 6d. 


With Critical Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise 


on each Chapter. 


By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, 


* Fifth Edition. 


I2mo, 45. 


A First Verse Book. 


Being an Easy Introduction to the Mechanism of the Latin Hexa- 


meter and Pentameter. 


By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, 


Ninth Edition, 


Progressive 
Elegiac Verse. 


Iz2mo. 25, 


Etxercises 


Tutor’s Key, Is. 


wn Latin 


By C. G. Grrr, B.A., late Punior Student of Christ Church, Oxford; 
Llead-Master of the College, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Second Edition. 


“The selection is well made, and the 
Notes appear to be judicious.”-E xaminer. 

“*A very carefully prepared book, and 
will be useful to those who still find that 
time devoted to the making of Latin Verse 
is not time wasted.”—Standard, 

“Now that the absurdity of making all 
boys, however unfitted by nature, write 
Latin Verse is universally admitted, there 
isa danger of falling into the opposite 
error of supposing that the exercise can 

of no use to any. The comparatively 
few who, besides being able to read Latin 
poetry intelligently, have a taste for versifi- 
cation, may derive both advantage and 
leasure from it, and could not have a 
tter guide to direct them than Mr. Gepp, 


Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. Tutor’s Key, 5s. 


who cautions them against the faults to 
which they are liable, and furnishes them 
with such aids as will prevent them from 
being baffled by the difficulties of the task, 
without, however, relieving them from the 
necessity of mental exertion.” —A thenaum, 

“A well-planned 'and skilfully worked- 
out little book.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“There would probably be a less fierce 
set against a study, which is — oe po 
ful to those who have mastered it, had re- 
formers and reviewers had so pleasant a 
manual as Mr. Gepp’s to begin with. . . . 
We shall be glad Tone brief notice of this 
book leads to its introduction into Prepara- 
tory Schools.”—/dlustrated Review, 
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Materials and Models for Greek and 


Latin Prose Composition. 


Selected and arranged by J. ¥. SARGENT, M.A., Tutor, late Fellow, 
of Magdalen College, Oxford; and T, F, DALLIN, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Latin Version of (60) Selected Pieces 
Jrom Materials and Models. 


By J. Y. SARGENT, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 
May be had by Tutors only, by direct application to the Publishers. 


Classical Examination Papers. 


Edited, with Notes and References, by P. J. F. GANTILLON, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge; Classical Master in 
Cheltenham College. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Or interleaved with writing-paper, half-bound, tos. 6d. 


Ecloge Ovidiane. 


From the Elegiac Poems. With English Notes. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Twelfth Edition. 1I2mo. 2s. 6d, 


Cicero. 


With English Notes. 

Edited by THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 

I2mo. 

SELECTED ORATIONS. Third Edition. 4s. 
SELECTED EPISTLES. §5. 
THE TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS. Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 
De FINIBuS MALORUM ET Bonorum. 5s. 6d. 
CaTo Major, sIVE DE SENECTUTE DIALOGUS. 2s. 6d. 
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Terenti Comoediae. 
Edited by T. L. PapILion, M.A, Fellow of New College, and late 
Fellow of Merton, Oxford, 
ANDRIA ET EUNUCHUS. 
Crown 8vo. 45, 6d, 
forming a Part of the ‘‘ Catena Classicorum.” 


Fuvenats Satirae. 
Edited by G. A. Stmcox, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
THIRTEEN SATIRES. 
Second Edition, enlarged and revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Forming a Part of the “* Catena Classicorum,” 
(See Specimen Page, No. 7.) 


Persit Sattrae. 

Edited by A. PRETOR, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Classical 
Lecturer of Trinity Hall, Composition Lecturer of the Perse Grammar 
School, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. 
Forming a Part of the ** Catena Classicorum,” 


A Copious and Critical English. 


Latin Lexicon. 
By T. K, ARNOLD, M.A., and J. E. RIDDLE, M.A, 
New Edition. 8vo, 21s, 
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GREEK 


Lophon: an Introduction to the Art 
of Writing Greek lambic Verses. 


By the WRITER of ** Nuces” and ** Lucretilis.” 
Crown 8vo. 25. 


“This book contains a number of easy 
exercises, to be turned into Iambics, There 
are also some instructions for beginners in 
Greek verse-making, which are clearly put, 


and, we think, likely to be very useful to 
the class for whom they are designed.”— ° 
Educational Times., 


(See Specimen Page, No. 9.) 


A Table of Irregular Greek Verbs. 


Classified according to the arrangement of Curtius’s Greek Grammar. 
By FRANCIS STORR, M.A., Assistant-Master in Marlborough College. 


Ona Card. Is, 


Selections from Lucian. 


With English Notes. 


By EVELYN ABBOTT, Assistant-Master in Clifton College. 


Small 8vo, 


“A very useful edition of ‘ Lucian,’ with 
a series of clear and remarkably carefully 
written notes, which cannot fail to be of 
service to all students of this wily old 
Greek. It is by far the best school edition 
we have seen,” —Standard. : 
“Mr. Abbott has done wisely in publish- 
ing a selection from Lucian, an author, 
of whose writings are just suited to 
ys who know enough Greek to read an 
easy prose author. is references to the 
English poets and the exercises for re- 
translation are good points in his book.”— 
Atheneum. 
* Lucian is certainly an author who de- 
serves to be more read than he is. His 
style is easy enough, and his matter by no 


35. 6d. 


means mninbaeeae. Perhaps these selec- 
tions may do something towards populariz- 
ing him. They seem well-chosen and the 
notes are ample. . . . The introduction, 
giving a sketch of Lucian and his works, 
is very well and pleasantly written.”— 
Educational Times. 

**We are predisposed to welcome Mr. 
Abbott’s selections from a favourite author, 
more producible and easier to master than 
Aristophanes, and yet little, if at all, less 
entertaining. ..... We have found the 
critical and explanatory notes sound and 
serviceable. . . . The dialogues, of which 
Mr. Abbott supplies such excellent samples, 
will be excellent and delightful reading.” — 
Saturday Review, 
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Extracts from Flerodotus. 


The Tales of Rhampsinitus and Polycrates, In Attic Greek. 

Edited, with English Notes for use in Schools, by J. SURTEES PHILL- 
potts, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby School; formerly Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. 

In Wrapper. Crown 8vo. 9d. 


The Furst Greek Book. 


On the plan of ‘‘ Henry’s First Latin Book.” 
By THoMas KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. r12mo. 55. Tutor’s Key, Is. 6d. 


A Practical Introduction to Greek 


A cctdence. 
With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. 
By THoMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Eighth Edition. 8vo. 55. 6d, 


A Practical Introduction to Greek 
Prose Composition. 


By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, . 
Eleventh Edition. 8vo. 5s. 6d. Tutor’s Key, 15. 6d, 


Maduig's Syntax of the Greek Lan- 
guage, especially of the Attic Dratect. 


For the use of Schools. 
Translated by HENRY BROWNE, M.A., and Ldited by the late 
T. K. ARNOLD, M.A, 
New Edition, imperial 16mo. 8s. 6¢. 
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SCENES FROM GREEK PLAYS 


RUGBY EDITION 


Abridged and adapted for the use of Schools, by 
ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A., 


ASSISTANT-MASTER AT RUGBY SCHOOL, AND FORMERLY FELLOW OF 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


Small 8vo. 
ARISTOPHANES. 


Is, 6d. each. 


THE CLOUDS. THE FROGS. THE KNIGHTS. PLUTUS. 


EuRIPIDES. 


IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. THE CYCLOPS, ION, 


ELECTRA. 


" Mr, Sidgwick has put on the title-pages 
of these modest little volumes the words 
‘Rugby Edition,’ but we shall be much 
mistaken if they do not find a far wider 
circulation, The prefaces or introductions 
which Mr, Sidgwick has prefixed to his 
* Scenes’ tell the youthful student all that 
he need know about the play that he is 
taking in hand, and the parts chosen are 
those which give the general scope and 
drift of the action of the play.”—School 
Board Chronicle, 

**Each play is printed separately, on 
ee and in a neat and handy form. 
‘The difficult passages are explained by the 
notes appended, which are of a particularly 
useful and intelligible kind. In all respects 
this edition presents a very pleasing con- 
trast to the German editions hitherto in 
general use, with their Latin explanatory 
notes—themselves often requiring explana- 
tion. A new feature in this edition, which 
deserves mention, is the insertion in English 
of the stage directions. By means of them 
and the argument prefixed, the study of the 
play is much simplified.”—Scotsman. 

** A short preface explains the action of 
the play in each case, and there are a few 
notes at the end which will clear up most 
of the difficulties likely to be met with by 
the young student.” —£ducational Times. 

*€ Just the book to be put into the hands of 
boys who are reading Greek plays. They are 


carefully and judiciously edited, and form 
the most valuable aid to the study of the ele- 
ments of Greek that we have seen for many 
aday. The Grammatical Indices are espe- 
cially to be commended.” —A theneum., 

** These editions afford exactly the kind 
of help that school-boys require, and are 
really excellent class-books. The notes, 
though very brief, are of much use and 
always to the point, and the arguments and 
arrangement of the text are equally good 
in their way.” —Standard, 

** Not professing to give whole dramas, 
with their customary admixture of iambics, 
trochaics, and choral odes, as pabulum for 
learners who can barely digest the level 
speeches and dialogues commonly confined 
to the first-named metre, he has arranged 
extracted scenes with much tact and skill, 
and set them before the pupil with all need- 
ful information in the shape of notes at the 
end of the book; besides which he has added 
asomewhat novel, but highly commendable 
and valuable feature—namely, appropriate 
headings to the commencement of each 
scene, and appropriate stage directions dur- 
ing its progress.”—Saturday Review. 

‘ These are attractive little books, novel 
in design and admirable in execution... .. 
It would hardly be possible to find a better 
introduction to Aristophanes for a young 
student than these little books afford.”— 
London Quarterly Review. 


(See Specimen Page, No. 8.) 
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Hlomer for Beginners. 


IntaD, Books I.—III. With English Notes. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 


Third Edition, 12mo. 35. 6d, 


The Iliad of Homer. 


From the Text of Dindorf. With Preface and Notes. 


By S. H. ReyNowps, M.A,, Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. 
Books IL—XII. 6s. 
Forming a Part of the ** Catena Classicorum.” 


The [had of Homer. 


With English Notes and Grammatical References. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 


Fourth Edition. 12mo, Half-bound, 12s. 


A Complete Greek and Englhsh 


Lexicon for the Poems of Homer and 
the Homeride. 


By G. Cu. Crustus. Translated from the German. Edited by 
T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 


New Edition. I2mo. 9s. 


Materials and Models for Greek and 


Latin Prose Composition. 


Selected and arranged by J. ¥. SARGENT, M.A., Tutor, late Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford; and T. F. DALLIN, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Classical Examination Papers. 


Edited, with Notes and References, by P. J. F. GANTILLON, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of St. Fohn's College, Cambridge; Classical Master 
at Cheltenham College. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Or interleaved with writing-paper for Notes, half-bound, ros. 6d. 


Demosthenes. 


Edited, with English Notes and Grammatical References, by THOMAS 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, 
12mo. 
OLYNTHIAC OrATIONS. Third Edition. 35. 
PHILIPPIC OraTIONS. Third Edition. 4s. 
ORATION ON THE CROWN. Second Edition. 45. 6d. 


Demosthenis Orationes Privatae. 


Edited by ARTHUR HOLMES, M.A., Senior Fellow and Dean of 
Clare College, Cambridge, and late Preacher at the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall, 

Crown 8vo, 
DE CORONA. 55, 
Forming a Part of the ‘‘Catena Classicorum,” 


Demosthenis Orationes Publcae. 


Edited by G. H. Hestop, M.A., date Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of ° 
Queen’s College, Oxford; Head-Master of St. Bees. 
Crown 8vo. 
OLYNTHIACS, 2s, 6d, 
PHILIPPICS, 35. 
DE FALsA LEGATIONE, 6s. 
Forming Parts of the ‘Catena Classicorum.” 


lsocratis Orationes. 


Edited by JoHN Epwin Sanpys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
St. Fohn's College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 
Ap DEMONICUM ET PANEGYRICUS. 45. 6d. 
Forming a Part of the ‘‘Catena Classicorum.” 


\ or, in One Volume, 4s. 6d. 
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The Greek Testament. 


With a Critically Revised Text ; a Digest of Various Readings ; 
Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage ; Prolegomena ; 
and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the use of Theolo- 
gical Students and Ministers. 

By HENRY Atrorp, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. 


New Edition. 4 Vols.. 8vo. 102s, 


The Volumes are sold separately, as follows : 
Vol. I.—The Four Gospels. 28s, 
Vol. Il.—Acts to IJ. Corinthians. 245. 
Vol. IlI.—Galatians to Philemon, 18s. 
Vol. IV.—Hebrews to Revelation. 32s. 


The Greek Testament. 


With Notes, Introductions, and Index. 
By Cur. Wordsworth, -D.D., Bishop of Lincoln ; prenr Canon 
of Westminster, and Archdeacon, 


New and cheaper Edition. 2 vols. Impl. 8vo. 60s, 


The Parts may be had separately, as follows :— 
The Gospels, 16s. 
The Acts. 8s. 
St. Paul’s Epistles. 235. 
General Epistles, Revelation, and Index. 16s. 


An Introduction to Aristotle's Ethics. 


Books I,—IV. (Book X., ¢. vii—ix. in an Appendix.) With a Con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. Intended for the Use of Beginners and 
Junior Students. 

By the Rev. EDWARD Moork, B.D., Principal of S. Edmund Hall, 
and late Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea. 


Edidit, emendavit, crebrisque locis parallelis e libro ipso, aliisque 
ejusdem Auctoris scriptis, illustravit Jacopus E. T. RoGErs, A.M. 
Small 8vo. 45. 6d, Interleaved with writing-paper, half-bound. 6s. 
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Sophocles. 


With English Notes from SCHNEIDEWIN. 
Ldited by T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., ARCHDEACON PAUL, and HENRY 
Browne, M.A. 
I2mo, 


AJAX. 3s. PHILOCTETES. 3s. CEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 4s. CEDIPUS 
COLONEUS. 4s. ANTIGONE. 45. 


Sophochs Tragoediae. 


Edited by R. C. JEBB, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Public Orator of the University. 


Crown 8vo. 
Evectra. Second Edition, revised. 35. 6d. 
AJAX. 35. 6d. 


Forming Parts of the ‘‘Catena Classicorum.” 


A ristophanis Comoediae. 


Edited by W. C. GREEN, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge ; Assistant-Master at Rugby School, 


Crown 8vo. 


THE ACHARNIANS and THE KNIGHTS. 45. 
THE CLoups. 3s. 6d, 
THE Wasps. 3s. 6d. 


An Edition of ‘‘ THE ACHARNIANS and THE KNIGHTS,” revised 
and especially prepared for Schools. 45. 


Forming Parts of the ‘Catena Classicorum.” 


Herodoti Historia. 


Edited by H. G. Woops, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 
Book I, 6s, Book II. §s. 


Forming Parts of the ‘Catena Classicorum.” 
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A Copious Phraseological Enghsh- 
Greek Lexicon. 


Founded on a work prepared by J. W. FRADERSDORFF, Ph.D., /ate 
Professor of Modern Languages, Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Revised, Enlarged, and Improved by the late THOMAS KERCHEVER 
ARNOLD, M.A., aad HENRY BROWNE, M.A. 


Fourth Edition. 8vo. 215. 


Thucydidis Historia. 


Edited by CHARLES Bice, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church, Oxford ; Principal of Brighton College. 


Crown 8vo. 





Booxs I. AND II. 6s. 


Forming a Part of the ‘Catena Classicorum.” 
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DIVINITY 


A Companion to the Old Testament. 


Being a plain Commentary on Scripture History @own to the Birth 


of our Lord, 


Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 
[Especially adapted for use in Training Colleges and Schools.] 


“A very compact summary of the Old 
Testament narrative, put together so as to 
explain the connection and bearing of its 
contents, and written in a very good tone ; 
with a final chapter on the history of the 
Jews between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, It will be found very useful for 
its purpose. It does not confine itself to 
merely chronological difficulties, but com- 
ments freely upon the religious bearing of 
the text also.” —Guardian. 

“A most admirable Companion to the Old 
Testament, being far the most concise yet 
complete commentary on Old Testament 
history with which we have met. Here 
are combined orthodoxy and learning, an 
intelligent and at the same time interesting 
crea J of the leading facts of the sacred 
story. It should be a text-book in every 
school, and its value is immensely enhanced 
by the copious and complete index,”— 
John Bull. 

“The handbook before us is so full and 
satisfactory, considering its compass, and 
sets forth the history of the Old Covenant 
with such conscientious minuteness, that it 
cannot fail to prove a godsend to candidates 


for examination in the Rudimenta Religio- 
nis as well as in the corresponding school 
at Cambridge...... Enough has been 
said to express our value of this useful 
work, which cannot fail to win its way into 
our schools, colleges, and universities.”— 
English Churchman. 

‘The book is one that should have a wide 
circulation amongst teachers and students 
of all denominations.” —Sookseller. 

“This will be found a sufficient text- 
book for teaching Old Testament history. 
There are no lengthy comments and the 
plan of the work excludes arguments ; but 
the historical narratives are well condensed 
and the explanatory notes are scholarly and 
clear. The tone of the book is thoroughly 
reverent and Christian.”—London Quar- 
terly Review. 

“* As a text-book for the upper forms of 
schools and colleges and divinity students, 
this Companion of Old Testament history 
is, in consequence of its completeness, most 
valuable. ..... Interspersed throughout 
the volume are several important chrono- 
logical and genealogical tables.”—Pxdlic 
Optnion. 


(See Specimen Page, No. 10.) 


The Young Churchman's Companion 


to the Prayer-Book. 


Part I.—Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany. 
By the Rev. J. W. GEDGE, M.A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools for 


the Archdeaconry of Surrey. 


Recommended by the Lorp BisHop OF WINCHESTER. 


18mo. 





Is. 
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Prayers and Meditations for the 


Floly Communton. 
With a Preface by C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 
With rubrics and borders in red. Royal 32mo. 2s. 6d. 


A Manual of Confirmation. 


With a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens how to prepare them- 
selves for their First Communion. 


By EDWARD MEyRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Eighth Edition, Small 8vo. Is. 6d. 


Lhe Treasury of Devotion. 


. A Manual of Prayers for General and Daily Use. 


Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., 
Rector of Clewer, Berks. 


Sixth Edition. 16mo, limp cloth, 2s. ; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
Bound with the Book of Common Prayer, 3s. 6d. 


The Way of Life. 
7 A Book of Prayers and Instruction for the Young at School. With 
a Preparation for Holy Communion. 


Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. CarTER, M.A., 
Rector of Clewer, Berks. 
16mo, Is, 6d. 


The Lord’s Supper. 


By THomAs WILson, D.D., date Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
Complete Edition, with red borders, 16mo. 2s, 6d. 
Also a Cheap Edition, without red borders, 1s. ; or in paper cover, 62, 


Flousehold Theology. 


A Handbook of Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the 
Prayer-Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, 
&c., &e. ; 
By the Rev. JoHN HENRY Buunt, M.A. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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KEYS TO CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Small 8vo, 


“* Of cheap and reliable text-books of this 
nature there has hitherto been a great want. 
We are often asked to recommend books 
for use in Church Sunday-schools, and we 
therefore take this opportunity of saying 
that we know of none more likely to be of 
service both to teachers and scholars than 
these ‘Keys.’” — Churchman's Shilling 
Magazine. 


2s. 6d. 


“« Will be very useful for the higher classes 
in Sunday schools, or rather for the fuller 
instruction of the Sunday-school teachers 
themselves, where the parish Priest is wise 
enough to devote a certain time regularly 
to their preparation for their voluntary 
task.” —Union Review. 


A Key To THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF THE 


Hoty BIBLE, 


By the Rev. J. H. BLuNT, M.A. 


A Key TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF THE 


Book OF COMMON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. J. H. BLUNT, M.A, 


A Key To THE KNOWLEDGE oF CHURCH His- 


TORY (ANCIENT). 


Edited by the Rev. J, H. BLuNT, M.A, 


A Key To THE KNOWLEDGE oF CHURCH His- 


TORY (MODERN), 


Edited by the Rev. J, H. BLUNT, M.A. 


A Key to CuristiAN DoctTRINE AND PRACTICE, 
FOUNDED ON THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 
By the Rev. J. H. Buunt, M.A. 


A Key To THE NARRATIVE OF THE Four GOSPELS. 


By the Rev. JoHN PILKINGTON Norris, M.A., Canon of Bristol, 
Church Inspector of Training Colleges, and formerly one of Her Majesty's 


Inspectors of Schools. 


A Key To THE NARRATIVE OF THE ACTS OF THE 


APOSTLES. 


By the Rev. JOHN PILKINGTON Norris, M.A. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
The Campaigns of Napoleon. 


From M. Tuters’ “ Histoire du Consulat et de?Empire.” Edited 
with English Notes and Maps, for the use of Schools, by EDWARD 
E. BowEN, Master of the Modern Side Harrow School, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

4 Vols, Crown 8vo. 


Vol. I, ARCOLA. [Fust ready. 
Vol. II. MARENGO. [Fust ready. 
Vol. III. JENA. [ Preparing. 


Vol. IV, WATERLOO, [Preparing. 
(See Specimen Page, No. 12.) d 


Selections from Modern French A u- 


thors. 

Edited, with English Notes and Introductory Notice, by HENRI VAN 
Laun, formerly French Master at Cheltenham College, and now 
Master of the French Language and Literature at the Edinburgh 
Academy. 

Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 

I. Honore DE BALZAC. 

II, H. A. TAINE. 


The First French Book. 


On the plan of ‘‘ Henry’s First Latin Book.” 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, 
Sixth Edition, 12mo. 5§5.6d, Key, 25. 6d. 


The Furst German Book. 


. On the plan of ‘‘ Henry’s First Latin Book.” 

By THomMas KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., and J. W. FRA- 
DERSDORFF, Ph.D. 

Sixth Edition, 12mo, 55. 6d, Key, 2s, 6d. 
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The First Hebrew Book. 


On the plan of ‘‘ Henry’s First Latin Book.” 
By THoMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Third Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. Key, 3s. 6d. 


A Theory of Harmony. 


Founded on the Tempered Scale. With Questions and Exercises 
for the Use of Students. 

By JOHN STAINER, Mus. Doc., M.A., Magd. Coll. Oxon, Organist 
to St. Paul's Cathedral. 


Second Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Choristers Guide. 


By W. A. BaRRetT, Mus. Bac., Oxon, of St. Pauls Cathedral, 
Author of ‘* Flowers and Festivals.” 
Square 16mo. 


(See Specimen Page, No. 11.) 
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CATENA CLASSICORUM 


A SERIES OF 


CLASSICAL AUTHORS, 


Edited by Members of both Universities, under the direction of the Rev. 
ARTHUR HOLMES, M.A., Senior Fellow and Dean of Clare College, 
Cambridge, and late Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall; 


and 


The Rev. CHARLES Bice, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford; Principal of Brighton College. 


Crown 8vo, 


SoPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE. 


Edited by R. C. Jess, M.A.; Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Public Orator of the University. 


THE ELECTRA. 35. 6d. 


‘We have no hesitation in saying that 
in style and manner Mr. Jebb’s notes are 
admirably suited for their purpose. The 
explanations of pone points are sin- 
gularly lucid, the parallel passages gene- 
rally well chosen, the translations bright 
and graceful, the analysis bf arguments 
terse and luminous. Mr, Jebb has clearl 
shown that he possesses some of the quali- 
ties most essential for a commentator.”— 
Spectator. 

“ The Introduction proves that Mr. Jebb 
is something more than a mere scholar,— 
a man of real taste and feeling. His criti- 
cism upon Schlegel’s remarks on the Elec- 
tra are, we believe, new, and certainly just. 
As we have often had occasion to say in 
this Review, it is impossible to pass any 
reliable criticism upon school-bovks until 
they have been tested by experience. The 
notes, however, in this case appear to be 
clear and sensible, and direct attention to 
the points where attention is most needed.” 
—Westminster Review. 

‘Tn a concise and succinct style of Eng- 
lish annotation, forming the best substitute 
for the time-honoured Latin notes which 
had so much to do with making good scho- 
lars in days of yore, Mr. Jebb keeps a 
steady eye for all questions of grammar, 


THE AJAX. 


35. 6d, 


construction, scholarship, and philology, 
and handles these as they arise with a 
helpful and sufficient precision. In matters 
of grammar and syntax, his practice for the 
most part is to refer his reader to the pro- 

r section of Madvig’s ‘ Manual of Greek 

yntax:’ nor does he ever waste space and 
time in explaining a construction, unless it 
be such an one as is not satisfactorily dealt 
with in the grammars of Madvig or Jelf. 
—— as a pupil and a teacher has 
probably taught him the value of the whole 
some task of hunting out a grammar refer- 
ence for one-self, instead of finding it, 
handy for slurring over, amidst the hun- 
dred and one pieces of information in a 
voluminous foot-note. But whenever there 
occurs any peculiarity of construction, 
which is hard to reconcile to the accepted 
usage, itis Mr. Jebb’s general practice to 


' be ready at hand with manful assistance.”’ 


—Contemporary Review, 

“Mr. Jebb has produced a work which 
will be read with interest and profit by the 
most advanced scholar, as it contains, in a 
compact form, not only a careful summary 
of the labours of preceding editors, but also 
many acute and ingenious original remarks, 
We do not know whether the matter or the 
manner of this excellent commentary is de- 
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serving of the higher praise: the skill with 
which Mr. Jebb has avoided, on the one 
hand, the wearisome prolixity of the Ger- 
mans, and on the other the jejune brevity 
of the Porsonian critics, or the versatility 
which has enabled him in turn to elucidate 
the plots, to explain the verbal difficulties, 
and to illustrate the idioms of his author, 
All this, by a studious economy of space 
and a remarkable precision of expression, 
he has done for the ‘ Ajax’ in a volume of 
some 200 es.’ —A theneum. 

“An accidental tardiness in noticing 
these instalments of a Sophocles which 
promises to be one of the ablest and most 
useful editions published in this country 
must not be construed into any lack of 


JuvENALIS SATIRAE. 


due appreciation of their value. It seemed 
best to wait till more than one play had 
issued from the press ; but it is not too late 
to express the favourable impression which 
we have formed, from the two samples 
before us, of Mr. Jebb’s eminent qualifica- 
tions for the task of interpreting Sophocles. 
Eschewing the old fashion of furnishing 
merely a grammatical and textual commen- 
tary, he has concentrated very much of the 
interest of his edition in ‘the excellent and 
exhaustive introductions which face 
each play, and which, while excluding 
what is not strictly connected with the sub- 
ject, discuss the real matter in hand with 
acuteness and tact, as well as originality 
and research.”—Saturday Review. 


By G. A. Srmcox, M.A., Fellow and late Classical Lecturer of 


Queen's College, Oxford. 


New Edition, revised. and enlarged, 5s. 


“This is a very original and enjoyable 
Edition of one of our favourite classics.”— 
Spectator. 

“ Avery valuable and trustworthy school- 
book. he introduction, notes, and text 


Tuucypipis Historia. 


are all marked with scholarly taste, and a 
real desire to place in the hands of the 
learner all that is most effective to throw 
light upon the author.”—Standard, 


By CHARLES Bice, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford ; Principal of Brighton College. 


Books I. and II. 6s. 


‘Mr. Bigg in his ‘ Thucydides’ prefixes 
an analysis to each book, and an admirable 
introduction to the whole work, containing 
full information as to all that is known or 
related of Thucydides, and the date at 
which he wrote, followed by a very masterly 
critique on some of his characteristics as a 
writer.” —A theneum, 

“While disclaiming absolute originality 
in his book, Mr. Bigg has so thoroughly 
digested the works of so many eminent 
predecessors in the same field, and is evi- 
dently on terms of such intimacy with his 
author as perforce to inspire confidence. 
A well-pondered and well-written introduc- 
tion has formed a part of each link in the 
‘Catena’ hitherto published, and Mr, Bigg, 
in addition to a general introduction, has 
given us an essay on ‘ Some Characteristics 
of Thucydides,’ which no one can read 





without being impressed with the learning 
and judgment brought to bear on the sub- 
ject.” —Standard, 

‘We need hardly say that these books 
are carefully edited; the reputation of the 
editor is an assurance on this point. If the 
rest of the history is edited with equal care, 
it must become the standard book for school 
and college purposes.” — Fohkn Bull, 

“Mr. Bigg first discusses the facts of 
the life of Thucydides, then ses to an 
examination into the date at which Thucy- 
dides wrote; and in the third section ex- 
patiates on some characteristics of Thucy- 
dides. These essays are remarkably well 
written, are judicious in their opinions, and 
are calculated to give the student much 
insight into the work of Thucydides, and 
its relation to his own times, and to the 
works of subsequent historians,” —Museurm, 
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DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLICAE. 
By G. H. HeEstop, M.A., late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Queen's 
College, Oxford ; Head-Master of St. Bees. 


THE OLYNTHIACS. 2s. 6d. 
THE PHILIPPICS. 35. 
DE FAusaA LEGATIONE. 6s, 


\ or, in One Volume, 45. 6d. 


THE OLYNTHIACS AND PHILIPPICS. 


‘The annotations are scarcely less to be 
commended for the exclusion of superfluous 
matter than for the excellence of what is sup- 
plied. Well-known works are not quoted, 
but simply referred to, and information 
which ought to have been previously ac- 
quired is omitted.” —A thenaum, 

“Mr. Heslop’s critical scholarship is of 
an accurate and enlarged order. His read- 
ing of the chief authorities, historical, criti- 
cal, explanatory, and technical, has been 
commendably ‘hiscughs ; and it would be 


impossible to go through either the Olyn- 
thiacs, or Philippics, with his aid, and not 
to have picked up many pieces of informa- 
tion to add to one’s stock of knowledge of 
the Greek language and its use among the 
orators, who rendered its latter day famous. 
He is moreover an independent editor, and, 
we are glad to find, holds his own views as 
to readings and interpretations, undismayed 
by the formidable names that occasionally 
meet him in his way.”—Contemporary Re- 
view, 


DE FALSA LEGATIONE, 


‘* The ‘notes are full, the more difficult 
idioms being not only elucidated by refer- 
ences to grammars, but also illustrated 
by a wealth of apt and well-arranged 
quotations, Hence we imagine that the 
attentive reader will not be content with 
a single perusal of the commentary, but 
will find it worth while to have it by 
his side, when he is engaged upon other 
speeches of the Athenian orator. Mr. 

= gives us an historical introduction 
as well as occasional summaries and histori- 
cal notes, which seem to us just what they 
ought to be.” —A thena@um, 

“Deserves a welcome, There is abun- 
dant room for useful and handy editions of 
the chief orations of Demosthenes. Mr. 
Heslop has performed his editorial function 
faithfully and ably.” —Saturday Review. 

‘The volume before us well maintains 
the high repute of the series in which it 
appears. A good text, well printed, with 
careful but not too elaborate notes, is the 
main characteristic of it, as of previous 
volumes...... An able introduction is 
prefixed to it, which the student will find 
useful ; and altogether we cannot but feel 
how different the school-books of the present 
day are from those which we recollect.”— 
Fohn Bull. 

“A well-written introduction, carefully 
edited text, ample and excellent footnotes 
which include from time to time a short 
analysis of the text—and translations not 
less vigorous than accurate, make up a 
whole, which cannot fail to be equally ac- 


ceptable to both masters and scholars,”— 
Standard, 

** Mr. Heslop has shown very great criti- 
cal powers in the edition of the famous 
speech now before us, especially in his anno- 
tations. : tadeed. his array of 
authorities, grammatical, critical, technical, 
historical, and explanatory, is from first to 
last worthy of all praise; and nothing. can 
exceed the clearness of the historical essay, 
which he has prefixed as an introduction 
to the work.” —School Board Chronicle. 

“« In an elaborate introduction, the editor 
gives—what is eminently desirable for the 
student ps ghee. such a speech—an 
account of the intricate complications of 
Athenian politics in the period when the 
State was struggling to maintain itself 
against the preponderating power of Mace- 
donia. . . . In dealing with the text of his 
author, Mr, Heslop has exercised an inde- 
pendent judgment, while availing himself 
of the labours of other editors; and the 
grounds assigned for the course he has 
adopted will commend themselves to the 
attention of scholars. For the purposes of 
the student the commentary appended to 
the text affords all that is necessary in the 
way of judicious furtherance. Variations 
of reading are commented on, peculiarities 
of grammatical construction explained, and 
obscure allusions rendered intelligible by 
means of collateral information, An index 
affords the means of ready reference to the 
more important notes.”—Scotsman, 


eo. . 
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DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PRIVATAE. 


By ARTHUR HowmeEs, M.A., Senior Fellow and Dean of Clare 
College, Cambridge, and late Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 


DeE CoRONA. 55. 

‘We find a scholarship never at fault, 
an historical eye which sees over the 
whole field of the political area occupied 
by Philip of Macedonia and the great 
orator whine business in life was to com- 
bat and thwart him, and an acuteness 
of criticism sufficing to discriminate be- 
tween the valuable and the worthless 
matter in the commentaries of previous 
editors. Of the speech itself and its famous 
loci classici of eloquence and invective it is 
scarcely necessary to speak. To do full 
justice to these the reader must go to the 
fountain-head ; and he must have for com- 
mentator and guide one whose mind is 
clearly made up, so that there may be no 
doubt or hesitation as to the sense of the 
words and sentences which claim his ad- 
miration. In the grand outburst where 
Demosthenes assures his audience that his 

licy and teaching agree with their own 
ba itary instincts, and swears it by the 
memory of their forefathers’ intrepidity, 
rather than their success against the Per- 
sians (§ 208-9, &c.), Mr. Holmes is careful 
to smooth every difficulty, and in the vivid 
picture of the excitement of Athens on the 
receipt of the news of Philip's occupation 
of Elatea (§ 169-70), he does good service 
in weighing the likeliest meaning of certain 
words which are important accessories of 
the picture... . . In reading the speech 
a student seems to need the company of an 
exact annotator to assure him that his ears, 
or eyes, or powers of translation are not 
misleading him, when he finds an advocate 


letting loose upon another a flood of epi- 
thets so utterly beyond the widest license 
of modern political discussion, That Mr. 
Holmes supplies the want indicated we 
shall proceed to show in one or two ex- 
amples of exact interpretation, having first 
glanced at the calm tenor of his judgment 
on one or two moot points connected with 
the speech itself."—Saturday Review. 

‘“‘“Mr, Holmes has compressed into a 
convenient shape the enormous mass of 
annotation which has been accumulated 
by critics, English and foreign, on Demos- 
thenes’ famous oration, and he has made 
no trifling contributions of his own, He 
S com to us to deal successfully with most 
of the difficulties which preceding commen- 
tators have failed to solve—difficulties, it 
may be observed, which are rather histori- 
cal than critical, and which, for the most 
part, arise in the endeavour to reconcile 
the plain grammatical sense of the orator’s 
words with known facts... .. . In 
purely critical questions the notes show 
all the subtle scholarship which we should 
expect from so renowned a classic as 
Mr. Holmes. If we note any one peculiar 
excellence, it is the accuracy with which 
the shades of difference of meaning in 
the various uses of the tenses are noted, 
and nothing, as we need hardly say, could 
be more important in annotation on an 
oration which has for its subject-matter 
history partly contemporary, partly belong- 
ing to the recent past.”—.Spectazor. 


ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. 
By W.C. GREEN, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; 


Assistant-Master at Rugby School, 


THE ACHARNIANS AND THE KNIGHTS. 45. 


Tue CLoups. 3s. 6d. 


THE Wasps. 


3. 6d. 


An Edition of THE ACHARNIANS AND THE KNIGHTS, revised and 
especially adapted for Use in Schools. 4s. 


“Mr. Green has discharged his part of 
the work with uncommon skill and ability. 
The notes show a thorough study of the 
two plays, an sadepensent judpnen: in the 
interpretation of the 
illustration, from which the editor draws 
whenever it is necessary.” —Museum, 

“* Mr. Green’s admirable introduction to 
‘The Clouds’ of the celebrated comic poet 
deserves a careTul perusal, as it contains 
an accurate analysis and many original 
comments on this remarkable play, The 
text is prefaced by a table of readings of 


poet, and a wealth of | 


Dindorf and Meineke, which will be of 
reat service to students who wish to in- 
ulge in verbal criticism. The notes are 

copious and lucid, and the volume will be 

found useful for school and college pur- 
poses, and admirably adapted for private 
reading.” —£xaminer, 

‘*Mr, Green furnishes an excellent intro- 
duction to ‘The Clouds’ of Aristophanes, 
explaining the circumstances under which 
it was produced, and ably discussing the 
probable object of the author in writing it.” 
—Athenaum, 
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IsOCRATIS ORATIONES. 


By Joun Epwin Sanpys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. Fohn’s 
College, Classical Lecturer at Fesus College, Cambridge. 


Ap DEMONICUM ET PANEGYRICUS. 


**Tsocrates has not received the atten- 
tion to which the simplicity of his style 
and the purity of his Attic language en- 
title him as a means of education. Now 
that we have so admirable an edition of 
two of his Works best adapted for such a 
purpose, there will no longer be any ex- 
cuse for this neglect. For carefulness and 
thoroughness of editing, it will bear com- 

rison with the best, whether English or 
foreign. Besides an ample supply of ex- 
haustive notes of rare excellence, we find 
in it valuable remarks on the style of 
Isocrates and the state of the text, a 
table of various readings, a list of editions, 
and a special introduction to each piece. 
As in other editions of this series, short 
summaries of the argument are inserted in 
suitable places, and will be found of great 
service to the student. The commentary 
embraces explanations of difficult passages, 
with instructive remarks on grammatical 
usages, and the derivation and meanings 
of words, illustrated by quotations and re- 
ferences, Occasionally the student’s atten- 
tion is called to the moral sentiment ex- 
pressed or implied in the text. With all 
this abundance of annotation, founded on 
a diligent study of the best and latest 
authorities, there is no excess of matter 
and no waste of words. ‘The elegance of 


Persit SATIRAE. 


45. 6d. 


the exterior is in harmony with the intrinsic 
worth of the volume.” —A thenaum., 

“« By editing Isocrates Mr. Sandys does 
service to students and teachers of 

reek Prose. He places in our hands, in 
a convenient form, an author who will be 
found of great use in public schools, where 
he has been hitherto almost unknown,.”’— 
Cambridge University Gazette. 

‘‘The feeling uppermost in our minds, 
after a careful and interesting study of this 
edition, is one of satisfaction and admira- 
tion ; satisfaction that a somewhat unfa- 
miliar author has been made so thoroughly 
readable, and admiration of the compara- 
tively young scholar who has brought about 
this result by combining in the task such 
industry, research, and acumen, as are not 
always found united in editors who have 
had decades upon decades of mature expe- 
rience.”—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Sandys, of St. John’s, has added 
to the Catena Classicorum a very complete 
and interesting edition, The style of Iso- 
crates is discussed in a separate essay 
remarkable for sense, clearness of expres- 
sion, and aptness of illustration. In the 
introductions to the two orations, and in 
the notes, abundant attention is given to 
questions of authenticity and historical 
allusions.” —Pall Mat! Gasette. 


By A. PRETOR, M.A., Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge ; 


Classical Lecturer of Trinity Hall. 


“This is one of the ablest editions pub- 
lished inthe ‘ Catena Classicorum’ under 
the superintendence of Mr. Holmes and 
Mr. Bigg. Mr. Pretor has adopted in his 
edition a plan which he defends on a gene- 
ral principle, but which has really its true 
defence in the special peculiarities of his 
author. Mr. Pretor has given his readers 
translations of almost all the difficult pas- 
sages. We think he has done so wisely in 
this case; for the allusions and construc- 
tions are so obscure that help is absolutely 
necessary, He has also been particularly 
full in his notes, he has thought and 
written with great independence, he has 
used every means to get at the meaning of 
his author, he has gone to many sources 
for illustration, and altogether he has pro- 
duced what we may fairly regard as the 





best edition of Persius in English.”—Afu- 
seum. : 

“*Mr. Pretor has boldly grappled with 
a most difficult task. He has, however, 

rformed it very well, because he has 

gun, as his Introduction shows, by mak- 
ing himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
mind and temper—a sufficiently cynical one 
—of the poet, and thus laying a good basis 
for his judgment on the conflicting opinions 
and varying interpretations of previous edi- 
tors. tis a most useful book, and will be 
welcome in proportion as such an edition 
was really very much wanted. The good 
sense and sound judgment shown by the 
editor on controverted points, give promise 
of excellent literary work in future under- 
takings of the like kind.” —Cambridge Uni- 
versity Gazette, 
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CATENA CLASSICORUM—continued. 


Homerti I.tias. 


By S. H. Reynotps, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 


College, Oxford. 


Books I. to XII. 6s. 


‘* Adopting the usual plan of the series, 
and giving references to standard works, 
rather than extracts from them, Mr. Rey- 
nolds is able to find space for much com- 
ment that is purely Homeric, and to show 
that it is not only a theory but a working 
principle with him, to make Homer his own 
interpreter and Commentator, ‘£x ipso 
Homero Homerus optime tutelligitur,’ is 
a dictum which no student of Homer would 
question for a moment; but to acknow- 
ledge its truth is one thing, and prove it in 
practice is another, and the manner in 
which Mr. Reynolds has effected this will 
go far to show his capacity for the difficult 
task he has executed. The notes are by 
no means overloaded, but seem to us to 
contain all that they should, in order to 
carry out the editor’s purpose of assisting 
beginners, while there is much that will 
prove valuable to advanced students. We 


TERENTI COMOEDIAE. 


heartily commend the book to our readers’ 
notice.” —Sfandard. 

““We have already more than once 
expressed a very high opinion of the re- 
prints of classical authors under the title 
of ‘Catena Classicorum’ which Messrs, 
Holmes and Bigg are now issuing. Part I. 
of Homer’s ‘Iliad,’ comprising the first 
twelve books, is now before us, and it is 
sufficient for us to say that it is a most 
scholar-like and excellent edition that is 
here presented. The notes are of medium 
length, neither too long to make the book 
inconveniently Lrg f nor too brief to be 
useful. .... Of Mr. Reynolds’ Oxford 
reputation as a philosophical scholar it is 
needless to speak, and his name is a suffi- 
cient guarantee for the soundness and im- 
portance of this work.” —LZ£aglish Church- 
man, 


By T. L. Paritton, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford; late 


Fellow of Merton. 


ANDRIA ET EvNUCHUS, 


‘An excellent and supremely useful 
edition of the well-known plays of Terence. 
It makes no pretension to ordinary critical 
research, and yet perhaps, within the limits, 
it is all that could be desired. Its aim being 
merely ‘to assist the ordinary students in 
the higher forms of schools and at the Uni- 
versities,’ numerous, and upon the whole 
very scholarly notes and references have 
been given at the bottom of each page of 
the text.”—Westminster Review. 

* Another volume of the ‘ Catena Classi- 
corum,’ containing the first portion of an 
edition of Terence, deserves a word of wel- 
come; and though Mr. Papillon’s labours 
cannot claim ‘the merit of critical research, 
or independent collation of MSS.,’ they 
exhibit a fair promise of usefulness as a 
school and college edition. The footnotes 
are, in the main, helpful and appropriate.” 
—Contemporary Review, 

“ This first instalment of a school edition 
of Terence gives promise of a renewed 
vigour in the ‘ Catena Classicorum’ series, 
to which it belongs. Mr. Papillon is a 
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very competent Latin scholar, trained 
under Dr. Bradley at Marlborough, and 
young enough to know what schoolboys 
need ; and we hail as a proof of this, his 
advice to the student of Terence to familiar- 
ize himself collaterally with such store- 
houses of Latin scholarship as Lachmann’s 
or Munro’s Lucretius, and Forbiger’s or 
Conington’s Virgil. He has himself made 
reference to these ; and, as to grammatical 
references, limited himself mainly, as is the 
rule with editions in the Catena series, to 
the grammars of Madvig. There is a short 
but serviceable introduction, dealing with 
the life, style, and literary merits of 
Terence.”— English Churchman. 

“We have before us another link in that 
excellent chain of classical authors pro- 
duced under the general superintendence 
of Mr. Holmes and Mr. Bigg... . Alto- 
gether we can pronounce this volume one 
admirably suited to the wants of students 
at school and college, and forming a useful 
introduction to the works of Terence.”— 
Examiner. 


By H. G. Woops, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 
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22 HAMLET {Act I 


Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice ; 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, jo 
But not express’d in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man; 

And they in France of the best rank and station 
Are of a most select and generous chief in that. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all; to thine ownself be true, 





68 Give every man thine ear. For a good listener is generally 
thought by the willing speaker to be a man of sound judgment. 
“*Mr. Canning,” says Sir E. Bulwer, ‘‘ would often make a kind 
of lounging tour of the House, listening to the tone of the 
observations which the previous debate had excited ; so that at 
last, when he rose to speak, he seemed to a large part of his 
audience to be merely giving a more striking form to their own 
thoughts.” 

91 LExpress'd in fancy. Not marked or singular in device ; 
but with a quiet costliness suggestive of habitual self-respect. 

74. A most select and generous chief. Are of a most noble 
device in this—the ‘chief’ being the upper part of a heraldic 
shield. The passage is strangely misunderstood and even altered 
by Delius, Elze, and other editors, As regards the metre, the 
three first syllables of the line must be pronounced rapidly in 
the time of one, as in Macbeth, i. 5, we have: 

“ And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers.” 


76 Loses ttself and friend. Who ever loves the creditor whom 
he cannot pay? 

77 Duils the edge of husbandry. Takes the edge off economy. 
Money borrowed, whether by individuals or nations, represents 
no saving or self-denial, and js therefore lightly parted with. 

98 To thine ownself be true, As you inwardly resolve, so do: 
then faithfulness to others as well as yourself becomes the 
habit of your soul. So Wordsworth (v. 49) speaks of the same 
steadfastness in— 

‘*The generous spirit who when brought 
Amongst the tasks of real life, has wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought.” 
And, in an equally noble style, an Eastern sage has said, “There 
is one way to gladden those whom you love: if one is not upright 
when retired into himself, never will he bring rejoicing to those 
who are near him.” 


[Select Plays of Shakspere. See page 4.) 
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BOOK I. PROP. B. 17 


Proposition B. THEOREM. 


If two triangles have two angles of the one equal to two 
angles of the other, each to each, and the sides adjacent to 
the equal angles in each also equal; then must the triangles 
be equal in all respects. 


B C ¥ 


In As ABC, DEF, 
let 4 ABC= 4 DEF, and 4 ACB= 2 DFE, and BC=EF. 
Then must AB=DE, and AC=DF, and 1 BAC= 2 EDF. 
For if 4 DEF be applied to 4 ABC, so that E coincides 
with B, and ZF falls on BC; 
then .* HF=BC, .. F will coincide with C; 
and 4DEF=2ABC, .. ED will fallon BA; 
.. D will fall on BA or BA produced. 
Again, .° .DFE=2ACB, .. FD will fall on C4; 
“. D will fall on CA or CA produced. 
.. D must coincide with A, the only pt. common to BA 
and CA. 
.. DE will coincide with and .*. is equal to AB, 
BNO DP since cscvssovsseeseestvarstesvosecsiabidossacsaes AC, 
ONG 2 DE 5 vase tccccastaccdvespanziagictacsesetatiees BAC; 
and .°. the triangles are equal in all respects. Q. B.D. 


Cor. Hence, by a process like that in Prop. A, we can 
prove the following theorem : 


If two angles of a triangle be equal, the sides which sub- 
tend them are also equal. (Eucl. t. 6.) 
S.E. 


[Elements of Geometry. See page 9-] 


[Specimen Page, No. 5.] 
14 ON THE MEASUREMENT OF ANGLES. 


28. To shew that the angle subtended at the centre of 
a circle by an are equal to the radius of the circle is the 
same for all circles, 


B 


Let O be the centre of a circle, whose radius is 7; 

AB the are of a quadrant, and therefore AOB a right 
angle ; 

AP an are equal to the radius 40, 


Then, AP=r and AB="~. (Art. 14) 


Now, by Euc. vi. 33, 
angle AOP _ arc AP 


angle AOB~ arc AB’ 


angle AOP _ as 

= aright angle ar 
2 

_ 2r 

_ 
=? 

=<. 

Hence angle AOP = 2 right angles 


Thus the magnitude of the angle AOP is independent of r 
and is therefore the same for all circles. 


[Trigonometry. See page 8. 
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88 D. JUNI] JUVENALIS 


Praetexta et trabeae, fasces, lectica, tribunal. 35 
Quid, si vidisset praetorem curribus altis 

Exstantem et medio sublimem in pulvere Circi, 

In tunica Jovis, et pictae Sarrana ferentem 

Ex humeris aulaea togae, magnaeque coronae 

Tantum orbem, quanto cervix non sufficit ulla? 40 
Quippe tenet sudans hanc publicus, et, sibi Consul 

Ne placeat, curru servus portatur eodem. 

Da nunc et volucrem, sceptro quae surgit eburno, 

Illinc cornicines, hinc praecedentia longi 

Agminis officia et niveos ad fraena Quirites, 45 
Defossa in loculis quos sportula fecit amicos. 

Tum quoque materiam risus invenit ad omnes 

Occursus hominum, cujus prudentia monstrat 

Summos posse viros et magna exempla daturos 

Vervecum in patria crassoque sub aere nasci. 50 


35] These details are mentioned 
not as more ridiculous in themselves 
than anything Democritus had seen 
in Greece, but because Democritus 
regarded all human life as a farce, 
and at Rome the farce was more 
elaborate, Lectica refers to the pro- 
cession of clients who accompanied 
it; tribunal to the display of empty 
eloquence before it. 

36, sqq.] ‘* What would he have 
said of the praetor’s triumphal pro- 
cession from the Capitol to the 
Circus?” The triumphal dress sug- 
gests the idea of triumph, and this 
consul (inf. 41). 

38 tunica Jovis] Whom he per- 
sonated, hence the eagle on his 
sceptre. The tunic was so costly 
that it was not till the third century 
that a private person possessed one 
ef his own, even the emperors when 
they triumphed supplied themselves 
from the treasury of the Capitol or 
of the Palace. 

— Sarrana] From the unhel- 
lenized form of Tyrus. 


39 aulaea] A whole stage-curtain 
of a toga. 

41 Quippe] ‘‘No head could 
support it: why it makes the slave 
sweat to hold it up.” 

44 longi agminis officia] There 
is no more difference between this 
and longa agmina officiosorum, than 
between ‘a high-spirited nobleman 
on a long-tailed horse,’ and ‘a long- 
tailed nobleman on a high-spirited 
horse.’ 

45 niveos] In bran new togas 
probably given for the occasion. 

46 Defossa] To make sure that 
they’ve got it: also to make sure 
that they will not lose it, cf. Falla- 
cem circum, Hor, Sa¢. I. vi. 113. 

47 Tum] Even between B.c 
460—357. 

50] An Abderite would have 
hung himself. The cord giving 
way, he fell, and broke his head. 
He first went to the surgeon, and 
had his wound plastered, and then 
again hung himself. 


[Fuvenal, See pages 15-30.] 
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THE ELECTRA OF 


[interrupting] tl rv aadvrev 7) tl rév dvTwy Tépt ; 
[solemnly] AaBetv plrov Onoavpdr, dv palver Oeds. 235 
ldov, KadG@ Oeods. 

[clasping her hands] 7) rl 87) A€yets, yépov ; 
Bdéwpov vov és dvd’, @ Téxvov, rov pidrarov. 

[turning her round to ORESTES. | 

[sadly] méAa d€dorKa, wh od 7’ oixér’ eb Gporjs. 
odk €&D ppovd *y& ody Kaclyyntov BA€ézwv ; 
[starting suddenly] 
mas elmas, & yepal’, avéAmoror Adyov; 240 
[emphatically] dpav ’Opéorny révde rov ’Ayapéuvovos. 
motov xapaxrip elowddv,  meloouat; [incredulous] 
[pointing at a scar in ORESTES’ forehead] 
ovdAjy map ddpdy, fv mor év matpds ddpuots 
veBpov didkwv ood 0’ tudxOn recy. 


m&s gis; 6pG pev Treparos Texunpiov. 245 
[astounded, but still hesitating. ] 
éxeita wéAAets Tpoonlrvew Tots pidrrdrois ; 


[resolved] GAN odkér’, & yeparé* ovpPdrowor yap 
Tois cots mémeropat Ovupdv. [she rushes in a transport of 

joy into her brother’s arms.) & xpévy daveis, 
éxw o dédntrws. OP. xa€ eyod y’ exer xpdvy. 
ovdémore Sdfac’. OP. od’ éyd yap HAmoa. 250 
éxeivos el ov ; 

ovpuaxds ye oot pdvos, 

qv éxondowpal y dv perépxopat Bodov. 
méroda 8. 7 xpt pwned? Hyetobat Oeods, 
el radix’ Eorae ris dixns bxéprepa. [with confidence. ] 


[Scenes from Greek Plays. See page 18.] 
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46 GREEK IAMBICS. 


EXERCISE XXII, 
HERCULES, 


I was born a boy, stronger than brother Iphicles, 
a new-born babe worthy of Zeus as father ; 
and I showed strength, released from swaddling 
clothes ; 
and I proved myself to all nobly bred. 
5 Héra sent on tus two two snakes for murder ; 
and just before dawn flashed down a dreadful light 
on the bed. 
Iphicles seeing monsters weeps in vain, 
and silently crouches hidden in bed-clothes ; 
but I shouted aloud having conquered serpents : 
10 and this is first of contests. And the neighbours 
asked, How is Ampitryon father of the boy? 
for he prevails over hydra and savage lion ; 
running, not hunting, he catches a stag, 


. 


1. Zwas born, Ex. v. 8. 

2. New-born, veoyvds, 

3. Zo release, dwaddAdooey. 

4. Proved myself, aor. pass. of palvw. Bred, perf. part. Anapzest in 
first foot, or tribrach in second. 

5. Zwo, sign of the dual. For, mpds. 

6. Fust before, snd with the accusative. Zo flash down on, narackhrrw. 

7. Monster, 8d'nos. In vain, Ex. xvi. 6. Insert wey for the sake of 
contrast with the ninth line, as in Ex. xix. 1. . 

9. To shout aloud, avadard(ew. 

11. Zo ask a question, épwrGv: aorist, hpéunv. The three last syllables of 
’Augirpiwv make an anapest. 

12. Zo prevail over, kpateiv, with the genitive. 

13. Running, dpopatos. To hunt=to be a hunter, static verb from 
xuynyérns.- Tribrach in third foot. : 


[Zophon. See page 16+ 
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Twenty-ninth Lesson, 


CHANTING. 


CHANTING is the arrangement of prose in a rhythmical form. 
The psalms, canticles, &c. are sung or chanted to melodies 
called Cuants, which are either SINGLE or DOUBLE. 

The melody of a single chant is, for convenience, written in 
phrases of seven bars of two minims each or their value. 

The first half of a chant has three, the second four bars. 

The first half is called the mediation, the second the cadence. 


TURNER. 





First half. Second half. 
—_—Qh === 
A double chant is simply a single chant form repeated. 


ATTWoop. 








First half a. Second half a, First half 3. Second half 6. 


A single chant is arranged to fit one verse of the psalms, a 
double chant two; for the long psalms quadruple chants, of 
which the phrase or melody is designed to include four verses, 
have been written. 

A changeable chant is one whose key-chord may be either 


[Zhe Chorister’s Guide. See page 28.] 
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